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Brooks’s ; Tuesday, November 1, 1831. 

» 

Dear Greorge, ... We are rather in a state of conster- 
nation here, and I myself apprehend that we are verging 
fast to a state of anarchy. Bristol is still burning. To 
make use of a new simile, Lord Grey is like Phaeton, 
who could not drive his chariot and set the world on fire. 
They say Parliament is to reassemble on the 6th of Decem- 
ber. An adjournment till after Chidstmas is now impossible. 
Strange to say. Brougham remains in the country and is not 
coming to town till Monday. He can never act like another 
man. 

If I were king I should be a little uneasy, or if I were 
a peer ; but in a revolution I can take my chance ; only 
that I am very odious to Hume and the Eadicals for certain 
speeches I made towards the conclusion of the session. If 
VOL. II. B 
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Ministers give the least countenance to armed associations 
I leave them. Be your form of government vrhat it may, 
^ republican or monarchical, it is preposterous to suppose that 
there can be a miUtarj force in the country not under the 
command of government , and this opimon I shall proclaim 
on all occasions and at whatever cost. 

Eroolis s Saturday, >ioveinl)er 26, 1831 

... I sat three hours with Lord Althorp on the new 
Bill, along with other lawyers, on "Wednesday mght God 
knows what is to happen Ifo concession * • 

I yesterday met Lord and Lady Ilollaiid at dinner, who 
are both very unflinching. Lady Holland told me the ICing 
did not object to make new peers, but there was a great 
reluctance on the part of Lord Grey. 

Dr. Russell, of cholera notoriety, was of the party, and 
IS a sort of lion at present. He seems a modest, sensible 
man. He agrees that the disease will travel all over Europe, 
and will probably remain more or less for many years 

Thurstlay, December 1, 1831 

♦ . . Everything has a gloomy air The cholera ad- 
vances and will can&e terrible confusion before long 

I had an agreeable dinner last Sunday with Lord Lynd- 
hurst, who seems to me ready to concede a good deal on 
Reform. Billy HolmdS entertained the party by a story he 
said he had on undoubted authority, that Serjeant Wilde, 
Pepys, and Campbell were to draw lots for the ofHce of 
Solicitor-General. 

I have had another long 'sitting with lord Althorp on 
the new Bill. I augur nothing good. It seems to me as if 
the world were coming to an end and the destimes of the 
human race were accomplished 

Monday, December 12, 1831 

Dear George,— I have been at prayers, and securing 
raj «elf a place in the House ' I have had a copy of the new 
Bill four or fiv e day s 1 ou will be pleaded liardlj to be able 
to di^tiiigiush it from the old. For my own part I should 
» TUe session bail opened on the Cth of December — I d 
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iiave been better pleased had there been any prospect of 
■conciliation and compromise. 

By order of the King there was a meeting on Saturday 
between the heads of the two parties ; but, as might be ex- 
pected, I believe it came to nothing. 

■ Sunday, December 18, 1831. 

. . . You will see we had a glorious division last night 
on the Eeform Bill — two to one exactly. The Bill may be 
considered as now passed. There may be a few alterations 
in the Lords, but there will no longer be any stout or hearty 
•opposition. 

I had an interview with the Duke of Eichmond this 
morning about the Eegister Bill, some clauses of which he 
opposes as Postmaster-Greneral. I smoothed him over, but 
I fear the Bill will not pass as the attorneys are so powerful. 
I shall get the others through, I hope, without any serious 
■difficulty. 

Stanley last night cut up my friend Broker in great 
style. If I had made the speech I could have said nunc 
dimittis. 

Bristol : January 3, 1832. 

Dear Greorge, — I am here an idle man. I arrived 
yesterday morning, being told it was essential I should be 
present at the opening of the commission. I come ‘ special ’ 
to defend Captain Lewis, who shot a boy in the mob, and is 
indicted for murder. The city is perfectly tranquil, but 
■anything like Queen Square I never saw, except Valen- 
ciennes after it had been bombarded and taken by storm. 


Brighton : Monday, January 9, 1832. 

... I got back here yesterday from Bristol, which I 
left on Saturday evening at half-past five. ... I suppose 
you will see by the newspapers that my chent. Captain 
Lewis, had a triumphant acquittal. I took great pains in 
getting up his defence, and, though I had no opportunity for 
public display, I certainly well earned my fee. 

Sir James Scarlett is here and dines to-day with the 
King. His hlajesty appHed to Lord Palmerston for a 
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Situation for Peter, notwithstanding Six James’s anti-Reform 
pnnciples and votes. 

Nothing IS known here about the new peers. The- 
Pnncess Augusta yesterday told Scarlett that she could 
learn nothing, and that the King never mentioned politic^ 
in the family. . . . 

Thiirsday, January 10, 1832 

. . . The King threw out to Scarlett at Brighton a 
sarcasm against Lord Grey. You know that the saying is 
that ‘the Premier provides for his seienteenth cousin^.’ 
Scarlett thanked the King for his condescension in applying 
to Lord Palmerston in favour of Peter. ‘Ah,’ said his 
jSIajesty, ‘ I think it a i ery fair thing for a man to do what 
he can for a son or daughter ; but when it comes to the 
seventeenth cousin it is rather too much ’ 

House of Commons IVcdncsdaj, January 23, 1832 

... Of Parliamentary Reform I am sick, and I am 
hampered by Scarlett taking an active part in the Com- 
mittee. Last night I wished to speak; but it would not 
have been decent to haie come into direct collision with 
him. O’Connell is sitting by me, fuming about there being 
no House, and saying that it is a manociUTe to defeat his 
motion about Lord Killeen. 

Temple Februiiy 4, 1832 

... I have had a \cry sei ere week; ne\ er in bed till 
past two, and up before eight. I spoke m the House last 
night more successfully than hitherto, upon the ten-pound 
cliu=e. I was loudly cheered m the first two or three 
sentences, which gave me courage. There is nothing so 
exciting as fixing the attention of jour audience, and the 
suspicion of being deemed tiresome annihilates me. 

Court of King b Bcncti, CuUdl all 
iriday, letruary 17, 1832 

. . .Wo arc not quite accustomed to the cholera in 
Ixindou, and a good deal of alarm pre^.alb. It is said to be 
in Piccadilly and the upper parts of the town. I ha\c, 
while fritting in court here, signed my will, making pro- 
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\dsion, to the best of my judgment, for those -who are de- 
pendent on me, and I know not what duty to others I have 
now to perform. 

I do seriously think the House of Commons as dangerous 
a place as any in London. The cholera is a river or aquatic 
disorder, and it is certainly at Lambeth on the opposite side 
of the Thames. What I continue chiefly to apprehend is its 
tendency to impede commerce, and to throw multitudes out 
of employment. Thousands certainly ^vill be ruined by it. 
As a slight example, fruit and vegetables are hardly used, 
and few ventm-e to ride in a hacloiey coach. . . . The scarlet 
fever is raging at the West End of the town, and I am as 
much afraid of it as of the cholera. I wonder if we shall 
•ever see wholesome times again. 

Satiirday, February 25, 1S32. 

. . . Lords Harrowby and "V^Tiarnchffe are trying to 
make converts to the second reading of the Eeform Bill, and 
it is now said there will be a majority for the second reading 
without more peers, with an understanding that there may be 
some modifications in the Committee. 

Gloucester : April 1, 1832. 

. . . You were right in supposing that I should be 
touched by your description of your meeting with your 
•children, — 

Non obtusa adeo gestamus'pectora Pceni.^ 

I have myself been most singularly fortunate in domestic 
life, upon which I am well eonvinced much more depends 
than on schemes of ambition. The political cards have 
turned out badly. Scarlett’s secession from the Whigs 
was a very inauspicious event. He himself is not in 
the remotest degree to blame, and it was by my advice that 
he accepted Lord Lonsdale’s offer, and was returned for 
Cockermouth. But the consequences have unnerved me in 
the House of Commons. 

My Committee I believe is going on very prosperously, 
The best report of the part of Peel’s speech in which he 
alluded to the Eegistration Bill, I had from Mary, who heard 

* i. 567. 
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it from the ventilator. ‘ He taunted the Government for 
their want of ■vngour and good faith in abandoning the 
learned author of the Eegistxy Bill in the midst of his diffi- 
culties when bringing forward a measure which was so ne- 
cessary and important as a legal reform Yet the great 
Eeformers themselves, frightened by a ho'^t of interested 
attorneys, dared not support it, and the learned framer of 
the Bill was forced, by their pusillaniimty, to take refuge m 
a Committee ’ . , . I am very wretched here from the 
slowness of the judges. But I ha\e no remedy. My re- 
nouncing the circuit is quite out of the question, and all 
that I can do is to make them come into court at eight in 
the morning and sit till midnight. They are abundantly 
wilLng and, to do them justice, no men can he more anxious 
to ser\e the public I ha^ e this con«!olation, that I would 
rather be in my situation than in theirs 

House of Commons Fnday, April 13, 1832 

. . . There is no doubt the English Eeform Bill will be 
read a second time in the Lords. I mean to sit up for the 
division, which probably will not take place till fi\e o’clock 
to-morrow morning.^ Brougham, Copley, and Plunket are 
to speak to-night. 

Brougham continues exceedingly depre‘?«cd, although I 
suppose he mil rouse himself to make a great speech. He 
believes him<?elf that his depre'^sion proceeds entirely from the 
melancholy state of his child But this was ncarlj as bad 
last jear when he was so much excited The truth is tint 
the extreme excitement to which he was then subject Im 
exhausted him, and he will continue in Ins present condition 
for some months longer, uhen I expect to see him reiiie. 
I Ime marked this revolution in his spirits several times 
before. 

Jlmntcrs altogether are verj flit, and there is a strong 
notion tint thej cannot long survive. I shall bo true to 
them and never leave the MHug parlj, unless they should 
commit greater blunders than thej have hitherto done,whitU 
I hold to be impo's^ible, 

* The dirU’on took place— majonty of 0 for the second reading— f » 
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"Wcclnesd.ay, April IS, 1832. 

. . . Ireland is now the stninbing- block. If you had 
heard the speeches of Shell and Slanlev the other night. 5-011 
would have despaired of t.he republic. The common notion 
prevailing among Liberals in l^ngland i.s that, Ireland is 
wholl}’’ incapable of laws or libort}', and must, be governed bj' 
the sword. I rcall}' doubt whether the Irish Reform Bill will 
jiass through the House of Commons, and it is rumoured that 
Government, will abandon it — at least for the present sc.^.'^ion. 
But the waverers in the l.,ords .^av ‘we will not pass the 
English Reform Bill till we have all the three on our table. 

"SVetherell has been here to-da}’’ to move for a criminal 
information for a libel on the Duke of Cumberland. He 
boasts that i\Iinisters are afraid to meet Parliament, and that 
this is the reason why the Easter recess is so unusually long. 
This isstutf, but the truth is that ^Ministers are going on very 
indifierentlj-. Luckily for them the Duke of Wellington 
makes himself more and more unpopular, and a Toiy govern- 
ment is quite impossible. 

Tue.«d,ny, May 8, 1832. 

. . . The crisis is come.' In two hours it will be deter- 
mined whether Lord Gre}- goes out, or sixtj’- or seventy new 
"peers are to be made. I was in the Lords last night during 
the whole of the debate and the division. Down to the 
actual division the j\Iinisters did not apprehend a majority of 
more than twenty. 


Court of King’s Bench : Wednesday, 9, 1832. 

. . . i\Iiuisters are out and thei’e will be an immediate 

dissolution of Parliament. We have had floating rumours all 

the morning, which are now put an end to by Denman’s arrival 

from the levee. He speaks by the authority of Grey himself 

whom he saw there. Grey and Brougham went to Windsor 

yesterday, and told the IGng they brought the unanimous 

resolution of the Cabinet that they must resign unless new 

peers were made to the number of fifty at least. The King 

gave a doubtful answer, and it w'as thought he might 5deld. 
% 

An amendment proposed by Lord Lyndhurst in committee was 
carried by a majority of 5 . — Ed. 
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But this morning at nine o’clock a letter from the King was 
recei\ed, extremely civil, hut saying that upon consideration 
he could not consent to the measure proposed, and that he 
therefore accepted the tendered resignation 

The Duke of 'Wellington has not been sent for, and nobody 
exactly knows what is to be done. 

House of CommoTis^six o'clock — I have just been listening 
to Lord Althorp's declaration, and the speeches which followed. 
The Duke of 'Wellington and Peel, I certainly know, have 
had no communication from the I^ng It is said that Lord 
Harrowby has been sent for, and has agreed to form the new 
administration. I conceive that he has undertaken what is 
impossible. Lord Ebnngton’s motion to-morrow will pledge 
the House of Commons, and an appeal to the people would 
be madness Events are at hand such as have not been seen 
in this country for more than two centuries Baring stated 
that sixty or sei enty peers were demanded I ha\ e given 
you the authentic account from Denman, who, poor fellow, 
is terribly dejected I am sincerely sorry for him The 
chances were that he would have been Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench and a peer. Now he is professionally ruined, 
and his family wall be m po\ erty 

There maj be some defection, but I anticipate that there 
will be a vcrj large majority of the Commons for Ebnngton’e 
motion I shall remain true to my colours. 'NVhat law 
arrangements will be made I cannot conjecture. Scarlett 
must be somehow included, which of course will giie joy to 
those I lo\e. But the change I sincerely and deeply deplore 
as fraught with public calamity. 

I ha\e been in the Lords and heard Grej delner a very 
spirited defence of his own conduct. 

I had Scotch Reform speech all cut and drj. The 
Treasury circulated notes this morning asking us to attend 
on the second reading of the Bill The House was a >trj 
amusing scene. It wis particularly curious to ob«ene the 
forced sinilo of gaiety assumed by the IMinisttrs ns they 
entered, and the radiance of real joy on the countenances of 
their antagonists. The triumph of the latter must be \eiy 
sliorL-hicd, Althorp I really bcheie is well plta'sed, and 
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Jofircv s'eeiiip lo me v«*ry (r.inqui], but many (lisj)lay (he 
deepest dejection. 


I’mir: of KiiipV Itencli : Tlii!i>'1ny, May 10, 1S:12. 

. . . Xothing more known. 'I'licre is a vejwrl. dial, (he 
King was insulted in going yesterday lo Ibishey, and (hat. 
(here is a mob gone out (o insult, him (o-day. 'J’his, if (rue, 
will verv much serve (he anli-lxeformers. Lord J^vudhursl, 
and no one else, saw (he King yi'sterday. lie is not .dlting 
in the 3*'xehefjuer (o-day. having other fish (<> fry. Tt- is 
thought, the Duke of Wellington and ]\*el cannot acei'pl. 
office till (lie ]b’ll is jiassed. Dut (he vote of flu* (’ommons 
to-night may mar (he nt'w arrangenunds. We had a meeting 
at Brookses last iiight lo frame the resolution to be moved 
(o-day b}' Lord Kbrington. 'J'he Tories say Ixird ICbrington 
Avill not have a majority, but I think th(‘ 3 'are sure to be 
greatly outnumbered. 

Friday, M.ay 1 1, 18:(2. 

... I know ver\- litthy, bu( I had an interview (wo hours 
ago with (he private secretaries of l..ord Althorp and Lord 
Brougham, who told me that the Duke of Wellington has 
accepted, and is jiroceeding to form a ^Ministry: Leach Chan- 
cellor, A. Baring Chancellor of the Exchequer, l^ord Tenterden 
to retire for an earldom, to be succeeded by Lord l^yndhurst. 
I feel as if some domestic calamit}' had overwhelmed me. 
Yon will see last night’s debate in the newspapers. 


fjalurday, Jlay 12, IS32. 

. . . The Duke of Wellington is going on with his insane 
jjroject. It is said Parliament will be dissolved on i\Ionday. 
This I still doubt. London remains quiet. There are great 
apprehensions of risings in the country. 


Monday, May 14, 1832. 

... I hope you will accomplish your visit to London, 
but you must just wait till you see whether Parliament is to 
be dissolved, for you might come and find London deserted 
for the general election. My oivn opinion is that there will 
not be a dissolution for the present. We decided, that pretty 
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well at Brooi-s’s last zught. We had a meeting to determine 
whether Ebnngton should not tno\ e a Resolution to-mght 
that ‘ after the Duke of Wellington’s recorded opinion upon 
the Reform Bill, no administration of which he forms a part 
can have the confidence of this House or of the country.’ 
There was a great deal of discussion, which terminated in 
agreeing to abstain, to let the Duke carry through the Bill 
in the Lords and send it down again to the Commons, and 
then to accept it, and then to turn out the Duke. It was 
agreed on all hands that the Resolution would necessarily 
have brought about an instant dissolution, which would have 
produced a House of Commons to compel the King to recall 
the AVhigs, but that this would delay and endanger the 
Reform Bill Althorp and Stanley spoke Exceedingly well, 
and against the Resolution. 

Nothing more known about appointments, except that 
Croker refuses to accept office as well as Peel, havung talvcn 
such an activ e part against the Bill ' 

Guildhall Tuesday, May 16, 1832 

... I am just returned fiom cstmmster, where I heard, 
what I expected, that the Duke of Wellington has given up the 
formation of a new Jlimstry, and that the King has sent for 
Lord Grey The proceedings in the House of Commons 1 ist 
night were decisiv e, but things are by no means settled with 
the King Brougham said in the Lords, in rather a disdain- 
ful tom, ‘ that the communication from the King had had, and 
might have, no consequence ’ 


‘\\cdncHli\, Maj 1C IS 2 

Dear George, — I hope you will not now hesitate to jwj 
jour M-'it to London. Things are not yet adjusted between 
the King and liord Grej , but a dis'-olution is wliolly out of 
the question. Ixird Jlun<!tcr declared jesterd ly that, sooner 
than create peers, the King, his fither, would go to Hanover. 
He must novcrthelc‘>s agree to the terms dictated, which I 
dart «aj will be severe enough • the Bill to pass without anj 
lUeration ; and the power to m iko is m iny peers as inaj 
he necc« irj for that purpo'O in case of resistance; — if not 
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farther to dismiss Lord Hill and all Tories in office under the C 
Crown. j 

My own notion is that the great body of tbe Tories will 
now secede from the House of Lords, and that the Bill will 
pass without finther ojDposition. I consider the revolution 
pretty well effected. From this time the King and the peers 
can do nothing against the will of the people. 

Frida}', May IS, 1832. 

... I am sick of bulletins — not but that it gives me sin- 
cere pleasure if I can give you auy intelligence or gratification ; 
but I wish excitement were over, and we had again quiet and 
dull times. The question I believe now is whether Lord 
G-rey shall at all events force the making of peers, or the 
King can avoid it. The Tories, seeing the Bill must pass, are 
anxious to prevent the making of a great number of Whig 
peers who would permanently overwhelm them, and, for this 
purpose, are*}villing to secede from the further discussions on 
the Bill. . . . 

House, of Commons, six o’cloch . — After the pi'ospeet of a 
great explosion all is finally settled. Grey is IMinister and 
Reform is carried. When I came down I found all in a state 
of alarm. It was understood that the King obstinately held 
out, and that something frightful would happen. The House 
was called over on Hume’s motion, and Lord Milton was pre- 
pared to move another address to the King. But when 
Lord Milton was ready to get up, the cry came ‘ It is settled,’ 
and it turned out that Grey had just left the King and that 
there was a satisfactory arrangement. In a few minutes after. 
Lord Althorp got up and said that Lord Grey had now a sat- 
isfactory assurance that he had the means of carrying the 
Reform Bill, and that he and his colleagues remained in 
office. There has since been an explanation from Peel justify- 
ing himself for refusing to join the Duke of Wellington. 

Lord Milton aftei'wards showed me his address. What a 
■ stormy debate it would have brought on ! 

[Extract from the Autobiography.] 

Lord Grey was reinstated in his office and an intimation 
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was given on the part of the Duke of "Wellington, Lord Lynd- 
hur£>t, and the great bulk of the peers who had opposed the Bill, 
that they would absent themselves from the Hou'^e in its 
subsequent stages, and offer it no further obstruction. The 
necessity for making new peers was thus obviated. I think Lord 
Grey, under the circumstances, was justified m proposing such 
a step, as otherwise some more violent breach of the Constitu- 
tion would almost inevitably hav e occurred ; but I must con- 
fess that a numerous creation of peers to carry a particular 
measure against the opinion of the existing House cannot in 
my opinion be considered a constitutional proceeding, and 
can only be defended as a coup d^itat to ward off greater 
evils. 

On the 4th of June the Bdl passed the Lords by a majority 
of eighty-four, twenty-two peers only v otmg against it. 

The Bills for Ireland and Scotland followed and were 
earned without difficulty. In the latter, ratione ongmts, I 
took a special interest. I had long felt galled by the state 
of political degradation to which my nativ e country bad been 
reduced The forty-five members for Scotland were returned 
by, and voted for, the Mmister of the day like the sixteen 
peers, and had regularly changed their allegiance on every 
change of administration. Hence the general belief that all 
Scotchmen were venal politicians, and hence the populantj 
on the stage of such a character as Sir Pertinax 3 Iacsycophant 
Sir Bobert Peel allowed that the system of ‘ supenoritic'i^ jn 
Scotch counties, and of self-elected town cmmcils in Scotch 
boroughs, could onlj be excused as a necessary counter- 
balance to the excels of popular election prevailing m Eng- 
land. I «as tl erefore delighted to assist Jeffrey, the Lord 
Advocate, m framing the Scotch lleform Bill, and in doing 
everything in my power to further its progress through the 
House. 

During this session I again introiluced my Bill for 
a General Register of Deeds. It was referred to a Select 
Committee, which I attended mo«t laboriously. I made con- 
verts of almost all the members of the committee, but I was 
defcatwl by a combination of the country attorneys, wli<» 
thouglit, erroneously, (hat the measure would dimini«h (h<i^ 
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business and their profits. They are the most influential 
class in the country. Lord Grrey was against the measure 
because his attorney in Northumberland told him it was a 
bad thing. The country attorneys have the borough seats 
very much at their disposal, and they frighten more members 
by their threats than they influence by their arguments. 

Sunday, June 17, 1832. 

Dear Greorge, — I was dehghted to hear of your happy 
meeting with your wife and children at Edenwood, and that 
you were pleased with your visit to London.® 

I have been so much hurried that I literally have not had 
time to write you a scrap. This evening I start for Birming- 
ham, and to-morrow morning I enter Dudley, a new borough 
in Schedule D, from which I have had an invitation. The 
thing looks exceedingly well at present. There is no other 
candidate in the field except a Tory who has no chance. . . . 

• 

Birmingham ; Monday night, June 18, 1832. 

Dear Greorge, — We have had a glorious day at Dudley^ 
and I really think the thing is certain. Sir Horace St. Paul, 
the Tory candidate, has not the remotest chance, and no other 
reforming candidate is now likely to offer. What a contrast 
to Stafford ! Our procession was one of the most magnificent 
spectacles ever beheld. There were in it about twenty large 
banners with inscriptions, and there were flags in almost every 
window in the town. A great many came here to meet me, 
and in Dudley the multitude was said to exceed 10,000. 
Instead of treating them, they treated me. I was not allowed 
to put my hand in my pocket from the time I started from 
Birmingham till I returned. What struck me most was the 
extreme moderation of the party, although they are called 
Radicals. They received with perfect approbation the expo- 
sition of my genuine political sentiments. 

I am to sleep here to-night and set off early in the morn- 
iiifif for London. 

s His brother, 'who had lately received the honour of knighthood, had 
been staying in London, and the correspondence had been interrupted 
during part of the months of May and June,— Ed. 
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Thursdaj, July S, 1832 

. . . The dullness of the times must excuse the brevitj 
of my epistles. There is here the languor of exhaustion. 
The House of Commons is empty, and politics seem forgotten. 
I cannot get Lord Althorp and Lord John to hnng on the 
Bribery Bill for a second reading, and I shall be gone on the 
circuit before it is discussed. This is the only subject about 
which I now much care. 

jMaiy IS going the circuit with me.® We are to have a 
trial for high treason on our circuit at Abingdon, after 
finishing at Gloucester, but this cannot last more than a 
single day. The accused is the person who threw a stone at 
the King at Ascot I have then only to attend to the regis- 
tration of the Dudley electors, at which I must be present — 
then for Scotland 

Worcester July 25, 1832 

. . . We talk of nothing here but the cholera. Thank 
Heaven, the assizes are oier, and I am yet safe, with my wife 
and babe. JMaty and Hally are at a gentleman’s house about 
two miles off in a pure delightful air. We contri\ed to get 
through the business last night and I joined them. The 
courts had rather a melancholy aspect, no woman or man ad- 
mitted unless on business, with chloride of lime sprinkled eveiy 
half-hour. There are a good many new cases here, but it has 
not been a*’ yet so bad as at Gloucester. One doctor ran 
away and has co\ ered hirn'^elf with disgrace. * 

Stafford is said to be \erj itealthy. IMary is to be at 
Ingestre (Lord Talbot’s), about fi\ o miles off. We are going 
on an excursion to Lactnor, Ijord Soinerh’s. In spite of tlic 
cholerx I ne\er enjojed life more. * 

Gloucester A\«lne.(lay, Augast t5, 183J 

Dear George, — We remain all ejmte well, but the matter 
becomes rather serious, and I ha\c despatched Jlar^ .andJIalh 
to Stroud, nine miles off. Ihcre were 1 1 *;! night fi\o death«, 
three clo^e by tlie lodgings wlicre I now write to jou, and 
there are a great number of new ciscs to-dij from the heat 
• Ills Ivt Circuit — I D 
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and moisture. Had if no! been for file exfremo slowness of 
the judge, we should have finished yesterday, and I now 
very much doubf whether wo shall finish fo-movrow. 

The city presents rather a dismal scene, but our corps 
preserve their r/aicle dc cojur, and I make no doubt that we 
shall all escape. !My clerk was the only craven. When he 
came into Gloucester he l*id himself on two chairs and gave 
himself up; so I was obliged to send him otY to London yes- 
terda}’. In court we arc almost overpowered by fumigations 
and aspersions. Most men have bolt Ics or charms of difTcrent 
sorts about them. A druggist has made a little fortune by 
selling what he denominates ‘disinfectors.’ The walls of the 
houses are covered with placards advertising remedies, giving 
cautions, and offering religious advice to the inhabitants. 


Clifton : Augu<^t liO, \SlV2, 

. . . We are again in the midst of the cholera. It has 
been raging tremendousl}’’ at Bristol and has come over to 
Clifton, although it has not yet mounted the down or table- 
land above the Avon. It has been much worse both here 
and at Gloucester than the returns j^ublished by the Privy 
Council represent, as the lowil authorities for the sake of the 
place, and the Government for the sake of the comitiy, take 
care that only a part of the truth is told. The most remark- 
able circumstance I hear of at Bristol is that the people hate 
the doctors who are labouring for them, and believe that the 
sick are poisoned and buried alive. 

We leave this at six o’clock to-morrow morning, breakfast 
a,t Bath, and then push on for Abingdon. 

We had a very nice drive from Stroud to Dursley, through 
the clothing valleys, which are exceedingly pictm’esque and 
interesting. We then visited Berkeley Castle, and saw the 
very identical room in which Edward II. was murdered. The 
sword which is shown as the instrument is apocryphal, but 
the room and the whole castle certainly remain as they were 
five hundred years ago. It is the only baronial castle in 
England which remains entire and is still inhabited. 
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Abingdon Angosfc 2% 1832 

I was wrong iii saying that none of our corps had 
been frightened Charles Phillips the orator (who has fought 
a duel), finding the state in which Gloucester was on Satur- 
day week, left his bnefs and fled from it AMiile I was in 

Bath yesterday, Seqeant passed through from Wells 

for London, being afraid to go to attend the assizes at Bristol, 
giving up his bnefs to his clients This I consider very 
pusillanimous and culpable Where a man’s duty requires 
him to be, there the cholera is to be disregarded 

Our trial for high treason is over and has terminated, as 
might be expected, in a conviction, but without any notion of 
an execution 

We are going on to-night to Beading, and to-morrow to 
Erlwood, near Bagshot, where Loo and httle iMary still are I 
know not what we shall do during the autumn, but I really 
consider our vi«it to you at an end till next year, when I 
trust we may accomphsh it under happier auspices 

Crooks s September 1”', ISS** 

jSo public news Strong attempts by the BadicaN 
to make Ministers and the^\Tiigs unpopular from the alleged 
defects m the Reform Bill ■\^ e shall now be the Con‘;er\a- 
tue party Ihe motemeni must be resisted Hunk of poor 
Denman being received at Nottingham lery much as Sir 
Charles etherell was at Bristol I expect to go doivn to 
Dudley in a few da^ s The cholera has been raging dread 
fully in that country, but it is rather subsiding, and m} 
presence no\i is reckoned material Had it not been for 
this I should now ha\e been at Brighton, where it is at la«t 
determined we are to ta^te the ^ea breezes 

Ilaglej September ”C 183 

Dcir George, — The^ liaic a fist at Dudle) for the 
cholera Hus has intemipted the eanva-’s Here I nmnlxiit 
six miles ofT for pure air and quiet I came o\cr last night 
md return this citniiig 

Hie tuna s has gone on s’ltisfictorily Hiere is con- 
mUrablt languor, but the electors scetii to remain tnu I 
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do not think there is now any danger of an ultra-Radical can- 
didate. The struggle will be with the Tories, who are to try 
to bring in Sir Horace St. Paul, now member for Bridport, ^ 
an anti-Eeformer, who has large property in the parish. His 
party have been very active the two last days. They have 
all Lord Dudley’s interest. The peer himself, you know, is 
under restraint, but his managing agent is giving notices to 
quit, turning off workmen, and resorting to other violent 
measures to intimidate the Liberal voters. It is a curious 
fact that if the franchise had been lower we should have been 
beaten ; but the ten-pounders are chiefly shopkeepers and in- 
dependent tradesmen, and set all threats at defiance. 

I expect to finish the canvass on Friday, and get back to 
London on Saturday. 

Brooks’s : Thursday, November 1, 1832. 

Dear Greorge, — I do not know whether you care about the 
result of the Bristol case.^ The defendant is gloriously ac- 
quitted. Nothing endangered us except Scarlett’s Conserva- 
tive peroration, which I could not induce him to omit. The 
rest of his speech was most admirable. 

Lord Tenterden continues as ill as can be, and I do not 
believe that he will live three weeks. People hail me as Mr. 
Solicitor, but I have pot the slightest reason to expect pro- 
motion. It has just been stated to me by a man who pre- 
tends to know, that Wilde has no chance, but that there are 
two others besides myself imder consultation. 

I am only anxious about Dudley. The Tories are making 
tremendous efforts, and although my friends are very honest, 

I do not rely much upon their conduct. 

Birmingbain . Sunday, November 4, 1832. 

... I am on my way to Dudley to be present to-morrow 
at the revision of the list. The last news I heard before I left 
London was that Lord Tenterden was dead. Everything will 
be settled before my return. I must a little regret my 
absence, though I could do nothing were I on the spot but . 
listen to reports. 

^ Trial at bar of tbe Mayor of Bristol for neglect of duty during the 
Reform riots, vrlieii a great part of the city was burnt down. — Bn. 

VOL. n. c 
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Coart of Kings Bench Tuesday ^ovember 6 IBS'* 

. Denman has had notice that he will be recommended 
to the King as Chief Justice Nothing is pubhshed as to 
Solicitor-General, but I hear the report that John Wilhams is 
to be the man ; I have heard nothing more from any other 
quarter 

I had a successful trip to Dudley, and was very csordially 
received I harangued them assembled in the market-place, 
and they msisted on taking my horses from my carnage and 
dragged me nearly a mile out of town, where we parted, 
agreeing to meet at the same spot when Parhament is dis- 
solved 

[Secret and confidential "I New Street Thursday November 8 1832 

Dear George, — I have had an interview with Brougham, 
and all is right I cannot, even with you, enter into details, 
which it was stated to me are known only to Brougham 
himself, Grey, Althorp, Holland and Denman Thus much I 
must be justified in sajnng, though not to be mentioned to 
anyone, that I am to be Solicitor-General Knowing the 
lively interest you take m all that concerns me, 1 should 
have acted wrong if I had kept you longer in suspense 
This was indeed the crisis of my fate 

King s Bench Monday November 19, 1832 
Dear George — Nothing is yet finally fixed, but, under 
injunction to secrecy, I may mention to you that the object 
of Go\emment was to provide for Home, to make me Attor- 
nej General, and a Chancery man Solicitor-General This 
cannot be done for the present A tiresome negotiation has 
been going on for Bayley to resign After a great deal of 
aacillation he has sent me his definitive answer this morning, 
that he will resign in February and not sooner I concent 
therefore that Horne will now be Attorney-General, and I 
presume your humble seiaaint Solicitor General I hare 
ju<»t left Brougham, who is a good deal annoyed about it, but 
nothing more can bo done I ba\e had a di'^agreeable nego- 
tiation and I am glad to wash mj hands of it, whatever may 
be the result. 
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1 Vi'i-'li thi' Twl^ic inn wrvi' v.'cil M'ttlcd. 1 Icnnw cn 

nnt Iniw onr ( t(n’(rnnifiit ('oiiKl luivn ;n'i im] (Hi'iVrcni ly : ^ 

’iKippen^ t<> rnnn'iu < innl individn.'il-' niili liardiy :inv ' " 
i^hnne. il'.ov ;u'n in :> sriMjm. 'I’lin 'rnrii'-- iln nni disnui'-'i' 

I’nn'r tlin; iln citp-dnl of Aniwrvp nniy Imld niif iil! the 

tln'on :in'nlntn p.nw.T-- 1 ;dvn p:irt vd.ili Holland, tli:'.* tlic l''rcncli 
i'in.'t ni:iv l'-> burn: , .-‘.nd ili!- I'in'di"-!' di'-p- I'M'd. 'I'iicrn cannot 
bn a bi'it'T tc-; i>r poHti, -ad -■luinacn; a.: ]n!-'cut than tin* 

■.pit'.-t ion how hnio can the cita.de] of Antwerp hold fuil.-- 
A Whirr aa.y-. 'i-nday'-a: btv'.h.e-t:’ a < 'on-.-r\ a.t ive, ‘it i" 
inijWt'Lrna.bh'.' 

K r. N<*’. T 

[)ear (Tcoroe. — I’.ytiie tinu' thi'^ re.-ieh-*- yon .'Mavpa.rel 
v.ill .-i't cr-in-law t-' her Ma-je-ty'.-' So!icitor-( i eiienil. 1 
htivc ha.d a.n int'-rr i'-w with r.roU'r;ha.in lo-da.y a.nd e\ervthino 
is S'-liledi. Horne y//'o {i.rjiur- ,\l i ')rney-( J eiiend. v;ith a.n 

un>ler.-:t a.ndino tha.t he is to become judir*'. :ind that in the 
n\'-antini'- 1 am i o euuiluct all Government pro'-ecut iojis in i he 
IvinrrV Ih-nch. a.nd to be con*-idted rr'jtarat ely wlien nece.'-sar\. 

I’lte a.)i])ointment arc gone down to IJrighton (o-day, ;ind 1 
suppo^(‘ 1 shall be sv.orn in on .Monday. 1 feel a good dca.l 
excited, l.nit I .‘^hall bea.r my fticulties very meekly. 

d'onrs most aftect ionat ely, 

'.I. {’. 

r.roo]:.sV: Sui]fl:i\, NovcuiIxm ] 8 h 1 .\ 

Dear George. — T had my interview yc.^l crdtiy between one 
and two with Gafi'er Grey. He made only one condition with 
iiie, that 1 should not bring in tin,* llegister Dill as it miglit 
make Government unpopular, f told him 1 htid arranged tlitit 
Mhllitim Broughtim sliould bring it in tind f should .*;upj)orl, 
it. The Gaffer was even tifniid that one so nearly eonnected 
with Government ;is Mullitim Drongham should bring it in, 
declaring himself personally hostile to it,. I soon refuted 
the argument he used, but the truth is he knows nothing 
about the matter. 

I called to-day voluntarily on Althorp, who saw me and 
was exceedingly cordial. I know from a good source that he 
stuck out for me very strenuously. He told me, what I before 

c 2 
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knew, that he is to communicate directly and exclusi\ely intb 
me, Without regard to Attorney 

Nothing IS wanting now but that the Belgic question were 
settled and the elections well o\er Both are very awkward 
subjects If there be a protracted siege of the citadel of 
Antwerp, there will be a great outcry against Government 
Then I am desperately afraid there will be a number of offi 
cial men thrown out The Conservatives leiy confident 1\ 
assert that I shall be among the number But I know thej 
have told several specific hes about the Dudley election, and I 
pay the less attention to their boasting, although I cannot 
but feel a good deal of anxiety upon the subject 
Parliament is to be dissolved on IVIondiy the 3rd 


KngsBench Ti esday November IBS'* 
Dear George, — I am now fully instilled in office I wi-^ 
sworn in yesterday, ‘ and took my place accordingly ’ 

The King does not come to town till Jfondiy Loo 
amuses herself hy going through the ceremony of knighthood 
She, as Sovereign, makes Hally get down on one knee, she 
then touches his shoulder with a pen, and says, 'Ki«c, Sir 
ITallyhurton,* on which he immediately springs up and mikes 
his obeisance 

There is nothing new in politics That ugly General 
Chasse still haunts us I expect to hear m a few hours that 
Antwerp is in ashes The question, it is said, was referred to 
OUT Government whether the Trench troops should enter the 
city or not, and all the responsibility will be cast upon us 
However I think it was wise to do eveiything to bnng the 
matter to a speedy conclusion cofite que coUte 

Assuming only common prudence, I believe Grej t. 
Government may go on Most moderate and sensible men 
see that this affords the best chance of pre-^crving the 
monarchy No new-born zeal on my part, for I have oflen 
said that I thought it exceedingly desirable for the puhhc 
tranquillity that the AVhigs should remain in office » few 
years after the passing of the Kcforni Btl! 
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Dudley : Dcconber H, 1832. 

Dear George,— I iiiteiidccl tobavewriUen you a few lines 
in answer to your exceedingly kind and gratifying letter of 
Isovember 30 before I left toini on ]\Ionday ; but I was 
.detained at St. James’s till past six, and at seven I was in 
my post-cliaise. Brougham took me with him at two, in the 
•expectation of having my business done before the Council ; 
.but this could not be contrived, and I was obliged to wait, (ill 
it broke up, after considering t.he recorder .s report.. I had 
.an opportunity of seeing the jMinisters, who were all very 
kind and cordial. The Gaffer condescended to quiz me a 
little about my knighthood. His ]\Iaje.«fy asked me divers 
•questions, among others, whether I was not married to a 
daughter of Sir James Scarlett. 

I made my entrance here yesterday at twe]v(> oVlnck. We 
had a very grand procession, and there were, he-'ide-; nil the 
flags in the procession. 111 large one.s hung onf from hon.^rs 
in the streets. There seems a good .<piri( my frieml-;, 

but still there will be a very arduous struggkv and 1 c.-mimt 
regard it without considerable anxiety. Tle re nro 070 vot.'-c 
•registered. IMy committee say there are .310 (m wlmrn tiny 
Kian positively depend, that St. P.aid has n-)’, tnon- ili.-in fr.un 
170 to -200, and that the re.st are doubtful. Tlu- 
are very sincere, I believe, but they may I— u-a<-:vrd, : ral 
this is not quite a satisfactory state of thing-', .\f".'.rding m 
the usual rule of electioneering. you ot.’g'nt (that yott tnav b.- 
.secure) to be able to give all the dotibtfti! tny otr aT.'aC'n'-'. 
•and to have still a clear majerity. Ina'kky v.-- l.a*.,* 
bother about pledges, and no tkri-ion c-f - Li:- rr-i in- 
terest. 

I am established as the suor, .-f a • r in t‘ >- 

town, my principal supr>:r::r. : 'lw- r - .-r'.- di- — 

-able time of it till the efen;" :• -r-r. ru' I y : 

all this if I am TefumeL 


Dear Gecrg5,~IhiK i 
written you .GyurJur a* 
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I can safely say we Itaie won ^ There is a majority' of about 
100 for Campbell, and there are not so many votes remain- 
ing unpoUed So St Paul’s success is not upon the cards 
I presume he will resign this evening At all events, after 
the most intense anxiety, I now consider myself qmte safe^ 
The Tories continued most confident in their assertions to 
the last, and spread reports in London which veiy much 
alarmed my friends Every promise has been performed, and 
I must say there has been a great display of pubhc virtue 
"W hen I am back in New Street I shall enjoy my good 
luck I have had tune enough to read more than once your 
very kind letter, which I received on the hustings this 
morning I must conclude Thine, 

J C 


Court of King fl Bench 
Thursday, December 13, 

. . Mj letter from the hustings on Tuesday would set 
your mmd qmte at rest Soon after I had despatched it 
Sir Horace St Paul ga\ e up the contest, but we could not 
get through the necessary form* to have the returns pro- 
claimed till yesterday at twehe The triumphal procession 
then began and was not o^er till dark You can hardly 
imagine to yourself the exultation of the whole mass of the 
inhabitants, and it was tmlj a glorious victory 

I got off about seven in the evening, md reached New 
Street between eleven and twelve tins morning l^fary’s 
happmc'ss was perfect, for her fvther has very unexpectedly 
succeeded at Norwich This circumstance giv es me great 
pleasure 

The election'! have gone most prosperously I rejoice 
exceedingly that the Reform Bill h is worked so well I was 
very uneasy about the metropolitan distncts, but they have 
sent excellent men, and fully justified my anticipations when 
this part of the Act was under di6cu5Sion m Farliaincnt 
MTiat a deliverance from Stafford f There has been 
more bnbery there than ever, and the new part of the con- 
stituency IS wor‘>e than the old 



RETUENED FOR DUDLEY. 


Temple : Wednesdaj’, December 19, 1832. 

Dear G-eorge, — ^Yoii shall have my first frank as member 
for Dudley. This is, indeed, a very prosperous time for me. 
The elections have taken a turn which renders Ministers 
quite secure. MTien I was sworn in Solicitor-General, we 
debated what. I should do if there should be a change of 
government before the circuit.’ Things then looked very 
gloomy; The Eadicals were getting ahead, and it seemed 
very doubtful whether the Bill miglit not end in the dis- 
grace of its authors. The result, however, has been most 
glorious. The machinery has worked beyond our most san- 
guine hopes, and almost universally the very men have been 
returned that would have been vdshed for. Not one official 
man has been ousted in England, although the Tories 
asserted that hardly one would get in. j\Iy poor brother 
Solicitor-General in Deland is thrown out for the University 
of Dublin, and this is the only discomfiture of Government. 
The Tories as a party are annihilated, and the Eadicals re- 
pressed. Against such a House of Commons neither King 
nor Peers can resist improvement, or try to restore ancient 
abuses. 

j\Iy friends at Dudley behaved most nobly. I never 
was deceived in any representation made to me. No pro- 
mise was broken. There was no drunkenness, no bribery. 
I was a little afraid of what might be attempted in this way ; 
but I was told, and I believe told truly, that St. Paul could 
not buy five votes in the borough, for that any man sus- 
pected of taking money would be infamous. 

I ought to mention to you that there' were twenty-five 
Scotchmen ten-pounders who voted for me. How extraordi- 
nary ! There is no reason why there should be Scots at Dudley 
more than any other town in England. They are all shop- 
keepers and Ettle traders, exceedingly decent and respect- 
able men, and my warm friends. I was supported by every 
countryman in the place. Did you read in the Tory papers 
an account of his Majesty’s Solicitor-General having kissed 
the cap of Liberty, presented to him on the end of a pole in 
the streets of Dudley ? Hilyard, a Conservative counsel 
sent down against me, said if the Government had ■ any 
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I can safely «ay we have won ^ There is a majority of about 
100 for Campbell, and there are not so many votes remain- 
ing unpolled So St Paul’s success is not upon the cards^ 
I presume he will resign this evenmg At all events, after 
the most intense anxiety, I now consider myself quite safe^ 
The Tones continued most confident in their assertions to 
the last, and spread reports in London which very much 
alarmed my friends E\ ery promise has been performed, and 
I must say there has been a great display of public virtue 
'VN hen I am back in New Street I shall enjoy my good 
luck I ha\ e had time enough to read more than once your 
very kind letter, which I received on the hustings this 
mornmg I must conclude Thine, 

J C 


Court of King s Bench 
Thursday, December 13, 1832 

. . My letter from the hustings on Tuesday would set 
your mind quite at rest Soon after I had despatched it 
Sir Horace St Paul ga\ e up the contest, bu*^ we could not 
get through the nece^'^ary forms to ha\ e the returns pro- 
claimed till j esterday at tweh e The triumphal procession 
then began and was not o\er till dark You can hardly 
imagine to yourself the exultation of the whole mass of the- 
inhabitants, and it was truly a glonous Mctory 

I got off about seien in the evening, and reached New 
Street between eleven and twelve this morning IMary’s 
happiness was perfect, for her father has very unexpectedly 
succeeded at Norwich Tins circumstance giv es me great 
pleasure 

The elections have gone most prosperoiislj I rejoice 
txceedinglj that the Reform Bill has worked so well I was 
very uneasy about the metropolitan districts, but they have 
sent excellent men, and fully justified mj anticipations when 
this part of the Act was under discussion in Parliament 

a deliverance from Stafford’ There has been 
more bnberj there than ever, and the new part of the con- 
Ktituencj is worse than the old 
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by a nigbt coacb and breakfasted in New Street. The 
■children are greatly delighted to see me, and a beautiful 
^lass cup presented to me by a patriotic glass manufacturer 
at Dudley. 

I have since been answering government cases, and now 
I am going out with ]\Iary to a dinner party. I cannot 
complain that at present life stagnates. 
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finnness they would dismiss ine for this outrage. It was 
a blue cap, much more like an imperial crown, a gift from 
the ladies of Dudley, which Hally now wears on his head 
crying out, ‘ Campbell for ever ! No Paul ! No tripe ! ’ 
This last cry was very effective during the election, and arose 
from an attempt of the Paulites to bribe my Voters by tripe 
suppers. 

Brooks's ■ Cbristmas Day, 1832. 

Dear George, — We are in great spirits here upon the 
surrender of the citadel of Antwerp. The news was first 
brought us by Lord John Pussell, who had just read the 
Government despatches. Lillo and Liefkenshoek I presume 
will be ceded immediately, and the Belgic question finally 
settled. The Conservatives will hang themselves ; for this 
was their last hope. 

Thus we have a merry Christmas, and I hope we shall 
have a happy New Year — multos et felices. 


Brooks 'a Saturday, December 29, 1832. 

... I have had a prosperous trip to Dudley. I went to 
Birmingham by the mail on Wednesday night, went over to 
Dudley after breakfast on Thursday, had a grand dinner, at 
-which, considering that we are the rabblcj we made a toler- 
ably respectable figure. Yesterday morning I gave audi- 
ence to all Dudley people, electors or non-electors, who 
wished to consult me — like a Roman patrician among his 
clients. You would have been amused to see how I was 
required to get people large estates and great sums of 
money — they not knowing how they were connected with 
the property, and only having heard that they were entitled 
to it. I was expected, first, to tell what the will was, and 
then to interpret it. I made my escape between two and 
three. At Birmingham an e.arly dinner party was made for 
me to meet the new member^ Attwood and Scholefield. I 
have conversed with these heroes soeral times before in 
passing through Birmingham. They are both mighty good- 
natured, and I believe very well-meaning men. I was 
obliged to leave the company soon after seven. I came np 
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by a nigbt coach and breakfasted in New Street. The ( 
•children are greatly delighted to see me, and a beautiful _ 
glass cup presented to me by a patriotic glass manufacturer 
at Dudley. 

I have since been answering government cases, and now 
I am going out with Mary to a dinner party. I cannot 
■complain that at present life stagnates. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Jamtaby 1833 — ^NoTEitBEB 1834 

Tlie Irish Coercion Bill — Lord Stanley — Manners Sutton re elected 
Speaker — Sir Pease, the Quaker — Bills for the Amendment of the 
Law — Stafford Disfranchisement Bill — Business at the Bar — Dinner 
at Kensington Palace — Stay at W aimer — Tour m Ireland — Marquess 
Wellesley — Appointed Attorney General — Defeated at Dudley — Oat 
of Parliament for Three Months — Elected M P for Edinburgh — Rcsig 
nation of four Members of the Cabinet — Lord Melbourne succeeds 
Lord Grey — Autumn m Scotland — The Grey Festival — Pepys succeeds 
Leach as Master of the Rolls — Rolfe the new Sohcitor General — 
Burning of the Houses of Parliament 

[From the time of my father’s appointment as Solicitor- 
General, he had little leisure to de\ote to correspondence 
Ills letters to his brother, though not less frequent, are 
more burned and fragmentary. To passing events he 
merely alludes, as he assumes his correspondent to be ac- 
quainted with them from reading the daily papers On the 
other hand, the jMemoir, written in 1842, has now reached a 
period within ten years of the time of writing, and the 
history of those ten jears ^vas accordingly still fresh in 
lus memory. I haae therefore a\'ailed myself chiefly of the 
Autobiography for the narniti\ e of these years, introducing 
letters occasionally when they give an account of matters 
which he does not mention m the Jlemoir, —Ed ] 


Autobiography. 

My foot was now in the stirrup, but still I was in 
frequent apprehension of being thrown bj unlucky chances 
and the imprudence of others. confidence w*is soon 

shaken mtht wi^om and discretion of mj new masters, and 
I doubt c<l the stahiUt) of their power, notwithstanding the 
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immense majorit}’' of Liberal members returned to the House 
of Commons. 

My first confidential communication from the Grovern- 
ment ^vas a printed copy of the draft of the Irish Coer- 
cion Bill. I read it with amazement and grief. It was 
then still more arbitrary than when introduced into the 
House of Commons, several very obnoxious clauses having 
been omitted, or qualified, on my earnest remonstrances to 
Lord Grey. . The Bill no doubt was the measm*e of Stanley, 
the Irish Secretary, and very much in accordance with his 
rashness, wilfulness and determined spirit; but I am now 
quite at a loss to understand how all the rest of the Cabinet 
were induced to concm' in it. They had not the experi- 
ence which we have since happily obtained of the good effect 
upon Ireland of a kind, liberal and confiding government ; 
but that it should have been defended by those who had so 
often reprobated and moved for the repeal of Lord Castle- 
reagh’s Six Acts onl}’’ shows how differently men feel on the 
same subjects in different situations. They ought to have 
been alarmed likewise by the apprehension of suddenly 
turning the tide of popular opinion against themselves, 
although now they were probably tranquillised by recollect- 
ing how essentially Ireland is hated by the English nation, 
and what a lenient view is taken here of any measure which 
tends to degrade the mass of the Irish population. For my 
own part I could only remonstrate and try to mitigate. The 
Bill, being an isolated measure, was no sufficient reason for my 
leaving a Government whose Tory opponents most zealously 
supported it, a Government whose general policy I admired, 
a Government about to abolish slavery, about to open the 
Indian trade, about to reform municipal corporations in the 
three portions of the United Kingdom. I can safely aver 
that, both before this famous Coercion Bill was introduced 
and while it was passing through Parhament, I laboured, and 
in various instances successfully, to mitigate its severity. 

I was now acting Attorney-General for Ireland. Black- 
burne, who filled the office of Attorney-General, would never 
consent to leave his practice in the Four Courts in order to 
serve in the House of Commons. Crampton, the Solicitor, 
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had been rejected by the University of Dublin, ind there was 
a difficulty in finding another seat for him No confidence 
was reposed in Home, my colleague He was never con- 
sulted on any measure depending, he was not invited to 
take part in any debate, and he was seldom in the Hou^e 
except when his attendance was reqmred by the Secretary of 
the Treasury upon a division 

I then saw a great deal of Stanley, the Irish Secretary, 
and I can bear my testimony not only to his being quick and 
vigorous in business, but very courteous and agreeable If 
he said sharp things, he was willing to be paid back'’ on a 
footing of perfect equality Although afterwards very ob- 
noxious to him when he had gone into opposition and the 
Church Rates question came up, during this session of Par- 
liament I was a great favourite of his, and, when there was 
a vacancy on the bench, he declared ‘they might make 
judges whom they pleased so that they left him Campbell ’ 
I was rather at a loss to iccount for bis extreme unpopulanty 
in Ireland, till I saw the excessive brusquene of his manner 
with strangers, and his carelessness about the opinion of 
others 

The session of 1833 began with the re-election of Man- 
ners Sutton as Speaker, a step said to have been resorted to 
from the difficulty of reconciling the conflicting claims of two 
members of the Reform partj to the chair (Littleton and 
Spnng Rice) , but it was a most inauspicious start for the 
Reformed House of Commons The old Speaker had not 
only been the nominee of the Tones, but was known to all 
who had narrowly observ ed him to be, in the chair, on unfair 
enemj of the Liberals, calling upon those of his own party 
who, he thought, would serve it, and when he had to go 
to the other side, liking to select such men as Feargus 
O’Connor, who he knew would disgrace it Besides, though 
he had the reputation of being an excellent Speaker, as 
every Speaker Ins for the HnI fortj jears,* he had nothing 

' I lja\c 1 can! LoM JTollard «ay It mast reqaire scry lUtle tal nt 
to make a goexi Speaker, for cviry Speaker In my time Ijm liccn pro 
noanced a good Speaker nnlcss otic— and 1 e wa* the only man of talent 
wl o lias been Speaker In roy time— Lord CrenTllle 
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to recommend him OTCccpt good humour ;uid gentlemanlike 
inanncrsj for he had no acuteness of intellect, and he was 
utterly deheient in constitutional law. While he filled the 
chair he was talked of for Prime ^linistor ; hut- as soon as he 
Avas ejected from it he fell into perfect, insignificance. 

iviy first display ns Solicitor-General was on the question 
whether I^lr. Pease the Quaker might he permitted to sit on 
making an afiirmation at, the table, without, taking an oath. 
I maintained that upon the just construction of the statutes 
he might, and the Uouse followed my advice, for which T was 
much applauded in the ncwspap(‘rs. Put my jiopularity was 
soon dimmed by the arrival of the Irish Coercion Pill from 
the Lords, where it had passed almost, unanimously. I 
thought it was gone on the first, reading — if was so viwy 
inefficiently opened by I^wd Althorp, who seemed heartily 
ashamed of it ; hut Stanley came to the rescue and showed 
such nerve, such knowledge, such tact, and such eloquence, 
that he brought round the House to the opinion that it was 
necessary, mild and humane. I avoided speaking on the 
principle of the Pill ; but when it came into Committee the 
labouring oar fell upon me, and I had many tussles ^^fh 
O’Connell, who denouncetl me as a tool of the ‘base and 
bloody "NMiigs.’ 

Early tliis session I reintroduced my Pills for abolishing 
‘fines and recoveries,’ for allowing brothers and sisters of 
the half blood to succeed one another, for regulating t.hc 
law of dower, and for fixing at twenty years the period of 
possession which shall give a right to real jiroperty. They 
quietly passed through both Houses of Parliament without 
one single syllable being altered in any of them. This is 
the only wise way of legislating on such a subject. They 
had been dra^vn by the Real Property Commissioners, printed 
and extensively circulated, and repeatedly revised, noth the 
advantage of the observations of sldlful men studying them 
in their closet. A mixed and numerous deliberative as- 
sembly is wholly unfit for such work. 

Later in the session I brought in a Bill for enabling 
creditors to obtain satisfaction from the property of their 
debtors, and to abolish imprisonment for debt except in cases 
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had been rejected by the Unuersity of Dublin, and there was 
a difficulty in finding another seat for him Xo confidence 
was reposed in Home, my colleague He was ne\er con- 
sulted on any measure depending, he was not invited to 
take part in any debate, and he was seldom m the Hou'^e 
except when his attendance was required by the Secretary of 
the Treasury upon a dnision 

I then saw a great deal of Stanlej, the Irish Becretarj, 
and I can bear my testimony not only to his being quick and 
vigorous in business, but very courteous and agreeable If 
he said sharp things, he was willing to be paid back on a 
footing of perfect equality Although afterwards \ery ob- 
noxious to him when he had gone into opposition and the 
Church Hates question came up, during this session of Par- 
liament I was a great fa> ourite of his, and, when there was 
a %acancy on the bench, he declared ‘they might make 
judges whom thej pleased so that they left him Campbell ' 
I was rather at a loss to account for his extreme unpopularity 
in Ireland, till I saw the excessi\e brusquene of his manner 
with strangers, and his carelessness about the opinion of 
others 

The session of 1833 began with the re-election of Man- 
ners Sutton as Speaker, a step said to have been resorted to 
from the difficulty of reconciling the conflicting claims of two 
members of the Deform party to the chair (Littleton and 
Spring Dice) , but it was a most inauspicious start for the 
Deformed House of Commons The old Speaker had not 
only been the nominee of the Tones, but was known to oil 
who had narrowly observetl him to be, in the choir, an unfair 
enemy of the Liberals, calling upon those of his own party 
who, he thought, would 6cr\e it, and when he had to go 
to the other side, liking to select such men ns Hcargus 
O’Connor, who he knew would disgrace it Desules, though 
he had the reputation of being an excellent Speaker, as 
c\ cry Speaker Ins for the last forty yeirs,* be Ind nothing 

• I l;a^e I canl IjOhI Uolland fay II racst r«ittire ^cry lUtlo talrnt 
to make a pood tpeaVer, for criry Speaker Jn my tjme been jro 
notincetl a pood Speaker tialcff one— and t c wa* the only nun of talent 
who 1 w Uen ‘speaker in my time— Lord Orenrille * 
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to rfcommcnfi him osoopt humour uud .s'rittlouumhho 

munucr.*’’, for ho h.'ul uo acutout"-'' <'f iu{'’lhH’*^ rujtl lu’ 
uiiorlv (it-fu'iont in onn^titutioual law. Whilo h*’ hlh*! th-' 
chair he wa,*^ talk<-il tif for Prime Minif-t'-r; hut an j,ontt h.- 
wui- eiectod from it he fell iiito p.-rfeet iu^ii^nihr.m' e. 

^iv fjri^t display UK .'^oHritor-fJourr.!! «:!*• f'U tiu* rpi' tiou 

whether Mr. Pea'-e the t^Hja’o r miyhf h'- p'Tmi'f«-4 to d;* 
makiuit an nfhrnnition at the tahh% nithotu trihini! an o )*h. 
1 maintaiiuMl th.at npui the jtK‘-i I'ou'-trtietioti of the M.atu’e , 
he mighty anti the liou-e foliovo <i my a.tiviee, for v.hirli 1 c., . 
much applantleti in the n''W.>-ptpi r^. Put m) p ‘psshoity v.-.i 
soon dimmed by the arrival oj tlji- lri~h Pill fto;n 

the l.ortP’, where it harl p:>"^eij ahn».t tnetnitnosn Iv. I 
thought it wa*: gon<' on tin- tjr^-t reading " it voe "> ; <ry 
incincient ly o]>ened by Iv-trd AUhorp, ’.vho j'e.j.aed luartpy 
ashamed of it ; intt Staidev came to the fe- esa’ and hoaed 
sucli nc-rve. sueli hnoah title, ♦.tseh ta.et, ;«nd ’Uelt el..jU‘m-\ 
that he iwttngh.t rotnid tiu* Ihar-e lo (lo- opinion ‘l.a.f i* v,.v’ 
necepKiry, mild atid luntusne. I .-'.voided ‘p’ ihing fus Jlse 
]»rinciph; of Uie P»i!I ; imt alien it cime isito t ’onimitte.- tp.. 
labouring oar fell upon me. ami I iuui tnatiy tin -ho- njth 
O'Connell, who denouneed m<* a< a fouj of tho ‘Pt-e .an! 
bloody AVliigs.’ 

liiarly thi-"' ■•^e'-sion 1 rein*r‘«hiri d mv PsH- fur a?i.!j<hin>» 
‘fines and recovc-rie.c,’ for aiiowing attd -I't-r of 

the half Idood to .«nccefMl one aiiother, f^r reetdatinu On- 
law of dower, and for hiving at {•.venty vears fh.e p- ridl of 
po.'session which .shall give a right to re.d prup-riv, 'i’ln v 
quietly pas.scd through both IPai.-e^ of Parll.-itijeni v.itl!..u't 
one single syllable being altered in any of them. Thi.. in 
the only wise way of legislating on .■^ueh a subject, q-poy 
had been drawn by (lie Peal Property Comnd-ioner.--, printed 
and extensively circulated, and rejn-atedly revi'-cd. v.iih the 
advantage of the ob.servations of slnlful men studying them 
in their clo.set. A mixed and immeron.'^ delibWat'ive as- 
sembly is wholly unfit for sncli worlc. 

Later in the session I brouglit in a Pn*li for <-nabling 
creditors to obtain satisfaction from the projjcrty of tlmir 
debtors, and to abolish impri.«oninent for debt cxerqg 
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of fraud Absurd as it may seem, by the then existing la\\r, 
neither land, nor gold, nor bank-notes could be taken in 
execution and apphed to satisfy a debt estabhshed by the 
judgment of a court; while without the judgment of a court 
or the warrant of a magistrate, any man might throw any 
other man into pnson by merely swearing to a debt of 10k 
The simple statement of such abuse's bespoke fa^ our with the 
judicious for a measure to correct them ; but a tremendous 
clamour was raided against the Bill by tradesmen accustomed 
to defraud young heirs, and by xmpnncipled money-lenders, 
countenanced by some well-meaning people who think that 
nothing, however oppressive or absurd, can be bad if it 
has existed while the nation has been thriving, and the 
Bill met with so much opposition that I was obliged to let it 
drop 

The only stipulation made with me by Lord Grey when 
I was appointed Solicitor-General, was that I should not, 
while a law ofEcer of the Crown, again bring forward the 
General Registration Bill, lest it might be supposed that the 
Government supported a measure which he and his solicitor 
disliked, and which was so odious to a large and powerful 
class in the community I acquie'^ced the more readily as 
the measure never can be earned without the strenuous 
support of a strong administration illiam Brougham with 
my concurrence moved for leave to reintroduce the Bill, I 
seconded his motion, but after it had been once read he 
abmdonct! it in despair, and it still waits a more an<5picious 
time ’ 

JIuch di«c«';>ion took place ilunug the sc*! ion on i 
subject from which I studiouslj kept aloof, — the Stafford 
Disfranchi'jcmcnt Bill It was charged that at the fir^t 
election under the Reform Act there had Wn gro-oir 
eomiption than was ever known in the Iwrongh before, 

• ten l/rr m" I S»>7 — I tl ougl I t}»at Jia'pScioiw tnic lat amTf<l In 
tl ii of 1851, t\l cn tl « mevore Iwinp rccommpr Iwl in tl e Queen « 

hl*ech I t it in as tto orpan of tio Ggrcninunt,anl ciimctl it 

triuiapl jnlly tbrouph tl e Iloa^c of Lonis , bni altbeupb l.onl J Rawll 
jrv fe«4e«l antj fell a preat llial It cl oabl pass it tras (Iroj ped frort 

lie paralyfi* wl cli tl en seited him and 1 is collenpae* sjnee tl en tbero 
las N-en no Oorcrciren* • rong eroegb to deal with tl^ tneaserr 
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the ten-pound lK'n«oholderi: ns well as the old frcenien, 
instead of decently waiting for the distribution of voting 
tnoneVj openly })utting up their votes for sale to the higlu'st 
bidder, and the matter was referred to n Select ('ommittee. 
The object of a jweliminary Bill was fo imhannify the 
witnesses who shmdd give evithuu-t' accusing themselves. A 
frightful ease was made out, and in siweral successive sessions' 
Bills were brought in, and pa-sed the rommons. etdirely to 
di'-fnmchise the borough. But the measure met with no 
favour from la'ird Brougham and the Lords, and tlu' borough 
eontinues in possession of its franchise*, the eleetors doubtless 
insisting more .‘-fremionsly than evt'r that their ‘ roits ’ shall 
be respected. Under one of the ancillary Indemnity Acts, 
(lishorne. my old colleagne, was examined as a witness, and 
* made a clean breast.’ 1 was strongly advised to follow his' 
example, h-st some malicious pi'rson shoidd institute an 
action or indictment a'piinst me for bribery; but I preferred 
running the risk, ns it was not very serious, and, although il 
xvas well imderstood that no one for n hundred 3 'ears had 
represented Stafford on principles of perfect purity, certain 
mischief would have arisen froin a law oflicer of the Crown 
himself openly admitting an infraction of (he law. 

i\ry business at the bar was now nearl}’ equal to that, of 
Scarlett, and much greater than that of any other man in 
court. I was generally opposed to liim, and, considering the 
relation in w'hich wc stood to each other, there were some- 
times rather unpleasant collisions between ns. T of course 
thought (hat I behaved with great moderation and forbear- 
ance, .and that the fault was his in expecting (hat at the 
expense of my client I should defer to him as in private life. 
TInfortunately lie had now gone over most, zealously and 
bitterly to the Tories. This arose partly from bad luck, by 
which he gradually and imperceptibly drifted into a false 
position, and partly from the treacheiy of Brougham, who 
when the "Whigs took office in 1830 was commissioned by 
Lord Grey to conciliate Scarlett, and hold out to him the 
prospect of being made Chief Justice of the IGng’s Bench, 
hut who withheld the communication and forced him from 
the Liberal side, with the feeling rankling in his breast of 
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having been betrayed and cast off by the party he had long' 
zealously supported. 

I had about this time the disagreeable task of cond acting 
the tnalof a criminal information filed in the name of Home, 
the Attomey-Greneral, agamst a newspaper for calling on the 
people to refuse the payment of taxes, and to nse in insur- 
rection against the government because the Reform Bill was 
so imperfect, and unuersal suffrage, annual parliaments and 
the ballot were withheld from the people I was reminded by 
the counsel for the defendant of a sentiment uttered by Lord 
iMiIton during the fervour of the Reform Bill, that * when 
the wishes of the people were disregarded by a wicked 
government, resistance was no rebellion,’ and of a speech 
said to ha>e been made by William Brougham, the Chan- 
cellor’s brother, during the crisis in iMay 1832, to a tax- 
gatherer who called with ‘ a httle bill ’ for as«:essed taxes : 
‘Walk away, Sir, till our little Bill is passed ; and when our 
little Bill IS passed, I will pay yours.’ ^^^ly were not these 
cases prosecuted ? I was obliged to rely on the difference 
between mtcmpcrait! expressions spoken without premedita- 
tion and immediately repented of, and a systematic purpose 
to excite insurrection and bring about a change in the 
goi emment by physical force After some hard blows on 
myself and ray employers I obtained a coniiction, and the 
defendant was sentenced to imprisonment, which he richly 
deserved, whatever fitc ought to have befallen the over- 
violent friends of the Reform Bill. 

Letters to Sir George Camjphtll in the year 1833. 

Court of King b Tercli Icbruary 2, 1833 
.. I give a grand dinner to-da} to the Oxford circuit, 
who rejoice most sincerelj in mj promotion, hut not more so 
than thej did in the report that I had been killed by a fall 
from mj horse at Gloucester. I have got a Court suit for 
my dinner at Ixird Althorp's on Mondaj. 

iebruarjr 5, 1833 

, , . Althorp’s dinner went off vtrj pleasantly. The 
Fpcech, which I entirclj approve of, was read before dinner. 
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I Avisli tliere had been something in it about taking off taxes. 
I introduced myself to Lord Ormelie.^ He talked very touch- 
ingly of his father's regard for ours. I fear the Marquess 
will never take his seat on the jMarquesses’ bench. It seems 
he has been extremely infirm for the last two years. 


New street: Simclay night, February 10, 1833. 

... I have worked to-day above thirteen hours, but the 
quiet of my library has rather restored me after the bustling 
fatigues of the week. To struggle against Sir James Scarlett 
all the morning and sit in the House of Commons all night, 
is not an eas}^ life. 

Jlarch ], 1833. 

... I look forward to the termination of the sittings 
as the commencement of great enjoyment, but I am in sad 
trouble. This Irish Coercion Bill places me in a most dis- 
tressing situation. My constituents are all in a flame, and I 
have petitions to present against it signed by thousands. I 
shall not be at all surprised if it prove the ruin of the whole 
party. Loss of office I should care little about if we fell with 
■dignity, but it is rather disgraceful to be turned out for 
grasping at arbitrary power. 

I have been leading a horrid life for the last ten days. I 
have not sat down to dinner more than twice, and this morning 
at two I went to bed having tasted nothing since breakfast 
but a few gingerbread nuts. 

March 23, 1833. 

. . . Thank Grod we have at last got the Irish Bill through 
the Committee. I shall have a little trouble upon the Re- 
port, and then my cares will be over. The only benefit it has 
done me is to accustom me a little to beat the red box on the 
table opposite the Treasury Bench. When I first spoke as a 
man in office I was embarrassed by my novel situation in the _ 
House, and, as in former times, my mouth suddenly became 
parched ; but in my late contests with O’Connell I was as 
much at home as wrangling in the King’s Bench. He and I 

® Son of John, fourth Earl of Breadalbane, who was raised to the 
Marquisate of Breadalbane and Earldom of Ormelie in 1831 , and died in 
1831.— Ed. 
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ate great friends now. Last night he acted the hon enfant 
and tried to be amiable both publicly and privately. He is a 
very extraordinary fellow and certainly has vast powers and 
resources, I told him some time ago by way of a reduclio' 
ad absurdum, that he could not hive his Parliament m 
College Green unless he were to agree that it should be sub- 
ordinate to our Parliament at St. Stephen’s, like the House of 
Assembly at Jamaica. He now says he has been working upon 
that idea, and he thinks they may agree not to change the 
succession to the Crown, or meddle with questions of peace or 
war, < 5 Lc. But this will not take us in, for no sooner would 
he have his domestic legislation than he would declare it 
independent and supreme. 

What I have seen of Stanley in these matters has raised 
him in my opinion. He is most exceedingly acute and of 
vigorous understanding and flowing eloquence, and, notwith- 
standing an abrupt, careless manner, I think he is unafiected 
and good-natured. 

March 20, 

... I am amused by what you say of dialect. If England 
and Scotland go on together under the same government for a 
thousand years, there will be a marked difference between the 
dialects of the two countries, — even among well educated 
men ; but unless in peculiar situations the Doric is hardly 
any disadvantage. We hive a very barbarous pronunciation 
from most of the representatives of the new boroughs, who 
talk of the ‘ ustings ’ and the ‘ ouse ’ dc This is vulgar, and 
denotes want of education, and bad company. Not so the 
national brogue, Irish or Scotch. 

The King said to the Duchess of Gloucester the day after 
the last Drawing-room, * What a pretty woman Lady Gamp- 
bell 13 ' ’ I am quite jealous * 

May 27 , 1833. 

... I have got my own five Bills through the House 
I was obliged to watch for opportumties to forward them 
between twelve at night and three in the morning. 

The Stafford business has annoyed me a little. Till 
settled, I am prevented from taking any part m the Bribery 
debates. 
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AVe have filed an ex ojjicio against the ‘True Sun’ 
(O’Connell’s and Cobbett’s paper) for exhorting the people 
not to pay taxes and preaching np passive resistance. I am 
responsible for this prosecution, and I never shall regret it 
whatever may be the event. 

Amidst these pains my public pleasures are going to Lady 
Lansdowne’s and Lady Grey’s parties, and dining mth the 
Duchess of Kent. 

June 4, 1833. 

. . . The dinner at Kensington went off very well. The 
Duchess was very civil to me and reminded me of our sejour 
at Broadstairs when we were neighbours. I merely made 
my bow to little Princess Victoria. Slie is shoi't for her 
age, but seems in good health and loolcs lively and good- 
humoured. She is very graceful in her manners. She 
appeared in the drawing-room before dinner, and we found 
her there when we returned. She soon afterwards took 
leave of the company very graciously and retired. There 
were thirty-four at table, ladies and gentlemen. I was 
lowest in rank and sat next Sir John Conroy. He says the 
Duchess is decidedly Liberal, although she does not mix in 
party politics. The little girl by accident about two years 
ago became acquainted with her destinies. Those about her 
are loud in her praise. Her life is very valuable, for if the 
Duke of Cumberland were next heir a revolution would be 
inevitable. 

June 6, 1833. 

... I suppose you have often seen Lady Ormelie."* I 
met her for the fii'st time at the Duchess of Kent’s and struck 
up a great friendship with her. Vere not my heart fortified 
against any such impressions, I should have fallen in love with 
her. She is one of the most beautiful and graceful creatures 
I ever beheld, and a great credit to our country. 

As I have heard you say you like to see a trait of vanity 
in me, I must inform you that the Attorney-General is not 
invited to Kensington, and that my introduction to the 
Princess was personal and not official. 

■* Eliza, daughter of George Baillie, Esq., .of Jerviswood ;■ married A.D. 
1821, died A.D. 1861. — Bn. 
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June 8, 1833 

... We had a splendid dinner yesterday at Lansdowne 
House — the Premier, several Cabinet jMinisters and a blaze of 
fashionable beauty, to meet his Eoyal Highness (the Duke of 
Sussex). I said to him, ‘ Sir, ive heard your Hoyal Highness 
bestow a hearty imprecation on the bishops in the House of 
Lords on iMonday, to which we said Amen,’ ‘ Ay,’ said he ; 
* flesh and blood could not stand it.* ® 

June 14, 1833 

. . . The divine creature I saw at Lansdowne House, and 
who completely effaced Lady Ormelie, was Lady Stafford, 
lately Lady Gower, a most exquisite production of nature.® 

New Street August 11, 1833 

. . . You may be surprised that I am now here. I 
had prepared everything to start for Walmer yesterday at 
seven. But the preceding night between one and two Lord 
Althorp said he should bring on the Bank Charter at twelve, 
I told him how I was circumstanced, and that I could not 
attend. He said he could not go on without me, and pro- 
posed to the House to put oif the Bill till Monday. This 
they would not agree to, as many members were remaimng 
in town on purpose. Althorp offered to send doivn a ICing’s 
messenger to explain my detention to Lady Campbell I 
wrote my letter and he despatched it. We got through the 
Bill and I dined mth him. 

... On Friday night I caused a prodigious laugh at 
Hume’s expense. He put a question to me as Solicitor-Gen- 
eral that had nothing to do with the matter in hand I re- 
maimng silent, he reiterated his question very peremptorily. 

I rose and said, ‘ If the hon. member for Middlesex would call 
at my chambers to-morrow and fix a consultation with 'proper 
vnstrudionSy I would look into my books and answer the 

* ‘On the question (Irish Chuich Keform Bill) being put, all the 
bishops except one marched below the bar Somebody observed to the 
Duke of Sussex, ” Look at tli^ bishops, * when he exclaimed in a voice to be 
heard by fifty persons, " G— eternally d— them —Extract from a 
previous letter 

• Harnet, daughter of sixth Earl of Carlisle , married second Duke of 
Sutherland, died AD 1868. 
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qiiestioii to the best of my ability.’ This was well imderstoocl C 

as an insinuation that Joseph wished economically to filch an 

opinion out of me "without a fee, and from the unexpectedness 
of the turn it told amazingly. ‘ John Bull ’ to-day perverts 
the story and converts it into a proof of my being surly and 
sordid. 

"• Brooks’s : Saturday, August 21, 183.“), 

... I am on the "wing for Walmer. The House has ad- 
journed till Tuesday, and the session may be considered at an 
end. On Wednesday I rode with Fred ~ from Hampstead to 
Hendon. He repeated to me beautifully the first fifty lines 
of Ovid’s IMetamorphoses, ‘ Ante mare et terras,’ etc. It ’ 
was a sort of epoch in m^’’ existence to hear my son declaim 
Latin poetry, understanding and relishing it. 

'Walmer: September 1, 1833. 

... I got back on Friday evening. We are all well, 
affectionate and contented. It blows a terrible storm, and a 
ship was wrecked yesterday evening on the Goodwin sands. 

I said, ‘ Polly,® suppose 3mu and I had been on board, what 
should we have done ? ’ Polly (embracing me). ‘ We should 
have put our arms round each other and sunk together.’ 
Hally. ‘ If I were a big man I would put you on my back, 
dear Papa, and swim ashore with you.’ 

Walmer : September 6, 1833. 

. . . ]\Iy days pass very indolently and agreeably. We 
are upon the margin of the sea, on the very spot where Julius 
Caesar landed. This really is so, as you will see if you will 
look at the map and his account of his first expedition into 
Britain. The cliffs end about half a mile to. the south, and 
here is an open beach for the disembarkation of an army, 
which Henry VIII. thought it necessary to fortify by Walmer, 
Deal and Sandown castles. We have had terrible storms, 
but it was curious to observe on Saturday and Sunday about 
a hundred ships, that by good luck Had got into the Downs, 
lying at anchor in smooth water as comfortably as if they had 

’ His eldest boy, aged nine, who was at school at Hampstead. — E d. 

® His second daxighter, aged six. — E d. • 
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been in a wet dock. The crew of a wrecked vessel we saw 
landed on the beach before our door. 

Brooks’a ; September 21, 1835. 

... I am going by the Holyhead mail to Birmingham 
to-morrow night. After the King had delivered his speech 
proroguing Parliament about three weeks ago, he withdrew 
to uncrown, and while this ceremony was going on he said 
to the Chancellor, ‘ I did not spare my voice, my Lord ; sailors 
and lawyers do not spare their voices. Are you going out of 
town immediately ? ’ Chancellor. ‘Yes, Sir, this very night.* 
King. ‘What, by the mail?’ I was told this within half 
an hour of the colloquy by two persons at different times 
who were present. Brougham not being one of them. There- 
fore do not consider it derogatory to the dignity of the Soli- 
citor-Greneral to travel by the mail, when his Majesty was 
not aware that there would have been any impropriety in 
his Chancellor travelKng by this conveyance. 

Autobiography. 

After the close of the session I paid a visit to my con- 
stituents at Dudley to give an account of my stewardship. 
The Irish Coercion Act was difficult to deal with, but I had 
a glorious theme in the Abolition of Slavery all over the 
British Empire ; my own law reforms were trumpeted with 
effect ; and a delusive vote was carried with hardly a dis- 
sentient voice, that ‘ Sir John Campbell deserved the un- 
abated confidence of the electors of Dudley.’ 

I proceeded on a tour to Ireland. My headquarters were 
with Littleton, the Chief Secretary (now Lord Hatherton). 
He introduced me to his father-in-law. Marquess Wellesley, 
the Lord-Lieutenant. His Excellency received me with 
distinction, and in. several interviews talked to me of Ms 
own history with singular frankness. The ex-Governor- 
General was at no pains to disguise his own opinion that he 
is the first statesman of the age, and that he had done more 
for our Indian Empire than Clive or Hastings. He spoke 
most contemptuously of the Duke of Wellington as a poli- 
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ticinii, although he allowed him lulents as a military com- 
mander. ‘ But,’ said he, ‘ the public owe Arthur to me. 1 
first discovered his genius for war, and I employed him on 
my responsibility when he Avas nnknoAvn, and would have 
remained unknown. Arthur owes ever 3 ’thing to me.’ He 
still denied him all ‘civil wisdom,’ insisted that he was in- 
capable of discerning public opinion, or either following or 
guiding it, and that he was quite unfit for the post of Prime 
^linister. The noble IMarquess, notwithstanding his dis- 
appointment at not being sent back to Ireland in April 
1835, nor employed in the Government then formed, ap- 
pears to have continiied of the same mind till t owards the 
end of the ^Vhig rule, when he transferred his proxy in the 
House of Lords to the same ‘ Arthiu',’ being actuated by 
Lord IMelbourne’s peremptory refusal to make him a duke 
— an honour which he most greedil}’- coveted, thinking lie 
better deserved it than ‘iVrthur.’ 

I dined vath the Lord IMa^'or of Dublin to meet his 
Excellency, who delivered a most admirable speech. I was 
made acquainted vath Blackburne, the Attorney-General, 
and several distinguished law^^ers on the bench and at the 
bar, and I ivas very much pleased with their manners and 
their conversation. In point of literature and general in- 
formation I think they are inferior to Scotch advocates, but 
they are superior to them in eloquence, every Irishman 
having the gift of the gab. 

I passed some days with Lord Duncannon in the county 
of Kilkenny, and I went by Lismore and Cork to the Lake of 
Killarney, equal in picturesque beauty, I think, to any lake 
to be seen in England, Scotland, Swisserland or Italy. I 
was now near Derrynane Abbey, and I had some thoughts of 
paying my respects to Daniel O’Connell, but I was afraid of 
bringing scandal on Lord Grey’s Government, then at dire 
enmity with the ‘ Liberator.’ ^^^aen he heard I was coming 
to Ireland he asked me to visit him. I said that if I 
accepted his invitation it must be. without prejudice to my 
prosecuting him for high treason. 

Having gone by Holyhead, I returned by Liverpool, and 
for the first time in my life travelled by a railroad, then 
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considered something marvellous, but hardly more marvellous 
than was the rapid mail-coach by which I originally travelled 
m two days and three nights from Edinburgh to London. 
I hastened back to my family at Walmer. This is the 
only tour I have e^e^ taken, since my marriage, without my 
dear wife, and she would now have accompamed me had she 
not been disabled from travelling by the approaching arrival 
m this world of my third son. He made his appearance in 
due time, and I called him Dudley in comphment to my 
faithless constituents.® 

In the end of 1833 it was thought an opportumty 
had arisen to pro^ade for Home. Judge Bayley, for many 
years a justice of the King’s Bench and now a Baron of. the 
Exchequer, had become very infirm and wished to retire. 
The plan was that Horne should succeed him. A most 
violent control ersy arose upon this subject between Home 
and Lord Brougham, the Chancellor. Horne asserted that 
Brougham induced him to agree to become a Baron of the 
Exchequer on a solemn promise that he was neier go 
circuits or sit as a criminal judge, and that a new Equity 
judgeship was to be cut out for him m the Exchequer. 
Brougham insisted that Home had unconditionally *accepted 
the appointment of a puisne Baron. Bayley resigned. 
Home positively refused to be his successor.* On the 22nd 

® My youngest daughter \\ as named Edina, m compliment to consti- 
tuents who ever remained true to me 

' By the following letter Brougham wished to mate me try to frighten 
Home, bat I positively refused to take any part in the controversy — 

‘Great Stanhope Street Wednesday 

‘ My deir Solicitor General — I send the two last letters one received 
at eleven last night, and after I bad as I thought settled the new difficulty 
as to Home s motion I saw Lord Duncannon afterward>», hnt he thinks 
his seeing him would do no good, and agrees with me in thinking ytfw 
should go to him in order to give him a hint that we are aware be has very 
iDjudicions, possibly perfidious, advisers, and he will do well to listen to 
them no longer I really consider this as useful, if not necessarj, for m 
the position into which he has brought things I should be extremely sorry 
if anything harsh or unkind were done towards him, and I may be forced 
to let the atfair take its coarse which he would be the first to repent of 
Giving him a general warning, as above, and also letting him know that 
one of the most eminent (if not the most emment) men in the Court of 
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of February’’, 1834,0 patent passed the Great Seal appointing 
Sir John Campbell Attorncj'-Gcneral. Gurney was made 
the new Baron. This was veiy annoying to me. I had a 
sincere regard for ITorne, who had many valuable qualities, 
and I grieved on every account to see him thus sacrificed, 
even if it were by his own caprice, l ie imputed no blame 
to me, and our friendship has remained uninterrupted. We 
meet occasionally at. the bench table in JJncoln’s Inn Hall — 
neither of ns veiy luchy as Attorney-Generals— he a jMastcr 
in Chancery, I a pensiouless pccr.- 

The session of 1834 hiid begun before this crisis, and I 
had been engaged in a sharp dcliatc which arose out of 
certain charges brought against Baron Smith, an Irish judge. 
I thought they ought to be entertained, and made an 
animated speech against judges delivering harangues to 
grand juries on politics and political econony^, contending 
that the foreman has a good right, if he dissents, to get up 
and answer them in open court. The Government, under 
my. advice, carried a motion for a committee of inquiry. As 
soon as I ceased to be a member of the House, advantage 
was taken of my absence ; a motion was made to rescind 
the order for the Committee ; the Government remained 
staunch, but, being without legal assistance, they were over- 
powered in argument, and the motion was carried against 
them by a small majority. 

At this time I was fighting at Dudley, and about to be 
defeated there. jMy seat was vacated by my juomotion. 
This is an absurd law. An officer in the army does not 
vacate his seat if promoted to be lieutenant-colonel from 
being a major, and the step from Solicitor to Attorney- 

Chancery is ready to take the office to-da}*, would be but fair to liim aud 
"kind. He will be at Lincoln’s Inn at ten, if you prefer that to calling on 
him. * Yours ever, 

‘H. B.’ 

2 Sir Denis Le Marchant in his IJfc of Lord Altliorx) (p. G2) uses the 
following expressions : * Horne was abruptly displaced at the instigation of 
Sir John Campbell, who being then Solicitor, was impatient to be Attorney- 
General.’ The context gives a very different view of the transaction from* 
that suggested by Sir Denis Le IMarchant,— who adduces no authority for 
the statement which he makes. See also Life of Lord Lroitgham, p. 426. 
—Ed. 
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General is equally professional advancement, there being no 
reason to suppose that a constituency would make any dis- 
tinction between the two offices. But the result in my case 
may lead some to argue that the opportunities cannot be too 
frequent of enabling the people to express their opimon of 
the existing administration.® 

On my appraach to Dudley I was met by a respectable 
procession ; but when I began to canvass I discovered the 
cold shoulder of some of my tormer partisans, and I was told 
that the Whig Government had not rooted out corruption m 
the manner expected when the Reform Bill was passed. 
Daniel Whittle Harv ey had, a few days previously, brought 
forward his motion in the House of Commons about the 
Pension List, and my iron-hearted operatives asked, * Why 
are the mothers and sisters and children of peers, who have 
done nothing for the public, to be maintained in luxury at 
the public expense, while we are obliged to support our poor 
relati\es from our hard-earned wages, or see them sent to 
the workhouse ? ’ 

I transmitted news to Downing Street of the shadow of 
my defeat cast by the coming event, and it occasioned great 
surprise and consternation. This was the first heavy blow 
which the Whig Government receiv ed. I went on resolutely 
doing my utmost for eight days and nights, but without 
any favourable turn. Jly opponent was the same JMajor 
Hawkeb whom I had twice defeated at Stafford, — a good- 
natured, silly, harmless fellow, but whose personal quabties 
were as little considered as mine, he being most zealously 
supported as the Conservative candidate. On the day of 

* ‘A curious cxpeiient was suggested to me whereby I might by the 
existing law accept the office of Attorney General without vacating my 
seat 

• The pomt which has occurred to me for consideration is whether 
a new election is quite necessary or not If you take the office mtliout 
any of the emolumenfs, &c , thereto belonging, as I did my Kings counsel 
ship, and as is now generally done in that case, bow are you in a different 
position as to vacating your seat 7 I had the Crown briefs on the Northern 
circnit by virtue of my office — as you have in Customs, Excise, ic. ITiis 
all assumes the talary to be almost nommal also One should avoid doing 
it unless there was a strong inducement — but think of it Yours ever, 

‘If 11’ 
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election the hnttio was snon over, tlio electors beinj^ {Killed 
out at the numerous booths in three hours, and Ih'nvkes had 
as ijivat a maioritv over nu‘ as 1 had had ovi'r Sir IJornee St. 
raid. 

The pain of defeat was for some time absorbed in (he 
apprehension that the (own of Dudley woidd be utterly de- 
stroyed. ^lany thousand pit-men had come in from the 
surrounding iron ami coal mines, hirming a most formidable 
mob in my interest : and as they said 1 had not had fair jilay, 
they were det<-rmined to be rt'veiiged on all who had voted 
against me. They wt-re actually beginning to jmll down the 
liouse of the master-manufacturer who had jiroposed Ilawkes, 
I wished to go out (fi (hem and addre.^-s them, imploring 
them to disperse, but I was assured that this would only 
make them worse, and (hat (he only way (o induce (hem 
to desist, from their enterprise was (hat they should be 
told 1 had left, l)udl<'y. My carriage was accordingly .sent, 
by a private way to the outskirts of the town. ] there 
joined it and posted oT to London. 'J'he intelligence of my 
departure had the desired efiect, .and (he commencement of 
the riot only produced a few trials for misdemeanour at the 
ensuing assizes. My inglorious retreat, however, was a 
grciit enhancement of the Toiy (rium])h, and (hey painted in 
large characters on a hoxtse at the corner of the lane by 
which I left the town, ‘Campbell’s Flight, 1834.’ 

I was very generously received by Ixird Grey and the 
Chancellor, but I found that I was blamed by subordinate 
members of the Government, who said that I ought to have 
carried the seat at any cost. I would sooner have lost my 
office and seen the party at once driven from power than 
have attempted to corrupt such a constituency ; but my 
accusers were afterwards comforted by knowing that an 
unauthorised agent, unknown to me and to them, had 
actually made the attempt and failed. I trust that this 
virgin constituency remains uncontaminated, being still re- 
presented by the same IMajor Hawkes without any serious 
subsequent contest. The incipient danger of corruption I 
found to arise from publicans and keepers of beer-shops, who 
were electors, and, without any notion of receiving bribe or 
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voting-money, were eager to have their houses opened with 
a view to the profit on the sale of liquor, and I fear would be 
thereby influenced in their v otc? Perhaps the best prac- 
tical security against corruption would be to disqualify all 
publicans and keepers of beer-shops 

An interval of above three months elapsed before I was 
restored to the House of Commons, a period of my life full 
of mortification and trouble The Attorney-General without 
a seat m Parliament was the fox without his tail, and I did 
not like to show myself The Gm eminent were v ery anxious 
igain to have ^he full benefit of my services Pepys, the 
new Solicitor General, though an excellent Equity lauyer 
and destmed to be a considerable Equity judge, hated the 
bustle of the House of Commons, could with difficulty be 
made to attend, and only once while he was in his then office 
was premiled upon to speak ^ 

The first place thought of for me was Jlorpeth, which 
might easily have been managed, but we were afraid of the 
clamour that would have been excited about the 'VS higs 
reserving a snug rotten borough for their Attorney-General 
Tiverton, now held by Lord Palmerston, was nearly arranged 
for me, but Kennedy, the occupant, who on resigning was to 
have been sent by Stanley to the colonie'!, always rose in his 
terms, and there was no dealing with him In my distress 
one day, meeting Billy Holmes, the Tory whipper in, I said 
jocularly I must come to him, as our own people could do 
nothing for me Holmes ‘ I will tell you what I will 
do for you Get your friend Pollock to resign Huntingdon, 
and I will bring jou in for that, for it is the only rotten 
borough you hav e left us ’ 

At length, what no god nor whipper-m could promise was 
brought about by the resignation of Lord Craigie, an old 
Scotch judge He was succeeded by Jeffrey, the Lord 
Advocate, who, a little alarmed by the shahiness of the 
Administration, was desirous of securing a "afe retreat on 
the bench There was thus a vacancy in the representation 
of the city of Edinburgh, which by the Reform Act had two 

* T1 H vvas in a di<scusiion on the law of libel —See Ttre* oj He Cl an 
eellert vol Tiii p 428 
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representatives returned by 10,000 electors, instead of one 
retimied by 32. I was invited to stand, but it vas a question 
of great difliculty wlietlier I ought to run the risk of anotlier 
defeat. I was personally unknown in Edinburgh, the Go- 
vernment had lately been beaten in the county of Perth, 
and was rapidl}^ losing its popularity. Sir Joint Hobliouse, 
who had been thrown out for ^^'’estminster about the same 
time that I was for Dudley, had put forth feelers to try how 
a Government candidate would fare at Edinburgh, and had 
shrunk from the attempt. 

However, I was determined, if I could get the consent of 
Lord Grey, to hazard all on this die, to take the box in my 
hand and to throw. Lord Grey said, ‘ It is a very perilous 
thing for you and for us. Another defeat would be most 
injurious to you iudinduallj’-, and ruin to iis as a Govern- 
ment; but you being a Scotsman who in the North may be 
thought an honour to your countr}’^, there is a reasonable 
chance of success to justify the attempt. Go, and good luck 
attend you.’ He asked me, however, whether the Chancellor 
had expressed his approbation; ‘otherwise,’ said he, ‘the fat 
will all be in the fire.’ Brougham, who, on such occasions, 
inspired great awe, or rather apprehension and alarm, in his 
colleagues, had consented, although he was evidently a little 
disturbed at the notion of my becoming member for the 
Scottish metropolis, and would have been much better pleased 
to see me filling an obscure dependent seat.® 

I set off by the mail coach the same evening. As I 
approached Haddington, I was little encouraged by the con- 
versation of a gentleman whom we had taken up at the 
preceding stage. He had been in Edinburgh the day before, 

® I had received the following note from him, accompanied bj a present 
of smoked haddocks : — 

‘ Dear A., — I am puzzled about Edinburp^h. I still think you are not 
the man, but it is by no means certain. All T have made a point of is that 
it he Cb ccHainty* Of the other seat the delay is absolutely unac- 
countable, as a large place for life was offered to one who wanted it, and 
no answer had come when I saw Lord G., though it was a week after, 

* Yours ever, 

I have sent you the limoxtred remains of three of your countrymen — 
from Aberdeen — which arrived this morning in high preservation. 
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and he gave a very animated description of the confusion 
prevailing there about the choice of a representative, conclud 
ing in these words ‘ As for poor Campbell, he has not the 
remotest chance ’ 

■VNTien I left London I was aware that the state of affairs 
might he such in Edinburgh as to render it inexpedient for 
me even to show my face there, and I had made an appoint 
ment with my brother, who then lived in Edinburgh for the 
education of his children, to meet me at Dalkeith Thither 
I drove from Haddington, and there my brother soon joined 
me, accompanied by John Cumnghame, now Lord Cuuing- 
hame, and a \ ery eminent judge in the Court of Session, then 
the life and soul of the ^^^ug party in Scotland, and ever one 
of the most sensible, friendly and excellent of -men They 
did not hold out a very flattering prospect to me, but said 
that I should make myself ridiculous by now retreating, and 
that, as I had come so far, it would be a less evil to he beaten 
So we posted off to Edinburgh and penned an advertisement 
to the electors, announcing Sir John Campbell as a candidate 
for their suffrages, and inviting them to meet him next day 
in the Waterloo rooms, to hear an exposition of his sentiments 

Curiosity drew an immense assemblage, by whom my 
harangue was not very favourably received After the meet 
mg we called upon several leading shopkeepers in the Grass 
market, who gave us little encouragement, and I said to my 
brother (of which he often reminded me), * This is as bad as 
my last canvass in Dudley ’ 

However, the next day things began to assume a better 
aspect Instead of the candidate going from door to door, 
the city was dinded into districts, the electors of each 
district met in a church belonging to the Establishment, or 
a dissenting meeting house, within the district , he mounted, 
not the pulpit, but the precentors desk, and from this he 
addressed the audience, who were -seated in the pews like a 
religions congregation, and, when he had finished his discourse, 
any elector present questioned him respecting the topics 
he had handled, or any other part of his political faith or 
practice A friend then addressed the assembly and, after 
a panegyric on the merits and services of A B , moved that the 
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said A.B. is (he most fit. and proper person to represent (bis < 
city in Parliament. The resolution ^Yas then put t,o the vote, — 
and, being carried, the meeting dispersed. Such a use of a 
place erected for religious worship in Scotland is not consi- 
dered in the slightest degree irreverent or objectionable. 

chief rhetorical supporter was Sir Thomas Dick 
Lauder, Bart., who relieved the gravity of the proceeding 
with his jokes. I was sometimes taunted with being a law3^er. 
!My Tory antagonist was jMr. Learnionth, a wealth}^ coach- 
maker. Lauder on one occasion said : ‘ I am veiy proud of 
the eminence Sir John Campbell has acquired in Westminster 
Hall, although I must acknowledge that the Tories too may 
boast that their candidate is a great conveyancer,^ distin- 
guished sjoohesman and an ornament to the bar — of course 
I mean the eplinier-har' 

I had likewise a Padical opponent, Mr. A3doun, who was 
less formidable, as Eadicalism has never had much favour in 
Edinbirngh, and he was onl3' to be dreaded from his diWding 
and weakening the Liberal interest. 

One night I was knocked out of bed by the arrival of a 
King’s messenger from London. He brought me letters from 
the Lord Chancellor and the Secretary to the Treasury an- 
nouncing that Stanley, Sir James Graham, Lord Eipon and 
the Duke of Eichmond had seceded from the Cabinet, — but 
that Lord Grey was vigorously to carry on the Government 
without them.® Two hom’s later the Tories had an express 
from the Carlton Club to announce these resignations ; and 
they immediatel3’- issued an handbill asserting that the Whig 

® Extract from tlie Lord Chancellor's letter: — ^ . If 3^ou are going- 

on half as well as we are here, 3’’ou are safe enough. Never was king 
more cordial — I may say so cordial — witli servants as his Majest3’' with 
us. I was with him a long time yesterday morning, and the same to the 
fullest extent with Lord G. The vacancies will be easil3’' filled and 
speedily, though Stanley’s is an irreparable loss, — but it is only a tem- 
porary one. He has behaved, and will behave, admirably and lionestly — 
only too punctiliously. House of Commons was last night in such raptures, 
that I should not wonder if they addressed both the Eling and his Ministers. 
'Wlien Lord A. pronounced the word confidence^ the roar was so loud and 
so long that no one ever heard its equal. You must not name names, but 
you may affirm 'imalatcd confidence of King and increased love of ITonsc of 
Commons with a safe conscience. ^ Yours ever, 
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Government was dissolved and calling on the electors to rally 
round the con<?titutional party which possessed the confidence 
of the Sovereign, AVe pubhshed a counter address congratu- 
lating the Liberal party on the secession of those members 
of the Government who had distracted its councils, weakened 
its efficiency, and impaired its popularity, and foretelhng a 
new course of policy, to be marked by the unanimity, vigour 
and liberality of those who directed it. 

The day of election at last arrived, and I had more votes 
than both my opponents put together. There was no chair- 
ing, but I proceeded in an open carriage through some of the 
principal streets to my brother’s house, where he and my five 
sisters were assembled to embrace me as representative in 
Parliament of the metropolis of my native country. In my 
farewell address to the multitude who accompamed me, I 
alluded to this circumstance, quoting the Scotch proverb : 

‘ Blood is thicker than water.’ 

I ought to mention that, though the contest was a severe 
one, there not only was not a shilling spent in bribery, but 
there was not distributed a pint of ale or a gill of whisky at 
my expense. Indeed there was no drinking by reason of the 
election The shawl-makers, the fleshers and the different 
trades met to consider how their favourite candidate was to 
be supported, without participating in anything except ‘ the 
feast of reason and the flow of soul,’ The cost of the election 
was considerable, but it arose chiefly from agency. There- 
after the agents acted gratuitously, and the disbursements of 
the members were confined to the hustings and other strictly 
legal expenses of the election, a yearly contribution in aid of 
registration, a subscription to chanties and public under- 
takings, and private benevolence expected in lyondon by all 
Edinburgh people m distress 

The morning of my return to London I waited first on the 
Lord Chancellor in his private room in Westminster Hall. 
He presented me with his great official no«egay, which I 
earned into the King’s Bench as a trophy of victory. On my 
way I met Lord Lyndhurst, going into the Court of Exchequer 
as Chief Baron, who said, ‘Well, if you had been thrown 
out, it would have been a great matter for us, but I cannot m 
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my heart be sorry for the success of an old friend.’ ’^Tien C 
at four o’clock I took my seat in the House I was received __ 
with very warm cheers by our party. 

The prophecy respecting the unanimity and stability of 
Lord Grey’s Government when he got rid of the sticklers for 
the ascendency of the Protestant Episcopal Chiuch in Eoman 
Catholic Ireland, was by no means fulfilled. Other contro- 
versies arose, and in July following Lord Grey ‘ descended 
from power.’ I most deeply deplored the event, even when 
it was found that a Liberal Administration was formed under 
the auspices of Lord JMelboume ; but I rejoiced in the altered 
tone towards Ireland.’' Instead of the Coercion Act being 
renewed, I had instructions to prepare a Bill omitting the 
trial of offences by com-t-martial and the arbitrary power the 
Lord Lieutenant had enjoyed of prohibiting pubHe meetings 
and suspending the Constitution at pleasure. Tliis change 
made the Tories very angry, and I had a violent scuffle with 
Peel when the Bill came into committee. He alleged that 
I had drawn it very clumsily and that its interpretation was 
very doubtful, trying to make good his assertions by certain 
verbal criticisms, and subtle distinctions. In answer I showed 
that my BiU was not only remarkable for brevity, but was 


^ SaHongge : Octoher 1846. — I must admit that upon reflection my admi- 
ration of Lord Grey as a statesman has considerably abated. Against high 
principles and great abilities we have to set serious defects and grievous 
faults. He was utterly ignorant of political economy, and upon social as 
well as commercial questions he adhered to most of the antiquated notions 
of his ^ order.' His combination with the Duke of Wellington against 
Canning in 1827 was wholly unjustifiable. He displayed great energy in 
carrying the Eeform Bill, but he was unprepared to govern the country 
under the new Hgime, He had a childish dislike of O’Connell, and he 
never thought that Irishmen were to be treated like Englishmen. He 
was now impracticable in the Cabinet, and constantly threatened to resign, 
considering it utterly impossible that the party should go on an hour 
without him . He was at last so annoyed by the vagaries of Brougham 
that he really longed for repose, and thought he should be happier out of 
ofllce. Brougham had a frantic idea of becoming Prime Minister, but all 
the other members of the Cabinet were earnestly desirous of supporting 
the chief. I was employed by Edward Ellice to write a letter to Lord 
Grey, urging him to continue at the helm. He capriciously broke up the 
Government on a foolish controversy respecting a correspondence between 
Littleton, Brougham, Lord Wellesley, and O’Connell. 

VOL. n. E 
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drawn with perspicuity and precision. This was really true, 
and no difficulty ever arose in carrying it into execution. 

A few days before the prorogation we had a more than 
usually jolly fish-dinner. The mimsterial fish-dinner is a 
gathering at Greenwich or Blackwall of all the members of 
the Government in either House of Parliament, supenor and 
subordinate, including the Household, to eat whitebait and all 
manner of fish produced by European seas, lakes, and nvers, 
and to get merry on the recollection of past dangers, the cer- 
tainty of holding office for six months longer, and the pro- 
bability of reaclung another Easter without a serious shake 
It 13 a sort of satumaUa or ‘ high jmks,^ and, with a due ob- 
servance of parliamentary forms, mock motions, impeach- 
ments and bills are brought forward Although there is a great 
nsk that when men meet for the purpose of being jocular 
they will be very dull, on this occasion we had some very 
good fun 

The session being closed, I joined my family, who were 
settled at Eosemount, a villa about four miles from Edin- 
burgh, that I might cultivate the acquaintance and good 
graces of my new constituents 

Edinburgh was soon in a state of uncommon excitement. 
The great scientific meeting attended by Arago, Agassiz, 
and many other distinguished continental as well as Bntish 
philosophers, was immediately followed by the famous ‘ Grey 
Festival * The Scottish nation, feehng justly that they owed 
to Lord Grey their dehverance from political degradation, 
invited him to come to receive their homage in the capital, 
and he accepted the invitation. His progress from Berwick 
to Edinburgh was marked by as much enthusiasm, and was 
attended with more real glory, than that of Napoleon from 
Cannes to Pans on his return from Elba I had the hononr 
to be one of the directors of the solemnities at Edinburgh 
Nothingdisturbed our proceedings except the unexpected ap- 
pearance of Lord Brougham from a progress he had been 
making in the North of Scotland, where he amused the people 
with accounts of his intimacy with King 'VVilhamand promises 
to report their sayings in his daily despatch to Windsor , 
whereas it was truly supposed that of all the members of the 
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‘'G-overiiinent he had become the most obnoxious to his < 

^lajesty, and they who were in the secret knew that liis 

^Majesty was then talking of liim as a madman who had run 
off with the Great. Seal to John o' Groat’s House. The difii- 
-cultywas to bring l^ord Brougham into the company of ],,ord 
Grc}’, who at that time was at. no pains to conceal liis dislike 
of liinij and whose family openly charged his treacheiy as the 
cause of the late changes. 

The Lord High Chancellor being in Edinburgh must 
necessarily be invited to the Festival. He Jiimself took off from 
the awkwardness of their meeting in public by voluntarily 
•coming to Lord Stair's at Oxenfovd Castle, near Edinburgh, 
where Lord Grey, Lady Grey and his daugliters were residing. 

I was present at the renconire, and never did I so much ad- 
mire Broimham's boldness of heart and loftiness of manner. 

O 

He was fully aware of the feelings of all the Greys towards 
him, and if he had been before ignorant he must now have 
been informed b}' their averted ej’^cs, cold looks and shunning 
demeanour. But he accosted them and continued to behave 
to them as if he had believed they regarded him with un- 
mixed benevolence, — only that his approaches were more than 
usually respectful, and his caresses more than usually tender. 

He conquered, and to my utter amazement he has since been 
in confidential correspond enee with Lord Grey and invited to 
Howick. This cordial reconciliation did not take place till 
both had been a considerable time out of office, and both had 
a grudge against Lord jMelbourne’s Government. To reconcile 
all past differences between political leaders there is nothing 
so effectual as idem seniire de repuhlicd, i.e. to hate the 
jMinister for the time being from a sense of injury. In this 
way have I repeatedly seen men harmoniously knit together 
who, with great reason, had vowed against each other eternal 
•enmity. 

The triumphal entrance of Lord Grey into Edinbirngh, 
the presentation of addresses to him from all parts of Scotland, 
-and the speeches in the banqueting hall, were all very fine. 
Lord Grey’s expression ‘that he had not fallen but descended 
from power ’ was truly felicitous. Lord Durham’s speech was 
the best he ever spoke, though he was not justified on such 

B 2 
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an occasion in comphining of the Go\ emment for not doing' 
enough This complaint drew out Brougham’s famous declar- 
ation, which he has often denied but which I myself heard, 
that ‘ the Go\ ernment last session had done too much, and 
that he hoped next session they would do less ’ He however 
showed himself, as he always does, to be a consummate 
rhetorician 

At this very time died at Edinburgh Sir John Leach, 
Master of the Kolls, who might hai e left a great name behind 
him if he had resolutely stuck to his profession and his party, 
instead of becoming a Court intriguer But ivith a view to 
his own advancement, and to ruin Lord Eldon in the good 
graces of George IV , he issued the Milan Commission and 
brought on the tnal of Queen Caroline, which marred his 
own fortune, shook the monarchy, and ensured to his patron 
the fame of being the most profligate, the most heartle'js, and 
the most foolish of sovereigns 

According to the usual routine of promotion, I, as 
Attorney-General, ought to have succeeded Leach Brougham 
however selected Pepys, the Solicitor-General, httle suspect- 
ing that this was the man who was to supersede him as Whig 
Lord Chancellor The pretence for passing me over was that 
Brougham being himself a common lawyer, it would have 
made an outcry if at the same time a common lawyer had 
been appointed to the Kolls This was so plausible that I 
found I could not resist the appointment, and I offered no 
opposition to it beyond a protest that it should not be drawn 
into a precedent 

After a tour in the Highlands and a delightful week at 
Taymouth, the seat of Lord Breadalbane, where I met and 
estabhshed a great intimacy with Lord Durham, I returned 
to England and resumed the regular discharge of my official 
duties There was a considerable demur about naming me a 
colleague as Solicitor-General ith my concurrence Charles 
Austin was first proposed, and I wrote to him strongly ad- 
vising him to accept , He was a man of consummate 

abilities, and might ha\ e made himself a great name * 

• My father adds tliat Mr Austin lal mile 40 000/ in ooc season 
before railway committees and tl at h s health broke down soon after tl i* 
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The other t^s•o deUberated upon for the ofHce of Solicitor- 
General were Wilde and Kolfe. I was for l\olfe, and luckily 
for me I carried him through, for 1 afterwards acted with liim 
for five years most liarmoniously, and always received from 
hiin most, efiectnal assistance. 

Our connection as colleagues was in the first, instance 
speedily dissolved. His patent, had passed the Great Seal, 
and he had been sworn in, but before he kissed hands or was 
knighted the Whigs were all turned out of office. 

Letters to Sir George Campbell in the year 1834. 

r.rooks’s : Jammry ], IS.'M. 

. . . Lord Holland is the only ^Minister in London. I 
dined with him on Sundaj’, and met in the evening Talley- 
rand, Dedel the Dutch Ambassador, &c. Nothing memorable 
except that Lord Holland lieard the King say on the morning 
of the dissolution of the lastParliaTnent, when adifiiculty was 
made about the state carriage, that he would go in a hackney 
coach. 

House of Lords : :\larcli 2fl, IS.'M. 

. . . Here I am again in my wig and gown, forgetting 
my misfortunes.^ I have been debating whetber the English 
Attorney-General or the Lord Advocate of Scotland has pre- 
cedence. The Chancellor was for giving it hollow in my 
•fiivour, but I candidly stated a fact which induced him to 
suspend any decision, and, bowing like Noodle and Doodle in 
the play, we mutually protested for our respective ofiices. 

I dined yesterday with the Chancellor. He said that an 
arrangement must and would be made for bringing me again 
into Parliament immediately after the recess. He was 
pleased to observe that there had been no Attorney-General 
since Perceval whose presence in the House of Commons was 
so important to the Government, and that the measures in 
contemplation could not be got through without me. There 
is some floiuish in this ; but, notwithstanding insinuations 

date. These statements must refer to a later period, as Mr. Austin did not 
retire before the year 1846 . — Ed. 

® Having lost his election at Dudley on being made Attorney-General. 
—Ed. 
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I have heard to the contrary, I believe that he and all the 
others are sincere in their msh that I should be restored 

... If the security of Ministers is endangered by their 
own folly, they are set up again by the folly of their oppo- 
nents The Duke of Wellington’s speech about ‘ the Thirty- 
nine Articles of Christianity ’ has placed us on a pinnacle 

Brooks s Friday, August 22, 3 834 

... I am going to Boyle Farm, on the banks of the 
Thames, to pay what may be considered a whimsical \isit 
to Sir Edward Sugden If Brougham knows of it he will 
certainly think that I have entered into a conspiracy with 
his enemies to defame him The truth is that Suggy and 
I, by an interrogatur of the First Division of the Court of 
Session, are called upon for their guidance to give an opmion 
as to whether lands at Penang are to be considered real or 
•personal property ; and as we could not meet in town, he 
has invited me to dine and sleep at his honse, that we may 
consult and write our judgment to-morrow morning 

New Street Fnday, October 17, 1834 

, . . You will be able to think of nothing but the terrible 
fire which has burnt down the Houses of Lords and Commons 
I received a wound on my knee — ^not seriously hurt — in work- 
ing an engine to save Westminster Hall, which was twice in 
flames 

Mary and the children are gone to Abinger. I follow to- 
morrow for a couple of days . . 

I am going again to look at the nuns I saw the con- 
flagration almost from its commencement. I returned home 
about eleven o’clock, having tasted nothing since breakfast 
I afterwards returned I received the wound on my knee 
between two and three. I am greatly delighted that the 
Hall was saved. The last person I conversed with was the 
Speaker’s son, who wis wandering about, having no home to 
go to. He was stepping into a cab to go out to dinner when 
the flames burst out. 

In addition to my wound, I had my pocket picked of a 
purse with four or five pounds and a pocket-handkerchief 
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Rrooks’v*? : jrondny, October 20, 1831. 

. . . I have been atl ending (he Privy Council all day about 
the grc;it. fire. It may be saiisfactoiy to you to know that 
there is the clearest evidence of its ha%dng originated from 
.'^ome workmen belonging to (he Board of Works indiscreetly 
burning wooden tallies (or nick-sticks), which encumbered a 
room of the Exchequer, in the flues of the House of Lords. 

Yet a respectable witness swore that about ten o’clock 
on the Thursday" night at an inn in Dudle}', a man entered 
and said he had just been informed that, (he House of Lords 
was burnt by the carelessness of some carpenters. The man 
is sincere, but he must have dreamed it, or it is an acci- 
dental coincidence. 


Council Office: Tuesday, October 21, 183*1. 

. . . Here am I sitting idle while Brougham examines 
the witnesses. He is like Bottom in the play and likes to 
act all the parts himself. However I have a comfortable 
lounge. I sit at the head of the table as if I were Presi- 
dent of the Council. Lord I\Ielboume is on my right and 
looks rather gloomy. I should not wonder if Brougham’s 
‘vagaries ’ were the cause of tliis. You perceive there is now 
helium jiagrans between him and Lord Durham, and, were 
it not for the Chancellor’s robes, there must be a duel 
between them. There can be no doubt that the last article 
in the ‘ Edinburgh Peview ’ is Brougham’s, and Lord Dur- 
ham says that it gives a false and fraudulent representation 
of his conduct. The Glasgow dinner acquires importance 
from Brougham’s imprudence. Cmdosity alone will now fill 
the hall, however large, and draw all eyes to the scene. I 
confess I do fiot understand how any government can go 
on with a leading member of it acting so recklessly, and 
so totally setting at nought the wishes and feelings and 
interests of his colleagues. 

There is no new light thrown upon the fire. The case 
was clear from the beginning, and the investigation is only 
continued for public satisfaction. Many have a great desire 
to make out a conspiracy. 
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Brooks’s October 24, 1834. 

, . . My knee is better, but still gives me a good deal of 
pain -when I walk 

I dined at Holland House on Wednesday witb the 
Premier and divers members of tke Cabinet. Brougham, not 
of the party, but very freely discussed. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

XovrMiiKr. — ^JANTAin* 

Tlic Whitr? turnrl uut of OiVuv- Sir (Oivi rnmrnt— Saulett, 

lundc ('Incf l*:tron — IU’«ol<T‘rd for IMitd*uryh- KUction of Abor- 
croniby nh Sjx.iVci — Tlu'* Whi^^ roiutJuvl So IcfS 

cut — Municijol Kvfonr, l*iU— Ibll to :ibo!is]j Jinj^rb oiunvul for Dobt— 
S|n.cirvl Ib’t.ihu Auiusnn Sit Kviiu> Tiiwn — IVpys n}>jH)int<d f.'hnn- 
collor, ;Uj( 1 IHckt’T*^t^'Sh ^^rs.^^4'r of tho r»olb.--Thjo:jtrr,-^* to irsiyn- 
Accept .s a IVMure for hv Wsfi*-*Ti!lo <if Sttnthedfn— LcUer.^ on Ilia 
.‘'UbjeCi of ^lI^ KuMirnntion. 

A utohlo(jn’}ih>h 

Ox the Mth day of XovembcT IRS-K a few minuteH be- 
fore ten o'clock in tlu* morning, as J was walking down to _ 
the Court of King's llcnch, (he Lord Chancellor drove past ^ 
me at a cjuick pace on his way to his court. Seeing ino he 
pulled the check-string of his carriage and beckoned to me 
to approach. 1 ran np. Lord ClianccUor. ‘ Ilow do you do, 
•Sir John Campbell, Mr. Attorney no longer ! We are all out ! 

It was done yesterday at Brighton. IBelbourne went down 
Prime I^Iinister and returned a simple individual. I am 
goinglo give a few judgments before delivering nj) the Great 
Seal. Good-bye, Sir John !’ lie did not say to me, ‘The Queen 
has done it all.’ But the ‘ Times ’ newspaper, which I imme- 
diately found in the rohing-room, contained an article on 
the subject, written by Brougham, and concluding with those 
words.* They made j\lelbourne very angry and gave mortal 
offence to the King, and they helped to deprive Brougham 
of the Great Seal when the ^^^ligs were restored in the 
spring. 

• ‘ Wc have no authority for tlie important statement which follows, but 
we have ercry reason to believe that it is perfectly true. . . . “ The King 
lias taken the opportunity of Lord Spencer’s death to turn out the I\Iinistrj'. 
There is every reason to believe that the Duke of Wellington has been 
«ent for. The Queen has done it all.” ’ — Times, November 14, 1834. 
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The truth was that, although Queen Adelaide was very 
hostile to the whole Liberal party, the Ring had not com- 
mimicated to her his intention to change his Grovemment, 
and she knew nothing of it till the arrival of the Duke of 
Wellington at Bnghton next day She probably, as a woman 
of sense, would have dissuaded the ICing from the preposterous 
attempt he was making The removal of Lord Althorp 
from the House of Commons on his father’s death could be 
no reason for dismissing a Cabinet that possessed the con- 
fidence of a large majority of the House of Commons, and of 
which the nation was not as yet tired, notwithstanding some 
murmurs against its measures Much as the King might 
dislike his Ministers, he ought to have known, and would 
have been told by any reasonable person whom he consulted, 
that the season for getting rid of them had not yet arrived, 
and that he must ‘ bide his time ’ 

Although virtually out, I continued legally to fill the 
office and to do the duties of Attomey-Greneral for a month 
longer, till Peel had returned from Italy, and had formed his 
Government 

In this interval one very disagreeable task was thrown 
upon me Two men had been convicted at Chester of the 
most atrocious murder of a magistrate, but a dispute arose 
whether the sentence against them was to be earned into 
effect by the sheriff of the county of Chester or by the 
sheriffs of the city of Chester All the functionanes refus- 
ing to act, years might elapse before this dispute could be 
legally determwed, and till then the murderers could not be 
made to expiate their offence under the sentence originally 
pronounced against them There was a great outcry by 
rea‘!on of the law being thus defeated I boldly brought 
the convicts to the bar of the King’s Bench, and prayed that 
execution should be awarded against them by the judges 
of that court After a demurrer and long argument they 
were ordered to be executed by the Marshal of the King’s 
Bench at Saint Thomas a Tlafenngs m the borough of 
Southwark, aided by the sheriff of Surrey, a form of pro- 
ceeding which had not been resorted to for many ages The 
execution took place accordingly, amidst an immense assem- 
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blage, not only from the metropolis, but from remote parts 
of the Idngdom.- 

'V^^len Peel arrived, he had much difllculty in arrang- 
ing his law appointments. He at first wished to make Sir 
James Scarlett Att-orncy-General. I wrote a letter (to be 
communicated to Peel) dissuading my fathcr-in-law from 
accepting this office, and intimating that, if Ljnidhurst was 
to be Chancellor, the least thing that could lie done for him 
was to make him Chief Baron of the Exchequer with a 
peerage. This letter was forwarded to Peel as containing 
the opinion of the profession, and the suggested arrangement 
took place. 

Nothing was done for poor Wetherell, one of the clever- 
est, most eccentric and most honourable men I have ever 
known. 

Pollock was my successor in the office of Attorney- 
Greneral. Pemberton, afterwards better lcno^vn as Pem- 
berton Leigh, was first named Solicitor, but he declined the 
office because he would not undertake to attend regularly in 
the House of Commons ; and Follett, still wearing a stuff 
gown, was selected because Peel, from attendiug some com- 
mittees where he had pleaded, had become acquainted with 
his extraordinary merit. 

Though now only third in point of rank in the Court of 
King’s Bench, my business was greater than ever, and from 
the time of Scarlett’s removal till I received the G-reat Seal 
of Ireland, I was decidedly at the head of the Common Law 
bar. 

I had soon to pay a disagreeable visit to the North. 
Peel, I think very injudiciously, as soon as he had formed 
his Government, dissolved the Parliament. It would appear 
that he had repented of this error from the different course 
which he intimated that he meant to have pursued in May 
1839, when there was a prospect of his again coming into 
power; and Little doubt can be entertained that in 1834-5 
he would have had a better chance of stability if he had met 
the old Parliament, proposed his Bills, kept a dissolution 
hanging over the heads of the members of the House of ^ 
* Rex V. Garside and Mosley, 2 A. & E., 266. 
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one likely to contain more talent and independence, or to 
command more respect vritli the public, than the present, 
notwithstanding its manifold imperfections. 

Lord Lamsa3'’s conduct during tlie election was very un- 
exceptionable, and he displaj^ed a considerable portion of 
talent; but he exposed himself from his inexperience to a 
little ridicule by vaimting that he was the twent^^-lhird in 
lineal descent of the noble house to which he belonged. I 
reminded him of what Gribbon said of the ‘ Faerie Queen ’ and 
the triumphs of Marlborough as connected with the house of 
Spencer, and advised him to be most proud of Allan Eamsay, 
the barber, well laiownto be his cousin, and to regard ‘The 
Gentle Shepherd’ as ‘the brightest jewel in his coronet.’ 
The coachmaker and the noble of twenty-thi-ee descents were 
at the bottom of the poll. 

I now suggested to Abercromby the propriet}^ of his being 
put in nomination for Speaker against Manners Sutton. He 
was at first very reluctant, but for the good of the party 
he afterwards consented. I never doubted the propriety of 
starting a Speaker of our principles on the meeting of the 
new Parliament, nor that Abercromby was the best man we 
could start. 

The 20th of February, 1835, arrived; Parliament met, 
and the strength of parties was to be tried on the choice of 
Speaker. Both sides expressed equal confidence, and two or 
three of our Mends being pledged to Planners Sutton from 
personal regard, the opinion rather was that he would carry 
the election. According to etiquette, immediately before the 
division he came over to our side of the House that he 
might vote for his rival, and he sat immediately before me. 
Those for him were told first, and when it was found that 
they amounted to 306 I congratulated him on his success, 
and he modestly chuckled at his \uctory . But what a breath- 
less state of anxiety was the House brought to when the 
tellers, counting the Opposition side, sung out ‘ Three hun- 
dred ! ’ and there was still a bench to be told which might or 
might not turn the scale. The words were at last heard : 
‘ Three hundred and seven ! Three hundred and eight ! ’ 
and so on to ‘ Three hundred and sixteen ! ’ A majority 
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of ten on a very favoura'ble question against the new Ad- 
ministration f 

Sir Robert himself bore the blow without any external 
signs of suffering, but his colleagues and partisans could not 
conceal their consternation. The painful task was to com- 
municate the result to the King, who had hitherto been 
kept in a ‘ fool’s paradise.’ When he had heard the fatal 
news he exclaimed : ‘ But why did you deceive me ^ Why 
did you deceive me ? ’ In truth the good old gentleman had 
only to blame his own rashness If Sir Robert Peel had been 
consulted, he would have been the last man to recommend 
a change of government prematurely, although he made a 
very gallant effort to repair a blunder which he must always 
have deplored 

Again beaten on the Address, Peel adhered to office till, 
the majorities against him increasing, he saw there was no 
chance of the country rallying in his favour, and that longer 
to continue the struggle could only lead to the degradation 
of the Royal authority, and the personal mortification of the 
Sovereign. 

AVhile sitting on the Opposition bench I occasionally 
joined in the nightly skirmishes which took place before the 
decisive battle, brought on by Lord John Russell’s motion 
respecting the Irish Church. The most dehghtful pobtical 
position 13 to be a member of a powerful and umted party 
out of office, eagerly attacking a falling Ministry. The next 
18 to be in office, witb tbe confidence of superiors, the good- 
wdl of assnmtfia, and. plenty of abuse fram. opponeuts. The 
worst of aU 15 that in which I am at present placed — seeing 
a once powerful and respectable party meltmg away, with- 
out concert, without spmt, and without a leader.^ 

On Lord John Russell’s motion, about the Insh Church, 

I made a speech which I had composed in my post-chaise as 
I was returmng from the Cornwall assizes, where I had been 
on a special retainer, hly compliment to Peel was sincere— 
Cum tabs bIs, utmam noster csscs. 

He ought to ha\e belonged to our party. In his heart he is 
much more of a Reformer than Lord Melbourne, and, though 
* Written in October 1842 
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not the son of a duhe, I must own I think from his talents 
he is a fitter man to lead the House of Commons than Lord 
John EusseU.® 

When the resignation followed and the new Government 
was to he constructed, the grand difficulty was the Chan- 
cellorship. In an interview I had with Lord Melbourne he 
said to me: ‘Brougham is such a man that I cannot act 
with him.’ 

Brougham has told me, and I believe him, that he 
had the principal hand in making Melbourne Minister on the 
retirement of Lord Grey, and that if it had not been for a 
private interview he had with the King, and a public decla- 
ration he made in the Lords, ‘ that the Liberal Government 
still subsisted and was ready to go on with vigour,’ the Tory 
party would have come into power in May 1834; but be- 
tween that time and the change in November he played the 
most fantastic tricks. The removal from the Cabinet of 
Lord Grey, of whom he stood in some awe, probably aggra- 
vated his rashness, capriciousness, and faithlessness. He 
would lay important Bills on the table of the House of 
Lords as ‘ Government measures,’ of which he had never 
■dropped a hint in the Cabinet ; he would promise places five 
or six deep which were not in his gift ; he would communi- 
cate irregularly with the King upon subjects out of his de- 
partment, and he was strongly suspected of writing anony- 
mously against some of his colleagues in the newspapers, — 
over which, both ministerial and opposition, by a few favotus 
and many promises he at one time had obtained a marvel- 
lous influence. 

Melbourne’s policy was to irritate him as little, and 
soothe him as much as possible. If he was an unsafe col- 

* HaHongge^ August 1856. — I first discovered Peel’s Liberal propensities 
when serving on a Select Committee with him to inquire into the best mode 
of enfranchising copyholds and abolishing heriots. While Goulhum, his 
Chancellor of the E.^chequer, expressed great horror at the thought of any 
innovation on these subjects, the future Free Trader warmly supported 
my proposed measure, saying to me privately, ‘ You will easily carry it 
through the Commons, but it mil be in great danger in the other House, 
the Lords being under the influence of their stewards, and not more 
enlightened.’ 
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league, it was foreseen that he might he a most dangerous 
opponent He was told that the King had an insuperable 
personable objection to him, — that a hope of this subsiding 
was entertained, — and that meanwhile the Great Seal should 
be put into commission, the Commissioners being the 
Master of the Rolls, the Vice-Chancellor, and a Common 
Law judge In vam I urged that this was a slrange plan 
for clearing off the hea\'y arrears which had accnmnlated 
m the Court of Chancery But party expediency always 
carries it o\€r the due administration of justice when they 
come into conflict 

"When the Commission was settled I qmetly resumed mj 
office of Attorney-General 

Our great measure this session was the Mumcipal Re- 
form Bill, which alone ought to make the nation gratefully 
remember the Whigs Our duty and interest here for- 
tunately coincided, for there was a general feeling that 
the time was come when jobbing corporations should not he 
permitted to pervert to individual emolument the funds in- 
tended for the public good , that self-elected little promn- 
cial oligarchies should be abolished , and that the affairs of 
municipal communities should be managed on a uniform 
system, openly and fairly, by persons representing those who 
were to pay and to be controlled 

I had the task imposed on me of preparing the Bill and 
carrying it through the Lower Hou^^e I find one of the 
notes preserved which were addressed to me by Lord Tohn 
Russell on this subject 

Aprils*’ 183 j 

Dear Attorney, — I am obliged to you for your paper, but I wish yon 
•wotdd wnto a supplement to it giving us some suggestion on tl e way ot 
providing for the d fliculty about magistrates Would it do to have the 
aldermen elective, b it not to be magistrates without the approbation of 
the Crown? We slould likewise wish to know how it is possible t<f 
maintain the privileges of freemen which arc of pecuniary value Ca” 
they bo preserved for life onlj ? Or what can bo done ? 1 ours truly 

J Russelu 

But our great difficult) was King William IV , who h'ld 
been told by Queen Adelaide, and the Court ladies about 
him, that this was a most retolutionary scheme whu^h 
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woTtld 1)0 the ruin of him and of l)i.s dynasty. Lt>nl Mol- 
boiiruc, in much perplexity, addressed to me., tin* following; 
note and extract from the Koval remonstrance. 


p/nvnijnr >• ], 

My denr Atlornoy* — I M‘inl yt>n nn oxtnict fnun tiu* Kini^V fo 

me u}X)n (lie Bill r(»r rciruhitin:: Mnnic5j«:U Tiay urile 

me down Micb remark*' in answer to it t\< you think Mifhciont. * . , Vour; 
faithfully, 

MirkncuMiKn, 


‘It is impoNsihlo that tlio Kintr 'should \iew ordo^crihf^* otljorwh** tfiati 
as important n mea'^uro which, in principle and stih^tance, m mtt hy the 
rcixjal of all acts, charters, and cm toms in(‘on^J''^cnt wit It this ,\ot, which 
revokes all J?oi/al and other charter*, prnnls and hdters pat<n? tmw ht 
force rclatiipir to certain hormicd)*^. Tlu’ information aflordul to thr Kii%: 
nn this tipnd \< vot itnivorfoct , innsrnnch ns tho sr'hf'rkih ^ 


t'lr. 

x> 
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him, although he now looked with great suspicion on all the 
measures of th^ Whig Ministers 

T^he ilunicipal Reform was so popular that the Tones would 
not openly oppose it, and they were obliged to be contented 
with attempts to damage it as far as they could Their 
chief ground was the preservation of the rights of the old 
freemen I was provoked to make a very indiscreet speech 
against the freemen, denouncing them ‘ as the plague spot 
of the Constitution ’ Of this effusion of the Whig Attorney- 
Creneral, expressing, as was alleged, the sentiments of his 
party, above 50,000 copies were pnnted by our opponents to 
be distnbuted gratis in every town in England in which there 
were freemen possessing the elective firanchise A general 
storm of indigpiation arose, to which I was abandoned by my 
colleagues, — when at last Philip Howard, the member for 
Carlisle, came to the rescue, and amused the House by 
saying ‘We should remember that the honourable and 
learned Attomey-Greneral once represented the borough of 
Stafford, and I am afraid that his recollection of the free- 
men there is not to he reckoned among the 'pleasures of 
memory ' 

Most men of any note have at some time or other made 
use of an unluclgr expression which has been permanently 
quoted against them Knowing that, although the freemen 
are always venal and generally vote with the Tones, they are 
a very numerous and influential body, animated by a strong 
esprit de corps, and that in some few boroughs a majonty of 
them were bnbed by a Whig candidate, I was much to blame 
for pointmg to them as ‘ the plague-spot of the Constitution 
But IS it not more difficult to account for Lord Melbourne, in 
a speech made by him as Prime Minister to introduce a go\em- 
ment measure, declaring in the presence of the bishops that 
it was ‘a heaiy blow and great discouragement to the Esta- 
blished Church of England , ’ — or for Lord Lj ndhurst pro" 
nouncmg an anathema against the whole Iri-^h nation a 
‘aliens m blood, language and religion,’ — or for Lord John 
Russell’s declaration as to the finalit} of the Reform Bill, 
or for Lord Stanley’s assertion that ‘ fifty milhons of quarters 
of wheat might be imported into this country from the single 
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The Municipal Eeform Bill was returned to us by the 
Lords sadly mutilated, but most of their amendments were 
so outrageous that Peel could not defend them, and they 
were not insisted upon. 

This is one of the many occasions when Peel and Lynd- 
hurst were opposed to each other, the former always being 
on the Liberal side. When I urged to Lyndhurst that Peel 
approved of certain clauses which he had struck out in the 
Lords, he exclaimed : ‘ D — n Peel ! What is Peel to me ? ’ 
And this was not mere bravado or laxity of talk. About 
this time he and other ultra-Tories had formed a plan of 
deposing Peel from his lead. Stephenson lately told me that 
in 1835 or 1836 Lyndhurst consulted him as to whether 
Follett might not do to be set up as leader in Peel’s place. 

After a very harassing, but not formidable, opposition I 
carried my Bill through the Commons for abolishing imprison- 
ment for debt and giving a more effectual remedy to creditors. 
This not being a party measure, I was in hopes that it would 
have been allowed to pass quietly through the Plouse of Lords, 
but Brougham moved that it should be postponed on pretence 
of the lateness of the session, although when Chancellor he 
had professed warmly to support it ; and to humour him the 
Grovernment acquiesced in the proposal. I was exceedingly 
indignant, and I moved for a committee to search the Lords’ 
Journals to know what had become of the Bill which ‘ there 
was reason to dread had been smothered in the dormitory of 
the House of Lords.’ This drew down upon me the follow- 
ing remonstrance from the Prime Minister : — 

Do\viiing Street : September 1, 1835. 

My dear Sir, — Many observations were made yesterday in the House of 
Lords upon what you had said in the House of Commons respecting the 
postponement of the Bill for abolishing imprisonment for debt. This 
postponement had been proposed by Brougham and acquiesced in by us. 
Now allow me to observe that by your strong censmre you place us in the 
very awkward situation of condemning in the one House by the mouth of 
our Attorney-General a course which we have not objected to, and which 
therefore we must be supposed to approve in the other. This is a conduct 
which it is impossible to defend, and therefore when the attack is made 
upon this ground, we are reduced to the necessity of sitting silent and 
thus admitting its justice. Believe me, my dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

Melboubne. 
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I good-humouredly upbraided him ^ith his pusillanimity 
and want of vigour, and we were again friends 

In the following session the Bilhwas agreed to by both 
Houses, except as to imprisonment for debt after judgment, 
which still continues a blot upon our civil code 

I was kept in con'itant attendance in the House of Com- 
mons till the 10th of September, when I had to pay a visit 
to my constituents, and to thank them for having in the 
month of April, when I had vacated my seat by accepting the 
office of Attomey-Greneral, again returned me to Parliament 
without reqmring me to be present at the election 

Letters to Sir George Campbell during the years 
1834 and 1835 

King- s Bench Tuesday Isovember 18 1834 
. Whimsically enough I am now pro tempore Attorney- 
General to the Duke of Wellington, and I ha'i e been obliged 
to send to him for a further respite to the Chester murderers 
I continue Attorney- General in point of law until my suc- 
cessor is appointed under the Great Seal, and shall sign the 
patents for the new JLnisters 

Scarlett is gone to the Duke of Wellington, having re- 
ceived a note asking him to come within the last half hour 
Copley is to have the seals in commission till Peel returns 
and it IS understood that he will then be Chancellor I pre- 
sume that Scarlett will hav e the offer of the Exchequer 

You will percen e that the ‘ Times ’ is going to be the ally 
of the new Gov eminent ‘ Measures, not men * Spite against 
Brougham is one motive for this 

MTiat a part he has phjed’ He thought to please the 
Court by the stuff he talked about his ‘ gracious hra<5ter,’ and 
there having been ‘ too much done last session of Parliament 
In the result he has made the King hostile to him personally, 
and he has almo'^t irrecov erablj ruined the chancter of the 
Whig party He will ^till be exceidinglj mivchicious, and I 
wish he had gone over to the Tones I am sorry to hnr 
that from his kindne s to his brother (the bright pirt of his 
character) he is involved in great pecuniary difficulties an I 
that with his 5,0001 a vear he will be very ill off 
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Scarlett says the King and the Duke' were yesterday 
loudly cheered by the mob. I am always amused by observing 
how the Conservatives 'boast of any supposed symptoms of 
popular applause, although they affect to despise it so much 
when the mob are for their opponents. 

King’s Bench : Monday, December 1, 183*1. 

I am just returned from a conference with my old leader' 
Althorp. ... I went chiefly to consult Lord Spencer about 
the members of the late Government refusing to act any 
longer. There was a strong opinion expressed at Brooks’s 
yesterday that we should all strike, and that we are counten- 
ancing the unconstitutional state of affairs now subsisting. 
However Lord Spencer says we must go on, for there is not 
enough to take this case out of the common rule that, upon a 
change of IMinistry, those who go out are to act till their suc- 
cessors are appointed. We might have caused a great deal 
of embarrassment to the Duke, but it seems this would be 
considered factious, and disrespectful to the King. 

, . The King is to be in town to-day and was to give 

audience to-morrow to Lord Spencer who was then to deliver 
up his seal and his father’s ribbon. But the Duke of Glou- 
cester died yesterday evening at half-past six, and it is doubt- 
ful whether tins event will not postpone the meeting. 

Scarlett has been at Bagshot these two days, and is one of 
the Duke’s executors. 

Brooks’s : December 2, 1834:. 

. . . We had a Cabinet Council yesterday at five on the 
question whether all the men retaining office ought immedi- 
ately to strike. Several were very hot upon this, but Althorp’s 
opinion finally prevailed, and we are to remain quiet. 

Brooks’s : December 5, 1S34-, 

. . . Hudson is arrived with despatches from Peel for the 
Duke and the King. Peel was caught at Pome about to set 
out for Naples, and is to be here on Monday or Tuesday. 

King’s Bench : December 8. Monday. 

. . . Peel is expected every hour, and will be here to-day or 
to-morrow. Till after his arrival nothing more is done. I ■ 
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expect to remain Air Attorney till the end of the ireek If 
Scarlett is promoted in the manner expected, I shall profes- 
sionally not care much for becoming Sir John, although I 
am under the disagreeable apprehension of having both the 
new Attorney and Solicitor in King’s Bench — Pollock and 
Follett They are both able men, and to have them put o\er 
my head with official rank is not pleasant 

All our people with one voice condemn Brougham, 
but they have never yet split with, him or told him their 
opinion of him, and I know not now whether he will not be 
allowed to act as the head of the party The King said 
yesterday to Scarlett, in reference to the manner in which the 
Great Seal was returned, ‘ I was glad to get it from him on 
any terms ’ 

Lyndhurst is very loth to give up the office of Chief Baron 
He proposes to keep it till Christmas, under the pretence of 
clearing off arrears in the Exchequer, but really, I behe\ e, to 
see how the elections go I ha\e however put Scarlett up to 
counteract this manoeuvre, and I am much mistaken if blaster 
Copley is not forthwith required to make his choice ^ 

Kings Bench Saturday Febraary 14 183o 
I have just got a \erdict, m a lery important cause 
against Scarlett — I ord Abinger He summed up strongl 
against me, but the jury found in my favour He is to dm' 
with me to-day, and I shall crow ov er him excessively It i 
a curious fact that, having got so many verdicts at the bar 
he has lost all the verdicts since he mounted the bench — tha 
is, that the juries have found against his direction J^cver 
theless he has got great kOSos as a judge Even the Fquit’ 
men praise him very much for his performances in Equitv 
I am to have a private conference to-morrow with ournev 
leader, Johnny Russell I wish he could add a cubit to In* 
stature, and were a little le«5s puny in his l>odiI> friint 
WHien they were astonished in the A^ est of England, after tl« 
pa'ssing of the Reform Bill, to find so ffrmt a man so 
Sydney Smith satisfied them bj sajing that * he was wi«tc( 
away in the service of his country * 

Coplev Ins been trjing to ‘*tcal one of my Bills from me 



SPECIAL RETAINER AT LAUNCESTON* 


in a manner strongly to remind me of Fox Maules expres- 
sion : ‘ They msh to crawl into onr nest to hatch our eggs.’ 

Brooks’s ; March 17, 1836. 

. . . Peel himself is a much better man than any we 
can oppose to him. He really is exceedingly dexterous and 
handy, as well as eloquent and powerful. But his associates 
do away with the favourable impression he has made. 

I play with Hally and forget politics. He is a most 
delightful companion.® He said to me this morning, while 
attending my toilet ; ‘ You must go to Heaven, for you are 
so good a man ; but I hear people abuse you in their speeches, 
and I am sure they must be wrong.’ 

Exeter : March 25, 1835. 

... I forget whether I told you I was going to the 
Cornish assizes. I am on my way to Launceston, having left 
London last night at ten, and arrived here this evening at 
seven. I am rather sorry to leave the scene of action at 
present, but I shall be at my post again on Monday. . . 

I never was in Devonshire before — a magnificent country ; 
but nothing can be more miserable than Wiltshire and Dorset- 
shire. I am going down to try whether the plaintiff be, or 
be not, entitled to receive sixteen shillings. The question 
was ^tried before (a question of tolls), when Scarlett was for 
the defendant and got a verdict. The Court of Exchequer 
granted a new trial, the judges being furiously in support of 
the tol. I shall have Mr. Baron Grurney very strong against 
me, and my only chance is with the jury. 

I proceed to Launceston to-morrow morning. 

House of Commons : Monday, March 30, 1835. 

... I have lost my cause in Cornwall, as I hear within 
the last half-hour. I left Launceston on Friday night at 
eleven when the jury were locked up. I understand they con- 
tinued out till ten on Saturday morning, when they found a 
verdict against me on a ground that is wholly untenable, and 
which was abandoned by the plaintiff’s counfiel. This is a 
mishap which I must bear with an equal mind. 

® Aged five. 



LIFE OF LORD CAMPBELL 

expect to remain ]\ir. Attomej till-the end of the rreek. If 
Scarlett is promoted in the manner expected, I shall profes- 
sionally not care much for becoming Sir John, although I 
am under the disagreeable apprehension of having both the 
new Attorney and Solicitor in King’s Bench — Pollock and 
Pollett. They are both able men, and to have them put over 
my head -with official rank is not pleasant. 

. . . All our people with one voice condenm Brougham, 
but they have never yet split with, him or told him their 
opinion of him, and I know not now whether he will not be 
allowed to act as the head of the party. The King said 
yesterday to Scarlett, in reference to the manner in which the 
Great Seal was returned, ‘ I was glad to get it from him on 
any terms.’ 

Lyndhurst is very loth to give up the office of Chief Baron. 
He proposes to keep it till Christmas, under the pretence of 
clearing off arrears in the Exchequer, but really, I believe, to 
see how the elections go. I have however put Scarlett up to 
counteract this manoeuvre, and I am much mistaken if blaster 
Copley is not forthwith required to make his choice. 

King’s Bench : SatunTny, Fcbraary 14, 1R33. 

... I have just got a verdict, in a very important cause, 
against Scarlett — Lord Abinger. He summed up strongly 
against me, but the jury found in my favour. He is to dine 
with me to-day, and I shall crow over him excessively. It is 
a curious fact that, having got so many verdicts at the bar, 
be has lost all the verdicts since he mounted the bench — that 
is, that the juries have found against his direction. Never- 
theless he has got great xvSo^ as a Judge. Even the Equity 
men praise him very much for his performances in Equity. 

I am to have a private conference to-morrow ^rith onrnew 
leader, Johnny Bussell. I wish he could add a cubit to his 
stature, and were a little less puny in his Inxlily frame. 
When they were astonished in the West of England, after the 
passing of the Eefomi Bill, to find go (jrrat a man po Utiles 
Sydney Smith gatisficd them by saying that * he was w.istcd 
away in the service of his country.’ 

Copley has boon trying to steal one <if fny Bills from me, 


SPKCIAL HirrAINEK AT LAUKCliSTON. 


ill a manner slnnigly (o remind me of ]'\)x Manic s expres- 
sion : ‘ They wish to cnnvl into onr nest to hatch our eggs.’ 

HnniksV : March 17, ISao. 

. . . Peel himself is a nmch belti-r man than any we 
can oppose to him. He really is ext^eedingl}* dexterons and 
handy, as well ns eloquent and powerfnl. Hnt. his associates 
do away with the favoundile impression he has made. 

I play with Hally and forg(!t politics. He is a most- 
delightful companion.'*" He said to me this morning, while 
attending my toilet: ‘Yon must go to Heaven, for yon are 
so good a man ; hut I hear people abuse yon in their speeches, 
and I am sure they must be wrong,’ 

Kxetf-r: March 1’5, ISSS. 

... I forget whether 1 told you I was going to the 
Cornish assizes. I am on my way to Tvanneeston, having left 
London last, night, at ten, and arrived here this evening at 
seven. 1 am nnher sorry to leave the scene of action at 
present , but I shall be at. my post, again on i\Ionday. . . .| 

I never was in Devonshire before — a magnificent country ; 
but uotliing can be more miserable t han Wiltshire and Dorset- 
shire. I am going down to try whether the plaintitT be, or 
be not, entitled to receive sixteen shillings. The question 
was Itried before (a question of tolls), when Scarlett was for 
the defsndant and got a verdict. The Court of Kxcliequer 
granted a new trial, the judges being furiously in support of 
the tol’-. I shall have i\Ir. Baron Griirney very strong against 
me, and my only chance is with the jury. 

I proceed to Launceston to-morrow morning. 


House of Commons : I^Ionday, March 30, 1835. 

... I have lost my cause in Cornwall, as I hear within 
the kst half-hour. I left Launceston on Friday night at 
eleven when the jury were locked up. I understand they con- 
tinued out till ten on Saturday morning, when they found a 
verdict against me on a ground that is wholly untenable, and 
which was abandoned by the plaintifi’’s counsel. This is a 
mishap which I must bear with an equal mind. 

® Aged five. 


LIFE OF LORD CAMPBELL 

1 have about one hundred and fifty letters a day about 
Imprisonment for Debt, and many deputations, and the 
measure would occupy the whole of my time. 

I got home at two o’clock on Sunday morning. 

King’s Bench : Maj 12, 1835. 

. , . I am in a perpetual hurry, and am hunted^ as it were, 
from mom till night. 

All Edinburgh is now in London. I had begun a party 
for Saturday; but meeting Abercromby last night at the 
Duchess of Kent’s, I was ordered to transfer myself and my 
guests to him. I have refused all inflations for Saturdays 
to keep them open for my constituents. 

John Eussell is to come in for Stroud.* 

, Committee Room, Edinburgh Water Works : 

Friday, May 16, 

... I am now in the delightful situation of attending 
private Committees in which my constituents are interested. 
There are three of these to-day, for which I have cut West- 
minster Hall. They are likely to go on for some weeks, and 
I know not what is to become of me ! 

House of Commons : May IS, 1835. 

. . . The only news is that I am going to take the (-hiUei-n 
Hundreds and retire into private life. The representation of 
Edinburgh is too much for me. I have smashed two Bills, 
which my constituents disliked, after hard struggles, and my 
labours are only beginning. I have just been complaining to 
Abercromby. ... He makes an exceedingly good Speaker. 

I am to have a great Edinburgh party on Saturday — the 
Ivord Provost, etc. etc. 

]Mond.iy, Jfay l»5, 1S35. 

. . . jMy dinner on Saturday went off well. I had at 
table two Antiburgher ministers, who said grace before and 
after meat with great unction. I am to give a dinner ef a 
very different sort on the King’s birthday. I sent out eighty- 
five cards, and shall have sixty guests, at the Ereemason’e 
Tavern. 
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I :*.!n h'-tti r «>;T, )•,<!•, v* v<'r, ihrsu my fri'-nil the rx-* Hnnrt'llnr 
Iri'l-itui. 1 !ii' i !u'm :>.! sh'* l)r.nvuu(-r'-‘'>iu Thur-iljiy 
jis^-S lift-'-r I h:«fi bf- n *»> Lyiitiliur.''}, uliom I 

j.c l'ii-1)! '>n ru r'tuJif <*r lii*.- ‘-plciuliii niuT'tnn, wluVh 

!)»• jh tl)»‘ uii!*- f>f .’i!i fX-( I 

lSti"ci<'!i v.hy lu.‘ 1 i:h 1 iii>‘ tlu' II** fftbl' iih; .‘•i rionsly 

liuil }i<' I'.ad and obtailK’d iuV’ M:ij<-<(yV ]>crmi.-sini) jo 

%vcnr it, :nid tliaf lu- wa*' t.> have one irmniaiiafoly. I .‘•aid, * I 
uin glarl to hear (]»at hi>' ^Majofty r<-Avar(h< merit . '.rUi^ is a 
sa/7ah!e reftini for v«'»ur ereat s(*rviees in Ireland.’ 

m- O 

.Till!'* ifi. IS’:!.'. 

... A fev.- d.ay,^ ago Copley ])layet] off wlial lie llionglij 
a good joke on Pirougliani .and nu'.-jelf, Wi.sliing to .«oc 
Brougham \vhile (lie Hon.^e m:i.« sit ling. I wnf. in my gown 
and full-bottom to the door b)’ which the Chancellor enter.*’. 
Copley said; ‘Walk in, and take yonr seat, on the woolsack. 
Broil gb .am ! here he comes, here’s the .spectre ! ’ Brougham 
came out very sulky, not at all relishing the joke. I under- 
stiind, while I was arguing Bady Warrender’s case. Brougham 
said: ‘How ill he is doing it,’ upon which Copley said: 
‘ ]\lind what you say. He will be sit ting hej’e presently.’ 
This is merely to plague Brougham. 
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Jal7 4,l835 

... I am to have an interview to-morrow with Lord 
Melbourne about a notice given in the House of Commons 
respecting the state of business in the Court of Chancery. 
I presume he will be prepared to tell me what are the inten- 
tions of Government respecting the Great Seal, and I think 
I am authorised in requiring some explanation on this subject. 
They would be delighted if the Great Seal could be sunk 
400 fathoms deep, and I have very little notion what they 
will propose They will be very adverse to any arrangement 
which would take me out of the House of Commons, for there 
would be a great dijfEcuIty m appointing a new Attorney- 
General They have no dislike to me For example, Lord 
Holland is coming to dine with me on the 11th, although he 
has not dined out for a twelvemonth except with the King. 
Lord John also comes and most of the Cabinet. 


JuljSi, 1S35 

, . How that the courts are up and committees are 
o\er, and the House of Lords is not hearing appeals, it 
appears to me that I am as much hurried and overwhelmed 
with business'as ever. Lut I must write you two lines. . . . 
Fred has come home from school and he and I have already 
read through the first book of the ^neid. 

I am going on special retainers to Shrewsbury and Liver- 
pool and perhaps to Chester, but I do not leave London for a 
fortnight. 

Chester August 23 1835 

... I ara engaged in the most horrid cause here that 
ever was tried, respecting the right to a great variety of 
parcels of waste land m Wales, and we have been obliged to 
go through the convejniices and enjojanent of them, from 
the }ear 1198 before the conquest of Wales, when they were 
granted bj Pnoce Llewelljai to the monks of Conwaja I 
made a speech je&terday to t!ie jurj of six hour". The tnal 
will not be over for gome days to come, but, thank God, I am 
obliged to go to-morrow evening to Liv erpool. I can now Im» 
spared here pretty well, and mj client has had an excellent 
pennyworth of ino. You may behtve I am very impatient to 
get Ixick to Tx)ndon. 


. AUTUMN AT BRIGHTON. 

Liverpool : Tuesday, four o’clock. 

August 25, 1836. 

. . . I am just going to set ofif for London. In four Lours 
I got a verdict for the Crown — without much glory — for tech- 
nicalities shut out the gi’eat question which the other side 
wished to try. But we have got the verdict, and with little 
trouble, which is a great thing for me now, for I really in my 
mind do want repose. The Chester trial is not yet over, and 
I would not engage in such another for twice my fee. I shall 
be in good time for the row with the Lords. I go to Man- 
chester by the railroad, and post on vdthout stopping. 


House of Commons : 

Thursday, September 10, 1836, 

... We are waiting for the arrival of the Speaker. The 
ICing comes at two. I hear his Majesty yesterday in Council 
made a rather extraordinary speech, advising his Ministers 
to keep up the hlilitia, that constitutional force, in spite of 
Irish agitation. I hope he will not throw aside to-day the 
speech of the Minister, and deliver one of his own in defence 
of the Irish Church. 

I start at four by the Brighton coach, unless it should 
continue to rain, in which case I must post, for there is no 
inside place to be had. Direct to me Lewes Crescent, Kemp 
Town, Brighton. 

Brighton : October 4, 1835. 

... I met the other day, as motto to a chapter in a novel, 
with a stanza by my great 'predecessor Sir Thomas More, 
which ought to make me thankful and cheerful in the con- 
templation of my large share of the good things of life. 

Some manne hath goode but children hath he none, 

Some man hath bothe, but he can get no healthe ; 

Some hath all three, but up to Honor's throne 
Can he not creep by no manner of stealthe. 

To some she sendeth children, richer, healthe, 

Honor, worship, and reverence all his life, 

But yet she pincheth him with a shrewd wife. 

Be content 

With such reward as Fortune hath you sent, 

I have got most of this catalogue of desirables without 
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July 4, 1835. 

... I am to have an interview to-morrow with Lord 
Melbourne about a notice given in the House of Commons 
respecting the state of business in the Court of Chancery. 
I presume he will be prepared to tell me what are the inten- 
tions of Government respecting the Great Seal, and I think 
I am authorised in requiring some explanation on this subject. 
They would be delighted if the Great Seal could he sank 
400 fathoms deep, and I have very little notion what they 
will propose. They will be very adverse to any arrangement 
which would take me out of the House of Commons, for there 
would be a great difficulty in appointing a new Attorney- 
General. They have no dislike to me. For example. Lord 
Holland is coming to dine with me on the 11th, although he 
has not dined out for a twelvemonth except with the King. 
Lord John also comes and most of the Cabinet. 


July 24, 1835. 

... Now that the courts are up and committees are 
over, and the House of Lords is not hearing -appeals, it 
appears to me that I am as much hurried and overwhelmed 
with business*as ever. But I must write you two lines. . . . 
Fred has come home from school and he and I have alread' 
read through the first book of the .^Eneid. 

I am going on special retainers to Shrewsbury and L 1 ^ 
pool and perhaps to Chester, but I do not leave London 
fortnight. 

Chester; Angast2‘ >**» 

... I am engaged in the most horrid cause 
ever was tried, respecting the right to a great 
parcels of waste land in Wales, and we have Ijce’ ' 
go through the conveyances and enjojanentof f 
the year 1198 before the conquest of Wales, 
granted by Prince Llewcll^m to the monk<! 
made a speech yesterday to the jurj’ of six } 
will not be over for some days to come, but 
obliged to go to-morrow evening to Liverf 
spared here pretty well, and my client 1 
♦ pennyworth of me. You may believe ^ 
get iwck to T/ondon. 
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> TliUKATKNS TO Ui>'JOS. 

of riinnecry IkuI oaummI Tlu’ Ma-t'-r of 

th<‘ Kolls and tin* Virc-i'liatK’clIt'i*, a^ I.ord'J (’onuiii*-- 

i^ioncT?. wcvo oldij^t'd to tho lui^uv'S'- of thrir «o\u 

court h. wliicli fell more and umn* into aiTcar, ami 
grumbliiiLt 'vas produced by (heir .‘•it? ius! j"!Ul ly iu .i ‘a>ur! 
of appeal from each other’s ju(h,nueuts ; for i( was n-markod 
(hat if a decree (^f oiu' wa.s rovorsed, a deero- t.f (h<* otluT was 
reversed soou after. Si' as to hoi'p the t^de of aOirmauces aud 
reversids <‘xacilv equal betwta'U (he (wo Ivjuity Commis- 
siouers ; IJosauquel, (he third {'o!umi‘-‘sion''r, Ix-ijuj always 
ready to reverse (hat h<* miold show his itupartiality. 'I he 
appeals in (he Hoiis,* *}f L<u'ds likiwvise wejif <^>11 very badly 
without a 1/ord rhaucellor—Lovd l/rudluivst :uul Lord 
Brougliam undertaking to iiear (hem alternately. Intt at- (hat. 
time not by any means acting iti enneert in (his department. 

Sir Edw'ard Sugtlen, ex-Lord Clumcellor <^f Ireltmd, 
published a very spirited pamphh:{ upon (he subj« c(, severely 
condemning the system, or want of sys(<'m, which prtwailed, 
and it. was clear (hat some new .arrangement must he mmle 
before Parliament again met. It turned out (hat, witlujut 
ever consulting me, Ixwd Melhourm; and las Cuhinet luul 
resolved that I should be retained in (In; Jlous(.‘ of ('ommonx, 
where inj services were considered important ; that ]h*pys 
should be made Cliaucellor, aud Henry Biekersteth should 
have the Rolls with a peerage. 

Hearing a rumour that some new arrangement Avas in 
contemplation, I wrote to Lord Melbourne ami Lord .John 
Russell begging to be informed^ what it was. 'J’hey tf)ld me 
it was proposed to make’ Pepys Chancellor and Biekersteth 
jMaster of the Rolls, I wrote back that, (he Minister must 
be allowed to choose his own Chancellor, wlio ^vas to sit- in 
the Cabinet with him, according to Ids taste, but (hat- 1 con- 
sidered I had an unquestionable right to the Rolls, and that if 
this was disregarded I should certainly resign my tjflice of 
Attorney-General. They strongly urged me not to resign, 
and to wait to see what could he done to satisfy me. 

John Russell’s letter w'as very frank and friendly, but- my 
resolution to resign if Biekersteth rvas made ]\Iasiev of (bo 
Rolls remained unshaken. - 






LIFL OF LORD CASTPELLL 


I had several interviews with Lord ^Melbourne, and 
_ several notes passed between us in the beginning of January 
without any decisive declaration on either side ^ I stated 
all the facts of the case and communicated all the corre- 
spondence to my colleague Abercromby, the Speaker, who 
thought me atrociously ill used, and undertook to remonstrate 
with the leading men in the Cabinet upon the subject He 
soon after informed me that he understood that Bickersteth 
actually was appointed I went home, wrote a formal 
resignation of my office, ‘ which I could no longer hold with 
honour to myself or ad\antage to the public,’ droie in a 
cab to South Street, and saw Lord jMelboume He admitted 
that the King’s pleasure had been taken on Bickersteth’s 
appointment ‘ There, then, is my resignation of the office 
of Attorney Greneral ’ He begged me to keep it till he had 
made me a proposal which he thought might satisfy me 
He assured me that one great object was to retain my 
services in the House of Commons, without which the 
Government would have great difficulty m carrying through 
the measures they had in contemplation , that when it was 
very desirable to keep a political nnn in the House of Com- 
mons and to mark the sense entertained of his public services, 
there were several approved precedents for making his wife 
a peeress , that a peerage thus conferred on my family would 
be very honourable to me and would effectually remove any 
notion of my being slighted , that, if I would consent, he 
trusted the King would agree to this arrangement , that my 
promotion was only deferred, as a Bill would be brought m 
to make a permanent Chief Judge in the Court of Chanceiy, 
leaving the Chancellor to hear appeals in the House of Ixirds 
and in the PnvT’ Council , and that ‘Jome consideration was 

♦ The follo\Mng letter from Lori Vlelboome to Lord Lan<!<lowT>c iHt«l 
January 10 183i> appears m the lately pnblwl cl Life of Lord Velh r e 
\ol li 1 IT** — Campbell after much d scuss on on tie subject wild f 
must saj considering 1 o\v deeply I it interests an. inquired mi 1 \ H feelings 
louchaL 1 e 1 09 came 1 on wUl gj at fairness an 1 gcxxl temper 1 as tl « 
morning sent to me I Is f nal detorralnalion whid h tl ot I e cannot it il 
mit to bo ^ossed over and mu^t resign if our arrangement Is carried Into 
effect — lo 



ACCEPTS A PEERAGE FOR HIS WIFE. 


to be bad to the credit and interest of the i)art 3 \ I yielded, c 

and brought home my resignation with the seal unbroken. : 

A messenger was immediately despatched to the King at 
Brighton, and next day I learned that his ]\Iajesty made no 
objection, and that I had onl^-to choose a title. Pollock, and 
one or two others, blamed me for not resigning, and said I 
had lowered the office of Attorney-General ; but Abercromby, 
Follett, and those whose opinions I most regarded, ap23roved, 
and I have never since repented any part of my conduct on 
this occasion. 

The Gazette immediate!}' announced that his jMajesty 
had been graciously pleased to raise to the peerage hlary 
Elizabeth Campbell, b}' the name, style and title of Baroness 
Stratheden of Cupar in the count}' of Fife. We thought this 
a proper mark of respect to the place of my nativity, and 
to the memory of my father. The creation came inter- 
mediately between that of Pepys by the title of Lord 
Cottenham, and, that of Bickersteth by the title of Lord 
Langdale. 


Letter from Mr. Speaker Abercromby. 

Januarj^ 13, I83G. 

^Ty dear Campbell, — Poulett, Thomson came here yesterda}’’ with Mel- 
bourne’s concurrence to tell me what had been projDOsed, and later in the 
evening I had a note from Lord Melbourne on the subject. It is the best 
thing that the Government could do under the circumstances, and I think 
you could not have hesitated. It is an answer to all observations — it is 
great homage to yon — it secures an important object for your family, and 
it puts beyond all doubt the value that is attached to your services. T 
sincerely rejoice in it on all accounts, and it relieves you from an em- 
barrassing and painful position. ITow that it is over, I may say that I 
have never been engaged in any transaction that gave me more vexation. 
On the one hand I saw all the evil to the Government, and on the other no 
man could feel more strongly than I did the true character of the situation 
in which you were placed. It was not easy to steer clear of difficulties in 
such circumstances, but I have found that directness and plain speaking 
have been good protections, as both you and Lord Melbourne are satisfied 
with what I have done. It would not have been so if Lord Melbourne had 
not been a candid and just man. He possesses these qualities more than 
any Minister I have known. Yours very sincerely, 


J. Abercromby. 


LIFE OF LORD CAJIPBEIL. 


Letter from Yiscount MeWoume, 

Private Downing {street January 13, 1836 

My deal Attorney, — Iha-pe justreceiTed his Ma]esty’s«ntire approbation 
of Ladr Campbell s elevation to the Peerage It is impossible to describe 
the relief which this gives, and I assure you that I have felt very sensibl} 
the good temper and fairness with which you have acted during the. whole 
of these very painful discussions Tours faithfully, 

ilELBOUBKE 

Letter from The Right SoTWurdble Edward Ellice, 

Private Pans Sunday, January 17, 1836 

My dear Campbell, — I must wnte one line to congratulate you — or 
rather to express my own satisfaction — that they have shoivn their sense 
of the justice of your claims, and the value of your services, and that at 
the same time an arrangement is made to secure your assistance to the 
popular party in the House of Commons. Reste A voir if Equity lawyers 
are the best Equity reformers, and have pluck and tact to fight the battle 
with Brougham and Lyndhurst in the Lords Sure I am they have great 
odds in their favour, m their case, and with their character, and that if they 
fall it will say little for the jndgment of those who hav e placed them tliere. 
I do not, however, look at the wrong side of the picture, and hope (hey 
may be as successful as I am satisfied with any arrangement which is 
creditable to yon and keeps ns all together 

I shall be over by the firsk of the month TV e shall have a hard stand* 
up fight for it, hut if onr leaders will only do their duty and show a bold 
front, I can have no fear of winmng cleverly 3Iy kindest remembrances 
and best comphments to my Lady on her new honours Ever sincerely 
joors, 

Edward Eluce 
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Autohiogra'phy. 

The King’s Speech on the meeting of Parliament held out the 
prospect of great judicial changes. The Minister made his 
Majesty say: ‘The speedy and satisfactory administration of 
justice is the first and most sacred duty of a Sovereign, and I 
earnestly recommend you to consider whether better provisions 
may not be made for this great purpose in some of the depart- 
ments of the law, and more particularly in the Court of 
Chancery.’ 

A conference was held in South Street, attended by Lord 
Melbourne, Lord Cottenham, Lord Langdale, Lord Denman, 
Lord John Eussell, Lord Howick and myself, at which the sub- 
ject was fully discussed, and it was resolved that a Bill dividing 
the duties of the Lord Chancellor should be introduced, so as 
to have a permanent judge presiding in the Court of Chancery, 
and a judge of appeal, removable with the administration, to 
preside in the House of Lords and the Privy Council. This 
latter ofiB.ee it was understood I was to fill. 

However the Bill was not brought forward till April 28, 
when it was introduced in the House of Lords by the new 
VOL. li. G 
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Chancellor, with good faith, I believe, but I can by no means 
say with ability He had shown himself an excellent Equity 
judge, but he had no faculty to address a dehberative assembly, 
and his speech on this occasion was tame, confused and dis~ 
8ua8^ve Lord Lyndhurst made a few observations against 
the Bill, ‘ reserving his detailed objections to it for a fbture 
stage,’ but any subsequent opposition to the Bill was rendered 
unnecessary by ‘ the heavy blow and great discouragement ’ 
it received from Lord Langdale, who said ‘ he did not think 
the Bill went far enough, as it did not entirely separate the 
judicial and political functions of the Lord Chancellor, and he 
disapproved of some of its pro^uslons about Chancery appeals ’ 

The Bill stood for a second reading on June 13, when 
it received its quietus On this occasion Lord Langdale 
delivered a good prepared speech expounding his Bentham- 
ite notions upon the judicial character, and explaimng how 
there ought to be a tripartite division of the Lord Chancellor 
—one third to sit in the Court of Chanceiy under the ancient 
title, one third to sit m the House of Lords and Privy 
Council under the title of ^Lord President in matter of 
Appeals and Writs of Error,’ and one third to superintend the 
administration and impro^ ement of the law under the title 
of ^ Minister of Justice ’ Such discredit was throivn upon the 
Bill by Lord Langdale’s opposition, that only twenty-nine 
ministerial peers could be got to vote for it, and it was re- 
jected by a majority of sixty-five Lord Langdale himself 
voted in the mmonty, professing on opinion that he entirely 
approved of its principle, and that, with a few alterations, 
which might easily be made in Committee, it would be found 
to work very beneficially 

Lord Melbourne had soon occasion to express his satis- 
faction that I was still at the bar, an action being brought 
against him for cnnunal conversation with the beautiful and 
celebrated Mrs Norton, the wife of the Honourable George 
Horton, brother of Ixird Grantlej This retainer caused me 
more professional anxiety than I ever exptntnced If tho 
action had succeeded, the Premiers private cbancter would 
have been ruined, and there would have been an end of his 
Administration 
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The charge turned out to be false, but I then knew not 
what foundation there miglit be for it. Although no violation 
of confidence and the laws of hospitality had before been im- 
puted to the noble defendant, his morals were not supposed to 
be verj^ strict, and in a former instance a similar action being 
brought against him under rather venial circumstances, the 
verdict of Not guilty pronounced in consequence of the wit- 
nesses not appearing raised a not improbable suspicion of 
•compromise. The Tory newspapers now anticipated his con- 
•demnation, and asserted that letters would be read on the 
trial fi'om him to the lady not only proving the case but 
showing that he had been guilty of the most shameless pro- 
fligacy as a Minister. He wrote the follovdng letter to me 
and earnestly implored me to act upon it. 

South Streofc: June 10, 183G. 

My dear Attorney, — I Lave been thinking over again the matter of thijj 
trial, and I know not that I have an 3 "thing to add to what I have already’’ 
written, and to what passed the other day at the consultation. I repeat 
that I wish it to be stated in the most clear, distinct, and emphatic manner 
that I have never committed adulterj" with Mrs. Norton, that I have never 
held with her any furtive or clandestine correspondence whatever, and that 
both in visiting and in writing to her Ialwa 3 ^s considered m 3 ’'self to be acting 
with the full knowledge and with the entire approbation of her husband. 
My visits, for instance, were neither more nor less frequent when be was 
away than when he was at home. At the same time, I wish any evidence 
which may come out of this nature to he so managed as to appear to he 
used rather for the purpose of vindicating me than of criminating him. 
The first must be m 3 ’' principal, if -not my sole, object. If I cannot persuade 
the jury that there has been no criminal intercourse, it will be of littlo 
advantage to my character to show that I thought I was carrying it on 
with the knowledge and connivance of the husband. These arrangements 
are supposed frequently to exist, and whilst they are only supposed, they 
are certainly treated with great indulgence and made the subject of jest 
and levity. But a different judgment is pronounced upon them when they 
are proved and established in a court of justice. There is great indignation 
against him, and a great desire to see him exposed, but we must consider 
what is best for ourselves. If you require any further explanation cr in- 
struction, I shall be happy to give it. Believe me, 3 ^ours faithfully, 

MELBOUBirE, 

The cause attracted the attention of all Europe, as it was 
supposed to involve the stability of the present Grovernment 
in England ; and on the day of trial there were couriers ready 
to start for foreign Courts with news of the result. 

Q 2 
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I had lain awake the greatest part of the night before, 
and at Ust falhng into repose I had overslept myself, so that 
I was obhged to dress in a hurry and run off without my 
breakfast. On my arrival at the Court of Common Pleas I 
found the doors surrounded by such an immense crowd that 
the police could scarcely procure me admittance. The body 
of the court was almost entirely filled mth gentlemen in wigs 
and gowns, who mailed themseUes of their professional pri- 
vilege to enter before the public. 

I was in a state of great tremor till Sir ^Y'llham P'ollett, 
counsel for the plaintiff, read the much-talked-of letters of 
the Prime llimster — when I could breathe, for they were 
ludicrously immaterial, like the parody of them by Pickens 
about ‘ chops and tomato sauce ’in the trial of Pickwick 
My confidence increased when the first witness, the clergyman 
who performed the marriage ceremony, stated to me in cross- 
examination that in visiting Mrs Norton he entered the 
house by the same pnvate door which was to estabhsh the 
clandestinety of the visits of Lord JMelboume, and that ‘ he 
did so without any improper views upon the wife of his 
friend ’ Here there was a loud laugh, m which judge and 
jury joined, and I felt that the \erdict was in my pocket 
Nevertheless a large body of evidence was brought forward 
which, if beheved, would have been fatal ; and the plaintiff's 
case did not finish till past six m the evening 

Being somewhat exhausted, and afraid that the jury 
might be so too, I applied for an adjournment, irhich was 
luclaly refused, for I then made a far better speech for effect 
than I could have made next day. 

^Vhen the jury gave their verdict for the defendant there 
were shouts of applause m court and in Westminster H ill, 
which were heard m the Hou=eof Commons, then sitting, nml 
caused a great sensation during the debate. I immediattly 
unrobed and entered the House. As I passed from the Inr 
to my place I was received with immense cheers from our 
side and a few f imt ones from the other, uttered bj Tones 
who wished to repel the imputation that the action vva<a 
partj inanoeiivTC. I cannot say with whom the action 
originated, but I do aver that it was taken up vntli gnat 
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eagerness hy the great bulk of the Tory part}^ and that they 
were most cruelly mortified when it failed. 

Lord jMelbourne sent me the following acknowledgment. 


South Street: June 2.3, 1836. 

Jly dear Attornej', — I write one line to return you my best thanks for 
your ver}’ able and successful exertion of last night, as well as for your 
whole conduct of the cause. Pray s.ay the same for me to Serjeant Tal- 
fourd and Jlr. Thesiger, who I am sure will excuse my wTitJng to them 
separately. 

I hold the obtaining a verdict to have been a most diflicult achieve- 
ment, considering the prejudices both general and pcmonal which naturally 
prevailed upon the subject, and considering the latitude of inference in 
which Courts of Justice think themselves justitied in indulging in these 
cases, and the reliance they are disposed to place upon circumst.antial 
evidence, both of which principles of proceeding must, I feel certain, often 
lead to gross injustice, as they would in the present case if the verdict had 
been the other wa}’. Believe me, mj' dear Attorney, 

Yours faithfully, 

Meldoukke. 

The Administration, instead of being overturned, was con- 
siderably strengthened by the residt. 

But in the House of Lords we were at the mercy of our 
opponents. The plan laid do'tvn by the Opposition this 
session of Parliament— systematically acted upon and not 
disguised — was to obstruct all our measures, however good, 
without any discrimination, and if they could not be decently 
resisted in the Commons to smother them in the Upper House. 
Lyndhurst avowed their object to be to turn against Lord 
Melbourne a sentiment of William III. which Lord Melbourne 
himself had once quoted with approbation, that ‘ while there 
were debates about the best form of government, some pre- 
ferring monarchy, some aristocracy, some democracy, he would 
not pretend to decide between them, but he was sure that 
the worst government was that which could not carry its 
own measures.’ So bent was Lyndhmst on illustrating this 
maxim that he would not even allow Bills to pass which had 
received Peel’s express approbation. For example, there was 
a Bill of mine to alter the mode of revising the electoral lists, 
and to have ten barristers constantly employed in this work, 
instead of 150 for a few weeks in the year. I proposed 
privately to the Opposition that the ten barristers should be 
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named in the Bill, and that five should be appointed with the 
consent of each side. This was agreed to. Sir Frederick 
Pollock named the five Conservatives and I the fi\e Liberals, 
and the ten names were approved b^ the Commons. But 
when the Bill went to the Upper House, Ljndhurst said ‘ he 
was no party to the arrangement, and it should not pass.' 
He was as good as his word, and threw it out on the second 
reading. 

I must say that our party was deplorably ill off for some 
peer to take care of such Bills. Lord JMelboume would give 
himself no trouble about them. They were left to Duncannon, 
who, though a man of ezcellent good sense, was wholly in 
competent to enter the lists with Lyndhurst, and contented 
himself generally with reading the title of the Bill, moi ing 
that it be read a second time, and when it was oppo'^ed 
saying! ‘Well, my Lord*?, if your lordships object to the 
Bill, it would be ^ am for me to press it, and therefore I with- 
draw it * * In this way se\ eral other unexceptionable Bills, 
which I carried up to the Lords for the correction of mistakes 
in the Municipal Corporations Act, and other such useful 
purposes, met their fate. When I pni ately remonstrated 
with Lyndhurst on the subject, he laughed and joked lery 
agreeably, but remained inexorable 

To another Bill, ‘ for regulating Chanties,* I thought he 
would be shamed out of his opposition by a public exposure. 
According to his tactics, he returned this Bill to the Commons 
so damaged that we could not accept it in its altered form. 
We sent a message to the Lords that we disagreed to their 
amendments ; and we had so many conferences with them, 
in which the correspondence was by written reasons, that we 
had either to drop the Bill altogether or to adopt the next pro- 
cedure between the two Houses— -an open conference — ^where 
the debate was to be earned on tmCt toce. This had fillen 

» It IS carious enou;?li tiuit within n s>cck nftcr wntinpr tHs I met 
Lord Duncannou at Brooks? and, tolkinj? of Fllcnborou^h, OoTerror- 
Uencml of India, ho said. ‘FHonboronph Is a man of rxtraonlinary 
ttulustry Ife as«l to rmd all iho Bills and all tl c Blue l?.»ks Wi<n vro 
wcroln offco, and Gorcmmrnt Bills came op that I krew nothing al» "I. 

I o-sod to ask him sshat thej meant, and he svoald take me Into He 
Hhrar) and explain them to me ’ 
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into desuetude for a century. I was in favour of the open oi 
conference, and I was appointed one of the managers for _ 
the Commons. We met the managers for the Lords, and ^ 
had a long 'palaver, without any converts being made on 
either side. I had the honour to answer Lord Ellenborough, 
and with due decorum I ventured to glance at the obstructive 
course which their lordships were pursuing. However, they 
insisted on their amendments and we could do no more. 

At the conclusion of the session, Lyndhurst in a declam- 
atory speech took a review of it, showing how httle had been 
done, comparing Melbourne to Cardinal Wolsey, and his 
promise at the beginning of the session with his performance 
in the course of it — 

His promises were, as he then was — mighty ; 

But his performance as he is now — ^nothing. 

He likewise did me the honom* to introduce my name several 
times, and to talk of the Eadical propensities of the 'V^Tiig 
Attorney-Greneral. 

Letters to Sir George Ga'mphell in the year 1836. 

Conrt of Exchequer : Saturday, April 22, 1 836. 

. . . I wish for promotion much more from what, I should 
avoid than what I should gain. The bar has now become 
most irksome to me, and my duties are too much for any 
individual. 

I am waiting, here to my great annoyance till a cause in 
which I am is called, and I shall very likely be summoned to 
the King’s Bench before it comes on. But I have a very 
agreeable dinner in prospect at the Eoyal Academy, the only 
pleasant public dinner during the year. You dine in the 
great picture room, and the elite of London society is pre- 
sent. In the evening I mean to go to the Lord Chancellor’s 
levee. 

Follett, poor fellow, is again ill, and unable to come into 
court. 

King’s Bench : May 23, 1836. 

... I was occupied all last week (our supposed holidays) 
with Lord Breadalbane’s appeal before the House of Lords. I 
had the satisfaction to please my client. He said I had 
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argued it for him hke a friend and a clansman, and Lady 
Breadalbane flattered me very agreeably in her narration of 
the account she had received of my exertions. I was in a 
horrid funk before I began to reply. I am at times as 
nervous as when 1 was first called to the bar. 

I suppose Melbourne’s affair has reached you. The 
action 18 going on, and I am to have the honour of defending 
him. 

King’s Bench JTay 28, 1836 

... I was at the levee yesterday and presented a petition 
from Edmburgh From the King’s manner I really believe 
he thought it was for the abolition of the peerage, as he 
seemed much startled ; but if he read it (as I dare say he 
had the cunosity to do), he would find it conceived in terms 
of the most fervid loyalty, praying his Majesty to become 
patron of the National Monument. 

AVe dined yesterday at Holland Hou'ie and had a \ery 
gracious reception from * her Jlajesty the Queen of Mada- 
gascar ’ Her ilajesty was graciously pleased to order me to 
take her out to dinner in presence of men of much higter 
rank. Such are the topics to which I am reduced m these 
qmet times, but we shall have a storm very soon. 

3fay 31, 1836 

. . . AVe are going to the Duke of Devonshire’s grand tall 
on Friday. AVe have our christening on Saturday, and on 
ilonday we go to the Duchess of Kent’s So you see in the 
midst of our troubles we are very gay ’ 

June 1, 1836 

. . . Ha\mg duided this morning at three, I dro\e by 
daylight to Devonshire House and carrieil the news of the 
majority. Mary was impatiently expecting me, and the tide 
of fashion continued to make for half an hour. 

Little Cecilia is to be christened to-daj, bj a bishop 
too— the Bishop of Durham, Maltbj, who is an old pnvate 
fnend of mine; but I have some scruples, and I doubt 
whether this be m the true spint of oiir ancestor the Afarqiifs 
of Argjle . * I hate popery and prelacy and all Biipemtition 
ii^haisomeier.^ 
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House of Commons : June ] 6, 1836. 

. . . jMelbourne’s trial now weighs upon my mind. It 
presents an aspect more and more disagreeable, although I 
believe in the defendant’s protestation of innocence. He 
attended a consultation on his case yesterday at my house. 
He proposed that his counsel should come to South Street 
or Downing Street; but I would make no exception in 
favour of the Premier to the rule that the client must come 
to the counsel. 

House of Commons : June 23, 1836. 

... You will rejoice very much in the verdict in favour of 
Melbourne. This is the most brilliant event in my career. 
I am almost suffocated with congratulations. 

When I left the Common Pleas last night I heard the 
House of Commons was still sitting, and I could not avoid the 
temptation of showing myself. The House was crowded, and 
the moment I showed myself at the bar the cheering began, 
and I walked up to my place in the midst of the most 
rapturous plaudits. The Tories even affected to cheer, 
although the result was a deep disappointment to them. 

Had the verdict been the other way, it would most 
probably before long have brought about a change of Grovern- 
meht. Melbourne must have resigned, and, if he had con- 
tinued in office, the stain upon his character would most 
essentially have weakened the Administration. 

I passed a horrid day, and success is not a corresponding 
reward for my anxiety. I did not till the last know what 
sort of case was to be made against us, or how it was to be 
encountered. I was not at all in a good state of mind or 
stomach when my turn came to address the jury, and I was 
under the most exquisitely painful apprehension that I might 
not be able to do my duty. 

However I got through very well, and at all events people 
judge by the event. I conducted the examination of the 
witnesses with great tact, and my speech, though irregular, 
was effective. To get a verdict, the way is not to consider 
how your speech will read when reported, but to watch the 
jury, and to push any advantage you may make, disregarding 
irregularities and repetitions. 
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Hotisc of Commons : June 24. 1836. 

... I am like the Duke of Wellington after the battle of 
Waterloo, not knowing how great a victory had been achieved. 
I am absolutely overwhelmed by compliments and civilities, 
and everybody says (what I did not believe) that my speech 
was admirable. I did not expect more than that I had got 
off without discredit, having some iclat from the successful 
result. 

After giving you many a melancholy effusion when I 
despaired of ever doing any good in my profession, I think it 
right to give you some account of my present palmy state. 
Party feeling, you may suppose, is the great cause of the 
excitement, and of the commendations bestowed upon me. 
There were the most serious apprehensions, and a deliverance 
from these gives a very joyous feeling. Indeed it is truly 
said that so much never before depended upon any civil trial 
in an English court. 

July 3, 1836. 

. . lam rejoiced to think that our children are running 
about happily together. This must be exquisite weather for 
St. Andrews. I am just returned from Holland House, where 
Jlary and I have been dining. Both my Lord and my Lady 
most extravagantly praised my efforts in the great cause. It 
is curious that Melbourne himself has not said a word to me 
on the subject since the trial. Yet last night at Holland 
House he spontaneously and freely spoke about the trial to 
Talfourd, and said the Attorney-General’s speech as a forensic 
display was equal to anything in ancient or modem times. 

July 20, 1836. 

... It delights me very much to think of my two girls 
being with you at St, Andrews. They write us long and 
lively accounts of all their proceedings. Loo is particularly 
touching in her account of Cupar, where her father lived 
when a%oy, and Cupar pulpit in which her grandfithcr so 
often preached and was so much liked.* 

I am going to Huntingdon to-morrow, and thence to 
Cambridge. 
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nnntingdon : .Tvil}- ISHO, 

... I have won iny cansc here, which excited great local 
interest, being a prosecution by the Conservative association 
against the leader of the Eeforiners in this county for a con- 
spiracy to put bad votes on the register. 

I am now going to Cambridge to try whether a child 
is the illegitimate child of a lady who is the plaint ill’, or 
the legitimate child of a gentleman who is the defendant. 
There has not been such a case since Solomon’s time. I 
know not whether Chief Justice Tindal will follow the ex- 
ample of the wisest of men and order the child to bo cut 
in two. 

House of Coiuinoiis: Augu.^t I, 18*5G. 

... I have had a delightful trip to Ihiwood, which we 
had all to ourselves, the Currcys being at Abinger. 

Cissy, just a 3'ear old, runs after the chickens with the 
most intense earnestness and delight. Dudley is a giant in 
miniature. Fred, Hall^' and I shot with the bow and ran 
races — and I could beat them hollow in both exercises. 


Liverpool : August 20, IS.SO. 

... I cannot return to the South without giving you a 
line. I am unexpectedly released here by^ a juryman being 
taken ill during the trial. This circumstance led to a com- 
promise. 

I am exceeding^ delighted to think that my labours and 
cares are over for this campaign. I do not much like special 
retainers, as they are attended with so much responsibility 
and anxiety. It is full time that I should be released from 
the wrangling of the bar, but of this there is no longer any 
prospect. 

Autohiogrwpliy. 

After the prorogation, having made a tour round the Isle 
of Wight, passed some weeks at Hayling Island, and put my 
eldest son to school at Eton, I went to the North in a 
Dundee steamer, and paid a delightful visit to my brother at 
Edenwood, now become Sir George Campbell j and,' what is 
better, Kving in the highest state of domestic happiness 
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With a heiutiful woiDan for his wife, and surrounded by five 
lovely children 

I here very unexpectedly receded an invitation to a 
dinner to be given to me at Cupar by my nau\ e county, 
where I did not look to be at all honoured* as a prophet. 
However this turned out to be a sort of miniature representa- 
tion of the Grey Festi\al at Edinburgh. St Andrews, Cupar, 
Kirkcaldy, Kinghom and all the royal burghs in the county 
voted me the freedom of their corporation, now to be presented 
by deputations They all formed a grand procession and 
conducted me in tnumph over the bridge across the Eden, 
past the house where I was born, on to the Cross, and so I 
was placed under a canopy in the Town Hall. But when 
the addresses began I was so affected that I could only sob 
violently, and the more I tried to command my feelings I 
sobbed the more The memory of my father came across me, 
and I thought with myself what his sensations would ha\c 
been if he could have witnessed this scene. I am exceedingly 
uncertain as to being melted to tenderness or remaining finn. 
Sometimes, hearing the most painful intelligence and suf- 
fering the utmost mental agony, I do not shed a tear. At 
other times, when I ought hardly to he at all touched, I 
cry like a child. Jlilitary music makes a great impression 
upon my ner\ es, and some airs give me an almost irresistible 
inclination to tenderness. On this occasion the music, I 
believ e, assisted to o\ ercome me. Howe\ er, all was a'^cnbed 
to ^ goodness of ^heart,^ and no eloquence could have more 
ingtatiated me with my fellow townsmetu After dinner I 
rallied, and made an appropriate speech about the banks of 
the Eden and the Iximond Hills My name was coupled in 
some of the toasts with that of Wilkie the painter, who was 
bom witlun three miles of Cupar. I was amused by a sly 
remark in my ear from Drmkwater Bethune, representatne 
of the family of the Cardinal, that Strath eden appeared to 
have been bo oiercroppcd by producing two such great men 
nearly at the same time, that nothing but dullness could In* 
expected from it for a centurj to come. 

On my return to Edinburgh I met conHitucnts m 
the Waterloo rooms, and I paid off in full my debt to l/>nl 
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Lyndliurst. I too took a review of the last, session, adding 
a re\*iew of his conduct. As to his reproach that wc had 
carried none of our IBills, I said he was like a man who should 
murder all our innocent hahes and then taunt us with being 
childless. I enumerated the Bills of mine that he had 
murdered. I mentioned one little one to which I was par- 
ticularly attached, and which I went down on my knees to 
implore him to spare — 

— uimni, niiniinninquc rolinqnc, 

Dc multis ininimam i>osco.- 

But the fatal arrow flew, and it was laid prostrate with its 
bleeding brothers. In his speech in the House of Lords he 
had talked of ‘ the prudence and discretion of Sir .Tolin 
Campbell,’ and I concluded by expressing a hope that I had 
preserved my reputation in his eyes, and that he would not. 
change his opinion on this subject as he had on ever}’- other. 

He has never since attacked me or lioasfed of his ovm 
consistenc3^ j\Iy speech was not only printed in all the 
newspapers, but it passed through several editions in the 
shape of a joamphlet and was copiously distributed by orders 
of our Secretary of the Treasury. 

I believe it was this speech which induced some students 
at Glasgow a few weeks after to put me up for the office of 
Lord Rector of the University. But I had a very powerful 
opponent, — no less a person than Sir Robert Peel, — and 

- Ovid's 3rctamor2)ltosat, vi, vii. 83, 8-1. 

* Lett Cl* from Lord John Iius,^elL 

Brocket Hall : October 27, 1836. 

My dear Attorn e}^ — I am sorry to have missed you 3 ’esterday, but I was 
kept till past six at the Palace. ... I admired, with all the world, your 
excellent speech at Edinburgh, and I wisli 3 'ou would have it printed in a 
cheap form, for the diffusion of the useful knowledge it contains. 

Yours truly, 

J. Eussell. 


Extract from a Letter to Sir George Cnin])hcll. 

November 3, 1836. 

. . . After some delay Lord Melbourne has ordered my speech to be 
published and distributed, and yesterday he sent Cowper, his private 
secretary, to speak about it. I should be as well pleased that it were for- 
gotten. I have no pleasure— although not much pain — in being abused. 
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The regular debate came on after the interval of a fort- 
_ night, and the Tories, from the vantage-ground they had 
gamed, put forth all their strength Follett rose, and it was 
arranged that he should be answered by Poulett Thomson, 
then a member of the Cabinet and afterwards Lord Sydenham, 
the successful Governor of Canada As Follett proceeded 
with great force and amid much cheenng, Thomson said to 
me, ‘ I cannot answer this, ^ and he retreated into the library. 
I was then pressed into the service, and I made a speech m 
answer to Follett Within just bounds I was sarcastic on 
Stanley, reminding him of his declaration that the fund 
arising from the improvement of Church lauds brought about 
by the Legislature belongs to the State, and insisting 
that a measure to provide for the repair of churches and the 
proper celebration of Divine worship in England from such a 
fund could not be \eTy consistently resisted by the author of 
the Irish Temporalities Act, which, by the i ery same means, 
under the very same circumstances, had effected the very 
same object m the sister kingdom 

On the succeeding night Stanley closed the debate in a 
very cleier speech in which he attacked me most furiously 
and most unfairly I was obliged repeatedly to interrupt 
him and to complain of his misrepre'sentations ; hut when he 
finished it was pa'st tliree in the morning, the House was 
impatient for a di\ ision, and I had no opportunity of being 
heard in my \ indication In consequence I published a 
pamphlet in the shape of ‘ A Letter to Lord Stanley on tlie 
Law of Church Rates,* which went through many editions 
and called forth many answers I took great pains with it, 
and had a high compUment for it from the Re\. Sjdnej 
Smith, who said it was ‘an excellent specimen of liberal 
juridical reasoning and of gcmune Anglicism, neither to be 
expected from a Scot* 

I ha\e the »5atisfiction to think that the law which I there 
laid down, and which was so funouslj a«saikd m the Ifoii<»e 
of Common^?, was afterward'? confirmed bj the umnimous 
judgment of the Court of Kings Rtnehandof the Kxcht‘quer 
Chamber, and it is now universdh admitted that chart h- 
irirdens cannot make a ^ah<l Church rate without the ns^ent 
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of the vestry ; that if the ^'estry refuse to make a Church rate, Cl 

there is no practicable mode of compelling them ; and that it ? 

is only a Church rate made by a majority of the vestry which 
is valid and may be laAvd'ully enforced. 

The second reading was carried, but, the outcry against 
the measure being so loud, it was necessarily abandoned. 

The consequence is that Church rates continue an inex- 
haustible som'ce of litigation, animosity and confusion, and 
still bring an odium upon the Establishment from which I 
was sincerely desunus to relieve it. The attempt very much 
damaged our party and hastened our do'wnfall.'* 

We had a seasonable diversion in the question of Parlia- 
mentary privilege which now sprang up, and on which Peel, 
to his honour, split with his party. They, rancorously hating 
a reformed House of Commons in which they were still a 
minority, would have been glad to see it degraded and dis- 
graced. He manfully stood up for the constitutional powers 
and privileges of that assembly of which he was then the most 
distinguished member, and the determinations of which he 
perhaps foresaw he should ere long be able to control at his 
jileasure. 

The grand question was ‘ whether an action for a libel 
could be maintained against the printer of the House of 
Commons for publishing their proceedings by their authority.’ 

It first arose at Nisi Prius, before Lord Denman, in an 
action brought by a publisher of obscene books, of the name 
of Stockdale, for an alleged libel in a Eeport of Inspectors of 
Prisons, ordered to be printed by the House, which stated 
that an obscene book published by him had been circulated 
among the prisoners in Newgate. 

The brief for the defendant ® in this cause was brought to 
me two days only before the trial, and then I heard of it for 
the first time. I relied upon a plea of justification that the 
book wOjS obscene, contending at the same time that the autho- 

^ September^ 1860. — Since 1865 a Bill for entirely abolishing Church 
rates, without any substitute, has been annually passed by the Commons 
and rejected by the Lords, — when, consistently with all I had said on the 
subject elsewhere, I voted with the majority, as such abolition without 
any substitute is spoliation, 

^ Hansard, the Parliamentary printer. — E d. 

VOL. II, H 
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AP ntj of the House of Commous was, at all events, a defence 

The jury found the special plea in my favour, and the judge 

might easily have avoided giving any opinion upon the ques- 
tion of pnvilege, in which ease it would haie quietly gone off to 
rest But he chose to deliv er a strong tirade again st the Hou=e 
of Commons for ordering to he puhhshed what might he 
injunous to the character of others, and a peremptory opinion 
that their authority did not amount to any defence 

I brought the matter before the House, and a Select 
Committee was appointed to consider the subject, consisting 
of Sir Robert Peel, Lord John Russell, Lord Howick, Lord 
Stanley, Sir James Graham, Serjeant ilde, Mr O'Connell, 
Sir William Follett and Sir Robert Inglis With the excep- 
tion of the last-named member, we all agreed m a Report, 
drawn up by Seijeant B ilde, strongly asserting the pnvilege 
of the Commons to pubhsh what they thought fit for the 
information of the people, and insisting on the immunity of 
their servants acting under their orders The House adopted 
the Report by a \ cry large majority ® 

Pending these proceedings jNIr Stockdale, encouraged bj 
the Chief Justice’s law, brought another action in respect of 
another copy of the same Report, which he caused his son to 
purchase 

What was the House to do ? Either at once to send Jfr 
Stockdale to Newgate, with all who should a‘?si'?t him m 
prosecuting his action, or to appear and plead, and tru«t to 
the court deciding m favour of privilege^ notwithstanding 
Lord Denman’s ill-considered decJarition ? I was to decide 
To lessen mj responsibility, as this was no party question, f 
called upon Peel and asked his opinion He was very cuil 
to me, hut said that the matter was so important it should 
be decided hj the Cabinet A Cabinet was accordingly called, 
which I attended , hut they merely said they would go lir 
mj adnee Had it been rrs mlcgra I shoukl not ha\e 
hesitated to proceed hreti mantt bj commitment, without 
running the risk of bringing a great que«lion of constitu- 
tional law before I>ord Denman and Justices Littfedali, 

* Slay 50 1S37 Adoption of tl o lleport tnoTcd liy Lorl IIo*tck lU 
Clialrman, an 1 carried by 1 6 to SC —•to 
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Wtlh'aiu'' ;uui C'llfiiili'r. Hut in thr iaf*' of 
Sir I'n'-nri,-. Hnnloii.wlni ins’ it nt* tl ati action aoa.iji.'-t Speaker 
Ahhot;. the Ilt'!3‘’C haii i!c>.irc<l flic Attoriicv -tieiicral to 
appear aiul tlcfrUfl ; puMit' opinion, miid-tl by tlo' pro'-.w.is 
ni'her aovun,'! U'- ; mi<l 1, o oni . onr e.'.'-c f.« he 
.'^o p,.!v,l th.i* w<- nni^t I’c .-afe in fhe hatnl^ of any jtnloe*-, 
A«v<'rilini:]y. on the sth of .Inijc, after a ‘pea'hof eeii'-i^lerahle 
letioth. in whieti 1 rutercii into fisc aaithoritic*; anti pn-t-e»l,*n{!; 
in point, 1 laovetj a, rc^o|nn'<’.n fhat it ‘va^ the »<pini<>n i»f the 
Hon-e * that the p- titioner {the tich.juiani j !>'• ailowed }»* 
app-ar and plead to th*- action, aini th-a.t the .Vttorijev- 
(jcji.-r.d he iti'-irncfed to def.-nd fhe action v.ifh a vi- v,' fo 


file iinvilee. H the }foU‘-e,’ .'^sr K*uh' rl l*c» 1, ijj rafloT a 

.h-,';uitical tnatun-r, recfcif/ .i that the lh>n-c j-houhl not at 
once vindirate it^- autlson’fy hy ‘•toppinc j)).- aefirnu aithoimh 
hi’ ’.vosiid not rceojinn'-nd thi'' cour-c after the jpe, -eh of the 
Attorn- y-tienend. Vjv «n thc pener.d ipje.t i-.n he very admir- 
,ah1y \imiicatefi tlje privih-fo-,. nf (he IJonv,>, Lorrl .lohn 
IJni-'-vll ;-iJ]>p irt'-d iny tnolion on the part of (he (iovermnent, 
and it wa*-' earried without ;t divi-inn. 

In obedieiire t«> (he orderh- laid upon nua 1 prepared a 
ajiecial plea to the ticfion on (he ormind of jirivilege, and 
thi-'waf-' demurred to hy (he plaintiPr. 'I'lie ;irq;ument ouoht. 
to have eoine on in tin; KinifV' lleneh immediately, hut, on 
account of the oretti arrears of hiisiness in that eoiirt, the 
cuFe was not reached in its turn till the month of Ajirii IK.'JJ). 
I emjdoved all the leisure I could eommand during (he 
interval in jirefiaring my argument, whieh was (he longest, if 
not the most elaborate, ever delivered in Westminster JIall. 

If the reign of William IV. had heen prolonged a few 
months he would have enjoyed (he pleasure of forming a 
Tor}' Government without difliculty. The Whigs, a minorit y 
in the Upj)er House, had not a ‘ woricing majority’ in the 
Lower. Wliile the Court was strongly against them, tliey 
were without- any popular counterpoise, and (heir hill seemed 
inevitable. Jlut Lord iMelbourne was about to see a change 
which was to him most auspicious. 

On tlie 20th of June 1837 died his Majesty King William 
IV. Without education or much natural shrewdness, he had 

u 2 
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the good qualities of sincerity and honesty, and as King he 
had upon the whole performed the part more reputably than 
had been expected by those who knew him as Duke of Chrcnce 
This demise of the Crown had been foreseen some time, and I 
had settled that the new Sovereign •should be proclaimed b} 
the name of Alexandnna Victoria, the name by which she 
had been baptized, and by which she was called m the 
Regency Act, leaving it to her thereafter to determine b\ 
what name she should reign This matter was settled in the 
lobby of the House of Commons between Charles Grenlle 
the 0erk of the Council, myself, and Lord Lyndhurstjwhom 
I called in as one who might be in power when the procla- 
mation was made, although I had a pretty significant hint 
that all would bo right under Alexandnna, or Victoria, or 
Alexandnna Victona, or Elizabeth II — for this was the name 
that some were desirous she should assume 

As soon as I heard that King VTlliam had expired, I 
humed to Kensington to be present at the first Council of 
the new Sovereign This, I think, was the most interesting 
scene I ha\e e\ er witnessed Her simplicity, her dignity, 
her grace, made even Peel enthusiastic when he tried m the 
House of Commons to describe ‘the something which art 
cannot imitate and le'ssons cannot teach ’ I cstmy children, 
from seeing V ilkie's picture, in which I am introduced should 
suppose that I attended in a silk robe and full bottomed wig, 
let me say that the costumes are all the indention of the 
painter The Pnvy Councillors and others who were premnt 
attended in their usual morning dresses, and the Queen 
was in black, instead of wearing a white muslin robe, n^, for 
artistic effect, he has repre'^ented her 

All doubts respecting her inclination m fwour of Ixird 
Melbourne’s Goicmment were soon remo\ed, and we baekcl 
m the full glare of royal sunshine 

Lettcra to Sir George Campbell 

New StKet June '*0 Ifl 

I assisted at the Council to-<Iay, although not a Pm ' 
Councillor I am luite in raptures with the deportnunt of 
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tlie young' Queen. Notliing could be more exquisitely proper. 
She looked modest, sorrowful, dejected, diflSdent — but at the „ 
same time she was quite cool and collected and composed ^ 
und firm. Her childish appearance was gone. She was an 
intelligent and graceful yoimg woman, capable of acting and 
thinldng for herself. Considering that she was the only 
female in the room, and that she had no one about her until 
whom she was familiar, no human being was ever placed in 
u more trying situation. 

Her first public appearance certainly gives a vei*}' favour- 
able omen of her reign. 


House of Commons : Slonda}', July 17, 1837. 

, . . Parliament is to be dissolved to-day as well as jiro- 
rogued. This step is thought -wise, that the metropolitan 
•elections may begin on Saint hlonday. 

I am waiting here till the (,>ueen comes. The streets 
are now tremendously crowded. . . . 

P.S. The ceremony has gone off very auspiciously. 
The young Queen read the speech most lieautifully, and so 
articulately that, with a soft silvery tone, she was distinctly 
heard in every corner of the House. 

Autohiograjphy. 

Parliament was soon dissolved, and I proceeded to Edin- 
burgh to solicit a renewal of my trust from the electors. 
Nothing could exceed the rancour of the Tories against the 
•Queen when they found that she cordially supported the 
Liberal Grovernment which she found upon her accession to 
•the throne. They did not venture absolutely to deny her 
title, but they openly (even in such a respectable publication 
as the ‘ Quarterly Eeview ’) regretted that the Salic law was 
not established in England as in France and Grermany. In 
my speech from the hustings I paid off hfr. Croker, the 
■author of this article, for some of his personal atacks upon 
myself. As often as I quarrelled with him while he was a 
.member of the House of Commons, he libelled me the next 
Sunday in the ‘John Bull ’ newspaper ; and subsequently in 
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his ‘ Quarterly ’ political article he ofteu did me the honour to- 
introduce me, and malignantly to misrepresent my conduct ^ 

From the beginmng of the new reign till the change of 
government in September 1841, there was a constant 'ystem 
of personal slander of Queen Victona m the Tory press At 
any public dinner the toast of ‘ the Queen Dowager* wns the 
signal for an outbreaV of Tory spleen against the reigning 
Sovereign, and the effort wag to exhibit a marked contrast 
between the manner in which the healths of the two Queens 
were received, by the long continued and enthusiastic cheers 
bestowed upon the supposed impersonation of Tor} ism, and 
the solemn silence awarded to the supposed patroness of the 
MTugs Since the Tones have been restored to office Queen 
Adelaide has been dropped and neglected, and her health 
causes less sensation than that of the Lady 'Mayore«!» of 
London 

Abercromb} and 1 were again relumed for Edinburgh 
without opposition I am afraid he wag a good deal disap 
pointed at not being promoted to some high efficient execiw 
tiv e office m the new reign He had been the conddenti il ad- 
V iser of the Duchess of Kent, and ivas particularly intimate with 
Sir John Conroy, her eqiieir}, who was now exjiccted to have 
unbounded influence But there was no proposal to promote 
Abercromby higher than the chair of the House of Commons, 
and henceforth he complained of the sacrifice he had made 
to his party m accepting it , he fulfilled its duties discon- 
tentedly, and he was pettishl} desirous to resign it These 
feelings were a little exasperated by the absurd imputations 
which the Tones cast upon him They had formed a scheme 
to turn the majonty in their fi\ our by election petitions, with 
the aid of the ‘ Spottiswoode g'lng’* This utterly fii!e<l, 

* 18 * — Strvof^e to sny I nftrrw -wl-t wv roconciW li> 
Crokcr IIo flittered mo iw an a thor an l uswl to ivntc to me aUoat ques 
tionsof Utcraty J utorj f rhistilmon ot lope liulan iRlenitw wUU 
i ttn at 1 IS apartments m Kensington I he a fen weeks before tW death, 
•'tranper to say aUl ougli tl ere li-vt been a far b ttcrer rnmlijr l>et*fe<'n 
It m an I Uro pliam tl e; becimo snom frlcn b 

• \cbqntof t Un Tories with Sir ‘'pottUarKyle tie Q een«|nRter 
at ihclr 1 tad sul**cnbed and collectcil a large snt t of rmrey f r tbU f 
po«c They went by tl e name of tl o ‘ ‘^pottHw 
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and it said that the Committees were so favom*able C 
because the Speaker had packed the balloting box with the 
names of Liberal members. There never was such an absurd 
calumny. The Speaker always showed himself a man of the 
most inflexible integrity and the nicest sense of honour. 
The only instance in which I think his conduct was blamable 
was when he voted against his own interest, and I suspect 
against his opinion, lest he should be suspected of partiality. 

I had moved that engineers should be appointed by the 
Government to ascertain which would be the best line of 
I'ailway between England and Scotland, — a motion in which 
our constituents at Edinburgh took a lively interest, and 
which they were very desirous to see carried. After a smart 
debate, upon a division, the numbers were equal. The 
Speaker voted in the negative and the motion was lost, 
although there was no technical rule upon this occasion to 
prevent him saying aye or no as he thought fit. 

Letters to Sir George Garri'phell. 

New Street : July 31, 1837. 

... I did not arrive till past twelve on Saturday night 
(from Edinbxu’gh). 'Friday was delightful, and we expected to 
be at Blackwall by ten on Saturday morning ; but having 
passed Yarmouth, we encountered a very heavy gale of wind 
from the south-west, which did not abate till we had got to our 
moorings. The consequence was that at times we could 
make hardly any way, and we ran aboard a schooner and 
almost sent her to the bottom. 

Edina is a nice lively baby with dark hair. Loo and Molly 
express great delight at having another sister. I am afraid 
they will be pretty nearly tocherless damsels ; but, setting 
aside 'penury^ which is a great evil, I do not thi nk that 
happiness depends much upon wealth. 

I dined at Holland House yesterday, where they were 
croaking about the elections. The Duke of Sussex said to 
me, ‘ I should like to see your father-in-law’s face when the 
Norwich bills are brought in to him.’ ® Lord Suffield, who 

® Eobert Scarlett had been returned for Norwich with Lord Douro. — E d. 
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•was on the spot taking an active part, admitted that on the 
Liberal side they spent above 13,000^., but said that votes 
were higher to the Tories, and that their expense must have 
been much greater. 

Erlwood : October 15, 1837. 

... We leave this place at eight o’clock to-morrow mom- ' 
ing, and proceed to Littlehampton, on’ the coast of Sussex. 
jNIaiy and the children will remain there till December. I 
must return in the end of this month to London. We have 
had a very tranquil and happy sejour at Erlwood. I could 
write you of my rides with Fred, Loo and Polly ; and Dudley, 
who has rode before me on Lady Blanclje to the distance of 
several miles from home. Cissy even has had a ride before 
me, to her great delight. I have played much with Edina, 
who delights to be taken notice of and immediately recipro- 
cates a smile. 

My great boast at Erlwood is having gained the good 
opinion of her Koyal Highness the Duchess of Gloucester. 
She writes to Lady Currey, * I am quite in love with Sir John 
Cam^heUynotiCfithstandinff all we Juave heard of his politics' 
and she is never tired of praising me in conversation; so you 
see I have mistaken my line, and I ought to have been a 
Court page instead of a demagogue ! 

We dined at the Park * yesterday to meet the Duke of 
Cambridge, and to-day we all walked with the Duchess and 
the Duke in her beautiful gardens. Dudley had the honour 
to sit by her in her garden chair, and she made Cissy a 
present of a beautiful doll. 

Are not these much better topics for a letter than 
divisions and elections ? 

New Street : 

WexlncsdAy nif;bt, KoTcinl)or 1837. 

... If you look in the Court Circular of to-morrow you 
will probably sec among those who had the honour to dine 
•with her IMajcsty, ‘the Attorney* General.’ At ten o’clock 
fo-daycame a ca^ of inritation for the Attorney-General and 
I^ady Strath eden to dine with her Majesty at seven. 

I w^as obliged to send a note to the I>5rd Steward with 

• Ilaj-diot Park. 
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my humble duty to her Majesty to explain why Lady 
vStratheden could not obey the Eoyal mandate. 

I went and found it exceedingly agreeable, although by 
no means so gTand as dining at Tarvet with Mrs. Kigg.^ 

The little Queen was exceedingly civil to me and said she 
had heard from the Duchess of Grloucester that I had the 
most beautiful children in the world. She asked me how 
many we had, and when she heard seven seemed rather 
appalled, considering this a number which she would never 
be able to reach. She seems in perfect health, and is a s merry 
and playful as a kitten. 

House of Commons : Saturday, December 23, 1837. 

. . . We are all now at home and in perfect health. 
Hally joined us on Thursday. 

When I look at them I cannot repine at the tremendous 
labour and constant anxiety to which I am subjected. Mary 
and I, with two or three of the children, are going to Abinger 
in the beginning of the week. 

To my unspeakable annoyance, Parliament is to meet 
again on the 16 th of January. Parliament and the courts 
together are too much, and I cannot stand my present life 
much longer. • 

2 The big house in Cupar parish. — Ed. 
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was on the spot taking an active part, admitted that on the 
Liberal side they spent above 13,000?., but said that votes 
w^ere higher to the Tories, and that their expense must ha\e 
been much greater. 

Etlwood : October 16, 1837. 

... We leave this place at eight o’clock to-morrow mom- • 
ing, and proceed to Littlehampton, on* the coast of Sussex. 
jMaiy and the children will remain there till December. I 
must return in the end of this month to London. We have 
had a very tranquil and happy sejour at Erlwood. I could 
write you of my rides with Fred, Loo and Polly j and Dudley, 
who has rode before me on Lady Blanche to the distance of 
several miles from home. Cissy even has had a ride before 
me, to her great delight. I have played much with Edina, 
who delights to be taken notice of and immediately recipro- 
cates a smile. 

My great boast at Erlwood is havdng gained the good 
opinion of her Royal Highness the Duchess of Gloucester. 
She writes to Lady Currey, ‘ I am quite in love with Sir John 
Cfoaphelljnohvithstanding all we have heard of hia politics* 
and she is never tired of praising me in conversation; so you 
see I have mistaken my line, and I ought to have been a 
Court page instead of a demagogue ! 

We dined at the Park ^ yesterday to meet the Duke of 
Cambridge, and to-day we all walked with the Duchess and 
the Duke in her beautiful gardens. Dudley had the honour 
to sit by her in her garden chair, and she made Cissy a 
present of a beautiful doll. 

Are not these much better topics for a letter than 
divisions and elections ? 

Jsew Street : 

Wednesday tight, November 1837. 

... If you look in the Court Circular of to-morrow you 
will probably see among those who had the honour to dine 
with her Majesty, *the Attorney- Genenil.* At ten o’clotk 
to-day came a card of invitation for the Attorney-General and 
liUdy Stratheden to dine with her Jlajesty at seven. 

I \\as obliged to send a note to the Ix>rd Steward aith 
' r.irk. 
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my humble duty to her i\raje.sty (o explain wh}' Lady 
Stratheden could not obey the Eoyal mandate. 

I went and found it exceedingly agreeable, although by 
no mean? so grand as dining at Tarvet Avith i\Irs. lligg.^ 

The little Queen Avas exceedingly ciA’il to me and said .she 
had heard from the Duchess of Gloucester that I had the 
most beautiful children in the Avorld. She asked me how 
many Ave had, and AA-hen she heard seven seemed rather 
nppalledj considering this a number Avhich she Avould neA'er 
be able to reach. She seems in perfect health, and is as merry 
and playful as a kitten. 

* llou^c of Commons : Sat unlay, December 23, 1837. 

. . . We are all uoaa’ at home and in perfect health, 
Hally joined ns on Thursday. 

When I look at them I cannot repine at the tremendous 
labour and constant anxiet}" to AA’hich I am subjected. Mar}*^ 
and I, Avith tAvo or three of the children, are going to Abinger 
in the beginning of the Aveek. 

To my unspeakable annoj'ance, Parliament is to meet 
again on the 16th of January. Parliament and the coui’ts 
together are too much, and I cannot stand my present life 
much longer. 

* The big house in Cupar parish. — Ed. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Detpitbep. 1837 — 1810. 

Jycw Parliament — Pnsoners’ Counsel BiU — His Cltambers burnt down — 
Antunm at Dcddingstone Hocse — ^Advice of his Friends to accept a 
Puisne Judgeship — Illness of his Wife — Argument in the gre-at 
Pna liege Case— Attempt of Sir Robert Peel to forfn a Government — 
Penny Postage Act — The Chartists— Controversies with America— 
Question of International Law — Visit to Pans — Lonis Philippe at St 
Cloud — Mdlle. Eachel^ — Hesitates about taking a Puisne Judgeship— 
Bolfe, the new Judge — Wilde, Solicitor-General — JVial of Fiost and 
the Cliartists at Monmouth — Question of Prmlege renewed — Shenffs 
taken into Custody— Question settled by Act of Parliament 

Autohiography. 

The new Parliament met in the end of the year. When it 
reassembled after Christmas I had a laborious session with the 
Iri'ih Municipal Reform Rill, and rarious other Bills, which 
the Government evpccted me actuely to support ; hut nothing 
came forward m which I took part de>er\ingof special notice, 
except the Rill to allow a speech by counsel for prisoners 
Charged with felon}*. I had m former sessions supported 
pris measure, and I was now able materially to as'.i'.t it in 
sing through the Hou‘=e. I am glid to think that it ha** 
divis^d most beneficially, and that the prophecies of its ill 
nonces have tunietl out like f>uch as were no doubt 
’ by the enemies of innoaation respecting the RiU pro- 
. . . torture, the Rill for abolishing the Star Chamlx r, 
vrill prob,Bill for a! lowing the prisoner’s witnesses to bo ex- 
with her i oath, Tlie*-e Rills would h.i\e been htrenuou'h 
to-day c.ime ord Eldon, lAirtl Retlc'^d ile,iin(l Lord Tentenlen. 
liady Stratbei^ay that tweUe out of the fift ecn judges stroiicR' 
I was oblig Prisoners’ Counsel Bill, someof them aLtiLitwl 
ly the nppreliension of the boring pjK'Cche* 
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they listen to, and tlie additional labour which would 
be cast \ipon t hem. ]\Ir. Justice James Allan Park wrote me 
a letter stating that if I allowed the Pill to pass he would 
resign his otlice. Their lordships might have foreseen that 
the}^ would have a compensation for the multiplication of 
speeches in the abridgment, of cross-examinations. 

Letters to Sir Gcorr/e Campbell. 

Ilou.se of Lords : Tuesday, ^larch G, 1838. 

. . . iMy chambers in Paper Buildings have been burned 
to the ground, and not an atom of an 3 'thing belonging to mo 
saved — furniture, books, briefs, IMSS., Attornej’-G eneral’s 
official documents, above all a great collection of letters from 
mj' father and from you while in India — all consumed. 1 
heard of the fire this morning while in bed. I could only 
thank God it was in Paper Buildings — not No. 9, New 
Street, Spring Gardens. I went immediately to the Temple 
and found Paper Buildings a heap of smoking ruins, the 
south end only being preserved. I had no insurance on my 
chambers, though I have on my house. 

The fire broke out in Matde’s chambers, immediately 
under mine. He had gone to bed leaving a candle burning 
by his bedside. 

No lives were lost, but several had a veiy narrow escape. 

House of Commons : !Marcli G. Half-past six. 

... I have had many condolences on my loss. It cer- 
tainly is very serious, even in a pecuniary point of view. 
Beyond the replacing of my library, I shall lose hundreds of 
pounds from the destruction of my fee-books. There was a 
cash-box, which will probably be found among the ruins. 
Meanwhile my business is entirely suspended. 

Mary shows me Edina and the other children all safe, and 
I am comforted. 

House of Lords : March 8, 1 838. 

. . . The House rises at two that the Chancellor may 
attend a Council, and I am going once more to view the smok- 
ing ruins of Paper Buildings. I must find some other place 
where I may hoist my flag. The ruins are not yet examined. 
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lP The loss of my retainer booh and fee books cau«ea the greatest 
5:^ confusion. There ’were bnefs burnt in more cau'scs than the 
Queen’s Bench will decide for a twelvemonth, with my notes 
j for arguments in a great many cases, I think I told you I 
had at my house the notes I had made for my argument in 
the case of the Privileges of the House of Commons, the 
fruit of last long ^acatlon, which I would not ha\e lost 
for 500k 

House of Commons March 15, 181S 

... I am now only beginning to feel my misfortunes. 
Nothing was saied except the Attomcy-Generars seal of 
office, almost entire, found under a brick, and the remains of 
an old watch which I brought from Scotland with me, and f 
belie\e belonged to our father before the gold one gi\en to 
him by Lady Betty Anstruther ' The top and bottom of the 
cash-box were found, but the eo\ creigns were melted and had 
disappeared. I belieie I told you \Vilkie’s picture of our 
father is safe in New Street. 

Qucun 8 Bench Apnl 21, 1813 

. . . Follett has been telling me that there la to be a 
dinner given to Peel on the 12tii of Alaj, and that aboie 
three hundred Conservatn c M.P.’s will sit down at the table. 
He has been adiising me to join the party. I, on the coii- 
trarj, recommend that Peel should come over to us, and 
* that, acting on his oivn principles, he should a\ ow himself 
a Liberal I ha\e been sitting ivith him m a Committee 
about reforming the tenure of land, lie takes rather a 
Radical \iew of the subject, making Goulbum’s hair stand 
on end, and he talks of the Hou«e of Ixjrds in a way that 
would subject me to sci ere censure. 

Queen 8 Bench May 2, 183? 

... I met Tom Chalmers under the gallerj Inst night.* 
He has promised to dine with me on the 12th to meet the 
Bishops of Durham and Nonvich after the christening of 
Edini, 

» Wife of General Bohert \njtnithcr,ot Balganj, near Copor, life 
— > D 

» Ttie Rct Dr Chalmerniwho liad been hU fellow popll at St Andrew* 
^H> 
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Last Saturday I drank ‘wkisky toddy at the Duke of 
Sussex’s. He said this u-as his beverage after dinner. I 
begged leave as a true Scotsman to join his Eoyal Highness 
in a tumbler. Abercromby was the third. Afterwards we 
saw the experiment repeated of coining quicksilver. The gas 
is turned into a liquid by compression. It is allowed to 
evaporate, and the evaporation is so rapid that cold 150 
degrees below zero of Fahrenheit is produced, part of the 
liquid becoming solid. The quicksilver is poured into a 
mould. The frozen liquid is put upon it, and with the 
assistance of ether the quicksilver becomes a solid medallion 
with a head upon it. In a few minutes it again becomes 
liquid. 

New Street : May 5, 18.S8. 

... I am going to-day to the dinner of the Royal 
Academy. I shall see myself in Willde’s picture of The 
Queen’s First Council. I met Croker to-day, who is in a great 
rage that the Lord Mayor and the Attorney-Greneral should 
be introduced, although not Privy Councillors. 

Autohiocjrajphy. 

This summer I rented the Marquess of Abercorn’s house 
at Duddingstone, near Edinburgh, and hastened thither im- 
mediately after the prorogation. I gave a dinner in the 
baronial haU to the Lord Provost, bailies and councillors,- 
and had to go through a severe cotuse of dinners in return. 
I could not boast very much of their refined manners, 
although they are very superior to the men I met -with at 
Stafford and Dudley ; but though I might be obliged to mix 
with them occasionally, Edinburgh is the place I shall choose 
for my residence, when by hard necessity I am driven from 
London. Jeffrey, Cockbmrn, Murray, Rutherfurd, Lauder, 
Cuninghame, and others to be met with there, are as accom- 
plished and delightful companions as any whose society has 
charmed me in any part of the world I have visited, and I 
shall always gratefully remember the genuine kindness and 
elegant hospitality with which they received me.® 

* Scjftemier IS&O. — Alas! all j that I have here named are gone, and I, 
like Job's messenger, am alone left to tell the sad tale. 
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In the month of September I went to attend a great 
gathering of the Campbells at Oban in Argyleshire. I thinh 
I was the third or fourth Sir John Campbell, and Sir Colins 
and Sir Donalds were there without number. I had some 
misgivings whether they would not look askance upon me as 
little better than a Southron ; but I was hailed as a clans- 
man, and great satisfaction was expressed that another 
branch of the clan was ennobled. 

Having visited Staffa and Iona, I continued my tour 
through the great glen which intersects Scotland by Fort 
William and Fort Augustus to Inverness ; and, after paying a 
visit to Edward Ellice at Invereishie, I returned home by 
Killiecrankie, Dunkeld, and Perth. 

I then had my annual meeting with my constituents in 
the Waterloo rooms. The Tories did not ostensibly appear 
to annoy me ; but they now began their policy of encourag- 
ing Chartists to disturb meetings held by the Constitutional 
Liberals either for a repeal of the Com Laws or for any other 
purpose. On this occasion the brawlers were soon expelled, 
and I had a favourable hearing. 

We returned to London by Carlisle and Lancaster, paying 
a very agreeable visit to my brother-in-law James Scarlett,* 
now become major of the 5th Dragoon Guards and iSI.P. for 
the borongh of Guildford. 

Leftera to Sir George Camphell. 

ProoVs’s i December II, IW?. 

. . . Whatever part Durham may take, f see not how 
the Government is to get over the session. Ixird Glcnelg 
continues Colonial Secretary, and no better front is to be 
shown to the enemy in either House. Jlehua etc atantihu)*^ 

I do not believe that our usual supporters will come to 
the scratch, and I expect before long to see the Government 
in a minority. With such pro'ipects I ought by this time 
perhaps to be Mr. Justice Campbell, a puisne judge of the 
tk>urt of Common Pleas.® nus Ijord Abinger strongly 

* Living at Bank Hall, rear Bcmilcjf.— K p, 

• Tlie ticath of Sir. Justice .Mian Bark l«i4 rsa^le a vacancj.~Ko. 
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reconiniciul?. J?n( such n ?( 0 ]) on my j^art. ^Yon](l ho con- 
siclorod ns tlie precursor of n general hrenk-np. 'J'he wily 
Scotsman would he eomplimonled on his ])nKlonee and dis- 
eermnenl. hul would ho accused of raising (he or}- of sautr. 
ijui pciti. T act deliberately njinn the exj)ectatio)) of being 
suddenly (timed ou(, and my preference is (o (he bar ins(ead 
of being shelved. I could not now quit in}* ])Ost. without- 
bitterly and permanently quarrelling with the whole of Uic 
Whig party; and I could not, endure the notion of being 
reproached with leaving them in their difliculties. 

I5rooksV : Day. 18^8. 

. . . There is nothing announced, and 1 believe nothing 
resolved, about, the new judge. On Sunday I called on 
Baron Parke, who strove hard to persuade me to join the 
brotherhood. He say.s truly (hat T lead a life of great, labour 
and anxiety, and that out of othco my position at the bar 
may not be verj' agreeable. But I feel (hat I cannot become 
a judge at present without degradation, and therefore I must 
run all risks rather than do so. 

I mean to have a little talk with jMelboiUTic this week 
about the appointment of a proper man. 

Autobiography. 

This narrative would be an imperfect representation of 
what I have felt and suffered if I were not to mention an 
illness of my dear -wife about this time. She had a dreadful 
cough and other symptoms, which rendered it necessaiy that 
I should call in Dr. Chambers, the fashionable physician of 
the day. He was to examine the state of her lungs -with 
a stethoscope, and certainly the most painful moments of 
my life were passed while this process was going on. He 
would not by any means pronounce the ca'^e free from 
danger, but hoped that by being shut up in the house the 
whole winter she might recover. For some v/eeks J beheld 
Yvith the deepest anxiety the daily approach of his chariot 
with grey horses, but at the end of that time she suddenly 
got quite well, and T cannot help suspecting that, as her 
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illness was no more than an ordinary catarrh, he fnghtened 
me unnecessarily and unjustifiably Perhaps physicians are 
never without a spice of quackery m looks and language, and 
could not carry on their profession without it Their chief 
value IS in freeing us from quacks more ignorant and pre- 
sumptuous Siugeons are of infinite use to mankind , but, 
according to the opimon expressed to me by Dr "Matthew 
Baillie, the mo&t eminent physician in my time, physicians 
cannot claim higher praise than that which I have awarded 
them 

In 1839 nothing remarkable either professional or par- 
liamentary occurred, till the argument at last came on in 
the great pnnlege case of Stockdale i Hansard I had 
spent many weeks m preparing for it dunng the two preced- 
ing long vacations "My great difficulty was to manage my 
materials, and to bnng my address to the court within some 
reasonable limits I had read everything that had the 
smallest bearing on the subject, from the earUest year book 
to the latest pamphlet — not confining myself to mere legal 
autbonties, but diligently examining historians, antiquaries 
and general jurists, both Tnghsh and foreign Joseph 
Ilume told the House of Commons that he gneiouslj 
grudged my fee of three hundred guineas, but if 1 h id been 
to be paid according to my time and labour, I ought to ha\e 
received at least three thousand I had myself read and 
abstracted oieiy case which I cited I had nritten and 
rewritten all that I bad to saj Hut when in court, except in 
quoting autliontus I trusted entirely to memorv I occu- 
pied the timi of ffie court exactly sixteen hourb — four fbc 
first day, eight the second, and four the third 

I rcceiicd great applause for mj address, particuHrlj 
from Petl, and even Sir Ixlward Sugden genoronslj said m 
the House of Commons that, ‘after all the debates upon thi 
subject in P irlnment were forgotten, this would remain to 
posttntj ns a monument of Sir John (Ximpbell b fame * In 
anj future disputt, alxiut parhamcntaiy privilege, it will 
Certainly be referred to as a repertorj of all the Itaming on 
the 8ubje*ct, for, not confining mj^elf to answer •what wa< 
©penlj urgcil hj tlie coun«el for tlie pIintifT, I rtftmd t f 
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^ind answered eveiy niidiority and argninenl. tlial could bo 
urged against me. 

The ill-considered and intemperate judgment of the 
•court was not pronounced fill the 31s( of l\[ay. I went from 
the Queen’s Bench bar straightway to the House of Commons, 
uud in my place narrated what had liappened, with the 
declaration of the Chief Justice that ‘ the courts of law have 
supreme jurisdiction respecting all parliamentary privilege,’ 
and ]Mr. Justice Patteson’s w.arning that the privilege to 
print criminatory papers being confined to the use of the 
members, am* iDerson on ceasing to be a member of the 
House must burn all his parliamentary papers in which 
there is any criminator}* matter, or be subject, to an action or 
indictment. The idea of this auto da fe set. the House 
in a flame, and there was no resolution I could have pro- 
posed — if it had been at once to commit Lord Denman and 
the other judges of the Queen's Bench to the Tower — which 
would not have been carried by acclamation. But I advised 
them to set an example of forbearance and moderation and 
temperance to Westminster Hall — where it was rather 
needed — and for the present to content themselves with ap- 
pointing a Select Committee to inquire into the proceedings 
in Stockdale v. Hansard, and to report their opinion there- 
upon to the House. The Committee was appointed. 

All the lawyers of any eminence on either side of the 
House agreed that the judgment was quite erroneous, but 
there was a great difference among them as to the course 
now to be adopted. Some were for bringing a wit of error, 
which would have subjected the case to the House of Lords. 
Others were for committing all who should act upon the 
judgment — ^which seemed inconsistent with our course in 
appearing and pleading to the action. I thought the least 
evil was to suffer the damages to be paid in this case, but to 
-determine ever after to act firmly on the ancient maxim that 
the House is the sole judge of its own privileges and, in 
imitation of the Court of Chancery and other courts in 
Westminster Hall, to stop in a summary manner any action 
that might in future be brought against any of our officers 
for acting in obedience to our orders. This view of the case 
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•was adopted, and the question of pnnlege was got nd of fo 
the present session of Parliament, but only to breah on 
with fresh fury. 

Letters to Sir George Campbell. 

April 24, 1S3*> 

, , . I have got through bj far the most formidable job 1 
ever was concerned in, — the argument on the Privilege cact 
between Lord Denman and the Hou^e of Commons. I hac 
bestowed upon it a degree of labour of which you can hardlj 
form a conception Two long vacations and much time ir 
London I spent upon it Then I had the misfoilune o1 
addressing Denman, he being vehemently against me Out 
of hatred to the reformed Hou<;c, the other judge's, as Tone«, 
were all strongly inclined to agree with him Brougham 
and Lyndhurst, ex-Chancellors, coalescing, came in to back 
Denman. Howcv er I showed a bold front, and I ha\ c strong 
hopes that the cause of law and good sense will triumph 
The reply is postponed till nevt tenn. It was a most 
memorable case, and will be quoted three hundred years 
hence, if the British Constitution last long. 


April 30, isaa 

. . lam thicker ■with Brougham than I hav e bet n any 
time these fiv c j cars "NN hen he came into the Queeu’« Bt.nch 
jn the Privilege ca«e, I wrote him a note sajing I was glad 
he was to be present, ns I meant funoudy to attach him. 

lie threw me down the enclosed ^ After my attack in 
the Lords, he came up to me very fimiharly and told mo 
what the judgment is to be on Thursday in the Auchtenrder^ 
ca c. I ahcrwnrds w rote him a note asking him to v mdir-tt 
me from the cilumny tint I had spoken irreverently of the 
t hurch of Scotland. I cnclo-e hn answer.’ 

• 1 am here Btucl^ np in tl c ivi^ltion of jonr Uliltl read at ““t Jatr*** » 
Clmrch wl cn Tienn> lent him 1 pew, m d tol 1 1 Irn in a PS^ “ I tl -k 
It rjpln lo mention tl at »«> rrptj 5s allowcil nl cur c» urcl 

» • Dear \ltomcy,— I enn nn I will df) bo tctj- ca^y an 1 natural y— f ' I 
* trr f» irrrra (trrar l^on and pt'a* rrjlew ef Fev)*t! nirl 

from a liVc cLirf;e-»o I can, «y U <«, taVe you a'i » ca c* t*< 
tre \our< truly, * ** 
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He is now going to take up tke cause of the Jamaica ( 
House of Assembly and the negro drivers. What a strange, — 
inconsistent animal he is. 

House of Commons : May 2, 18S9 

. . . Brougham kept his word, and gallantly rescued Mr. 
Attorney from the imputation cast upon him of speaking 
irreverently of the Kirk. After boasting of his own descent 
from Scotch ministers, he alluded to IMr. Attorney, ‘descended 
from a venerable clergyman of the Church of Scotland.’ Our 
beloved father would have been much gratified could he 
have been conscious of what was going on. 

Auiohiograjjhy. 

On the 6th of May, there being only a majority of five on 
the second reading of the Bill for suppressing the House of 
Assembly in the island of Jamaica, next day the whole 
Cabinet resigned, and Sir Eobert Peel was sent for by the 
Queen to form a new Administration. 

Letters to Sir George Campbell. 

House of Commons : May 7 , 1839. 

I am again ‘ plain John Campbell.’ You will address me 
as ‘ Attorney-Greneral ’ no more. Lord John has just an- 
nounced the resignation of the Grovernment. The division ® 
turned out even worse than was apprehended, and has left no 
alternative. I entirely approve of what has been done, and 
we rather make a good end. A longer continuance in office 
would only have exposed the Administration to a lingering 
^illness and an inglorious death. 

There has been a talk of a new Liberal G-overnment 
being attempted under Lord Normanby, but this is absurd. 

We might bring back the eleven Eadicals, but we should 
lose eleven Whig Conservatives, and more. The Queen must 
instantly send for the Duke of Wellington, who will advise 
her to send for Sir Eobert Peel, and a Tory Government 
will be formed. A dissolution, I presume, will immediately 
follow, and I know nor how soon I may be in Auld Eeekie. 

® On the Jamaica Assembly Bill.— Ed. 
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The Cabinet met at twelve, and I believe unanimou?!/ 
agreed to resign. The whole party approve. I first Icamt 
the fact from the Chancellor^ whom I saw at half-past two. 

House of Commons : Fridiy, Jlay 10, 1S3?, 

. . . What do you think ? Peel has quarrelled with the 
Queen, and for the present we are all in again, lie insisted 
on her removing all her ladies, which she peremptorily re- 
fused. Peel sent his final answer yesterday evening, which 
she received at dinner, saying that, on consulting his col- 
leagues, they could not yield, and that his commission was 
at an end. She then sent for Jlelbonme, who bad not seen 
her since his resignation. At eleven a meeting of the old 
Cabinet was ealled. To-day ^Melbourne has been with her, 
and. Bear Ellice says, agreed to go on ■with the government. 

Reports differ as to the exact conditions. Our people say 
she was willing to give up the wives of peers. Sir George 
Clerk asserts she insisted on keeping all — inter aliaSf the 
Marchioness of Nonnanby. 

There never was such excitement in London. I came 
with hundreds of others to the House of Ixtrds, which met 
to-day, in the expectation that something would be said, but 
all passed off in silence. 

Brtwks’a ; Saturday, May 11, 1833. 

, . . The Cabinet is still sitting, and we know nothing 
more to-day. . . . I was several hours at the Queen’s ball 
last night, a scene never to be forgotten. The Queen wa8 in 
great spirits and d.anced with more than usual gaiety. She 
received Peel with great civility ; but, after dancing with 
the Russian Rear, took for her partner Lady Xormanhy’s son. 
The Tories looked inconceivably foolish. Such whimsical 
groups ! 

AitfoOioyrapliy, 

I had a considerable hand in the leading mensure noi' 
introduced and carried, which was f.aid to Ik‘ the price fer 
the promisetl support of the Radicals, who had desertnl n« 
on the Jamaica Rill— I mean the Penny Po*!tage. My con- 
Mituents, who could have had their letters carrii'<i fn>«* 
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London by a private conveyance for less than a penny, -were 
very inncli discontented at being obliged to pay a shilling 
to the Government, and all classes and parties in Edinburgh 
concurred in petitions for the redress of this grievance. I 
strongly agreed in their opinion, and, though in oflSce, I 
headed a deputation, consisting of IMr. O’Connell and other 
leading members of the House on the Liberal side, to Lord 
Melbourne and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Spring 
Eice, to mrge them to agree to the grand scheme of a 
uniform postage of one penn3% I should be well pleased to 
think that it Avas carried by the argument.*? and entreaties of 
this deputation. That it would immediately increase the 
revenue, I never expected, as I knew well people cannot 
suddenly change their habits so that at once there should 
be ten times as many letters sent by the post as before. But, 
as a social improvement, I thought, and I think, its merits 
cannot possibly be overstated, and I have no doubt that, 
being adopted by foreign nations, it will soon facilitate the 
transactions of commerce, and the reciprocation of the senti- 
ments of affection among separated relations and friends 
throughout the Avorld. I Avas thereby deprived of the j^rivi- 
lege of franking as a member of the House of Commons, and 
I now lose the privilege of franking as a peer ; but I rejoiced 
in the sacrifice for the general good, although the loss of 
consequence from ceasing to be able to frank a letter for a 
lady, or, in traAmlling, for the waiter at an inn, gave great 
disgust to many members of both Houses, Whig as well as 
Tory, and made some of them openly declare that there 
was no longer any use in being in Parliament.® 

^ The chief administrative difficulty of the Government 
now was in keeping down the Chartists. They not only 
inveighed against the Eeform Bill, and disturbed all public 
meetings held for the repeal of the Corn Laws, but they 
intimated a resolution to carry by force the five points of 

^ The measure was particularly disrelished by the ^ Conservative Whigs,* 
a section of our supporters almost as injurious to us as the * ultra- Radicals.* 
They hated O’Connell and Ireland, and were among the most devoted 
enemies of Free Trade. They were on the Liberal side chiefly from family 
connection, not from personal inclination, and they were constantly 
grumbling and sowing dissension among us. 
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. the Charter— universal suffrage, annual parliaments ballot, 
__ no qualification m members of Parliament, and -wages to 
w be paid to them while they serve. Not only mo«t inflam- 
matory and seditious language had been U'sed by their leaders 
but there had been among them repeated outbreaks of popular 
violence. Some politicians by way of remedy recommended 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, others the re- 
newal of the Six Acts. But I warmly supported the opinion 
entertained by the Government, that peace might he pre- 
served, and the law vindicated, by the vigorous administra- 
tion of justice -without any infraction of the Constitution. I 
directed a great many pro'secutions j the most important of 
these I conducted in person at Warwick and Cl Jester. The 
juries uniformly did their duty, and in the autumn tranquil- 
lity seemed completely restored throughout the country. 

About this time I had throvni upon me the conduct of a 
controversy with the American Government, about a claim 
of compen‘!ation for liberated slav es, and a demand of repar- 
ation for the destruction of the ‘Caroline’ steamer, sent down 
the Falls of Niagara during the Canadian insurrection. In 
two instances which had occurred while slavcty was per- 
mitted m our colonies, American ships going from one 
state to another with cargoes of shve*?, being forcetl bj stress 
of weather into Fnglish ports and the slaves having been 
liberated, I bad advised compensation to be given; but 
slavery being once abolished, and Bermuda being the same 
for this purjKi'.e as Portsmouth, I advised that the dt maud 
should be refused. Sttvcrt->on, tlie Amencin Minister, 
Ktade A hhistcr^ ajwJ gme a 

which would have been un an svv I r\ hie if there hid iKani no^ 
distinction between a cargo of inanim.ito mittcr ami a cutjii 
of limnan beings having inch pendent ngbts withm our 
territory. In my rep^v 1 pomteal out tins distmetion, and 
gave the American Government such a licking tint tlrny 
allowe*!! the tlaim to drop, and the;y have not set up a siimUr 
one MDte, 

The alTiir of the ‘Caroline* w.is much more difllcnlt. 
I'ven I.ord tire> told me that he tliought we wire q«he 
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%\Tong in what we had done. But assuming the facts that 
the ‘ Caroline ’ had been engaged, and when seized by us was 
still engaged, in carrying supplies and military stores from 
the American side of the river to the rebels in Navy Island, 
part of the British territory — ^that this was permitted, or 
could not be prevented, by the American authorities — I was 
clearly of opinion that although she lay on 1 he American side 
of the river when she was seized, we had a clear right to seize 
and to destroy her, just as we might have taken a battery 
erected by the rebels on the American shore, the guns of 
which were fired against the Queen’s troops in N.avy Island. 
I wrote a long justification of our Government, and this 
supplied the arguments used by our Foreign Secretary till 
the Ashburton Treaty hushed up the dispute. 

But the question of international law upon which of all 
others I took the most pains while I was Attorney-General, 
was this : ‘ Whether if the subjects or citizens of a foreign 
State 'with which we are at peace, without commission or 
a,uthority from their own or any other government, invade 
the English territory in a hostile manner and levy war 
against the Queen in her realm, we are entitled to treat them 
as traitors ? ’ The Canadian court held that we could not, as 
they had never acknowledged even a temporarj^ allegiance to 
our Sovereign ; and of this opinion was Sir William Follett. 
But, after reading all that is to be found upon the subject, I 
came to the conclusion that they owed allegiance when 
as private indmduals they voluntarily crossed the English 
frontier ; that it was no defence for them to say that they 
then had arms in their hands and intended to murder the 
Queen’s subjects ; and that they were in the same situation as 
a, Frenchman would be who should land at Brighton with a 
pistol in his hand and, seeing the Queen on the beach, should 
instantly march up and fire at her. This man all the world 
would say might be tried on the statute of King Edward III. 
for imagining the death of the Sovereign. The Canadian 
judges very absurdly and inconsistently held that these 
sympathisers ’ might be tried for murder.' 

‘ The paper which I wrote on this occasion, and which was signed by 
the Queen’s Advocate and the Solicitor-General, must be in the archives 
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Letteie to Sir George Camphell, 

Queen’s Bench May 21, IBS'* 

... I suppose }ou ha\e bj this time seen AbercromhjV 
farewell address to his constituents * Slacaulay is likely to- 
be returned without opposition. A deputation to invite him 
IS expected in town to-day. 

Ilotise of Commons June 1% 1839 

... I ha\e Just been listening to Slacauhy’a flr<5t speech 
as JI.P. for Edinburgh. It was good, hut not equal to hi> 
former efforts, and I think will cause ‘some disappointment. 
He used to be the be'st speaker to listen to tint I ever 
heard. 

House of Commons June 23, 1B39 

... I ought now to be working at Guildhall, but I may 
say, for the first time m my life, I ha\e %oIunUrily shirked 
work. Ihere is a most hornd action going on there which 
I strongly dnsuaded It arises out of a ca':e jou miy 
remember at the Old Bailey about the forgery of a will j and 
I feel such dngiist at going oier the sime topics again — 
where the innocence of parties honourably acquitted 
\oluntarily put in jeopardy by themseUes — that I Inic not 
stomach for it. I opened the plaintiff’s case m a speech of 
an hour and a half at Guililball, I then dro\c off to the 
Ifou'^e of Lords and addressed their lordshipa in a peerage 
case, I then conchidcd mj rcpl} in the great ca^'C of Lady 
Hcwlej’s Chant} — and I mean to be idle for the rest of the 
da}. I am engiged to dinner at I,ord Abmger’s, to intct — ■ 
whom? Ijord L}Tidhiirst and Ixird Brough im ’ 

House of Commons July 12, 1839 

. . , Tlie mo'^t whim'-ical tient tint has httly happriud 
to me ins dining on V edne«d »} with Ixird Bronghani, after 
his recent furious attack on me m the I/inls alxiiit the 
C.inadian pn‘«ontrs — in rc\tnge for vhat I had md of him 

of Hie tori-ijm OOIec I oi'icr kcjT* a copy of any opinion I wrot^ — 
{ri^ato or o'tidal 

* Aborcroml v, MJ’ forEtUnl»urj,l ,l.a4 bot ncrta'ctl 


SPECIAL EETALVICKS. 


ill the Quceirs l^cnch in the Privilege case. I met Web?fer, 
the great American hnvyer, and a very agrec'ahlo party. 

I am going clown to Brighton on IMonday to attend a 
compensation case, and 1 have two or three s])ecial re- 
tainers in the wind. Ihit 1 have had a great deal too much 
of forensic wrangling, and T do not think f can carry on the 
war much longer. During the last six months 1 have been 
in more important cases than have occurred in the same 
space of time for a vast many years — the Canadian Prisoners 
case; Auchterarder case; Lady Jlewlev’s case; J^rivilegc 
case; case of Scotch antiiutii succeeding to I'higlish estates, 
&c. I now wish very much for repose. 

July 27, IS'J'J. 

. . . The disturbed stale of the conntiy keeps me in great 
trouble. I have been employed for the last eight hours in 
reading ‘precognitions’ and libellous newspapers. I am 
at last going to tile my first, cx officio information after 
ha\dng been more than five years Attorney-General — against 
Feargus O’Connor, for his incentives to insurrection and 
spoliation. 

Warwick: August 2, ISJO. 

... I have to-day conWeted the first batch of the 
Chartists. The town is uncommonly tranquil — although we 
had one outbreak of Chartism in coml. 


Liverpool : August 2G, 1839. 

. . . My cause here, which I apprehended might have 
lasted a week, is over, and I have got a verdict, subject to 
some frivolous points of law, which are sme to be decided 
in my favour. The question was about the validity of 
the charters of incorporation to Manchester and the new 
boroughs — which formed one of the subjects of Lyndhurst’s 
review — and great party importance is attached to it. 

They say ‘ I have chained Victory to my chariot wheel.’ 
I should be delighted never to have another special retainer. 
The anxiety is greater than ever, and I have but very slender 
pleasure in success. 

I retmn to London by this evening’s train. 
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AMtohiography 

Thisaiitumn I paid a visit to Pans, not hanng been upon 
the Continent for thirteen years I vras accompanied by niy 
wife and luy two eldest daughters, now old enough to take 
an interest in new scenes and manners The pleasure of 
beholding a foreign country for the first time is renewed and 
increased by showing it to one’s children e crossed oier 
from Brighton to Dieppe and, spending a daj or tiio at 
Rouen, traielled up the Seme to Pans Jhc white fiig, 
which I had seen floating on the Tuileries when I was last 
m Pans, was now replaced b} the tricolor, which I had seen 
there in 1802 But ‘ the monarch} surrounded b} republi- 
can institutions, produced by the barricades and the three 
dajs of Julj, was quietly settling into a more absolute 
goiemment than had subsisted in Trance under the exiled 
branch of the Bourbons at an} tune since the Restoration 
In the reigns of I ouis Will and Charles \ I used to see 
cancatiirci, on the boule\ards succes full} turning them into 
ridicule now no cancature was permitted i lit prts^, which 
brought about the Rt\olution, was now awed b} packed juries 
and the arbitrary decisions of the House of Peers All the 
symptoms of a militar} go\ernmcnt were appircnt But 
these things gave no uneasiness to the I rtnch nation, wh> 
were eager for the humiliation of Lngland and of Oerman}, 
but perfectl} indifferent as to their own intern il freedom 
Tliej certainl} have a passion for the law requiring the equal 
partibilit} of propert} among all the children, which tluv 
consider nece^^ ar} to prevent the rtcurrente of what tluv 
formerly suffered from, the exclusive pnvikges of the nof 
but the} would care little if the Chambers were nbvli led 
and the new fortifications of I’ans were occupied b} an 
anil} of a hundred th nisand nun commandeil b\ a warlike 
Sovereign 

rhere being no general reception at Court during our s(av, 

I intimated in the proper quarter that * Alad mu la Ihroiui 
inon <rpo««c* and I wished to have the lionnur of paving ‘ nr 
re poets to their Majt sties, mid vxt wire imibd to drink t»a 
with than at H Clou 1 l/mis Philipp* was v ry |v litc 1 1 


VISIT TO PARIS. 


me, and even jocular. When I was presented he said, speak- 
ing English like a native, ‘ I find the Campbells are coming, 
and I am very giad to see them.’ The Queen and the 
Princesses were exceedingly courteous to Miladi, seated her 
at the tea-table along with them, and kept her in conversa- 
tion till, according to the etiquette of the Court, they all with- 
drew. 

A gloom was cast over Paris by the dangerous illness of 
Mademoiselle Eachel, the tragic actress, till exceeding joy 
was occasioned by a bulletin announcing her convalescence, 
though there was no hope of her again acting for weeks to 
come. I have since seen her in London. Though I can- 
not deny her to be very clever, her physique must ever pre- 
vent her from being truly great, and in force and majesty I 
must place her far below Madame Duchesnoy, and a great 
deal farther below Mrs. Siddons and Miss O’Neil. 

We admired at Versailles the eiforts of Louis Philippe to 
tickle the vanity of the nation by his historical statues 
and pictures; and the Bourse, the triumphal arch at the 
Barriere de I’Etoile, and the Madeleine, all lately finished, 
pleased us much ; but there was nothing by which I was 
so much struck as the increased cleanliness and comfort 
which seemed to me to be discoverable in almost every 
quarter of the city of Paris, showing that under the most 
defective political institutions improvement will go on if 
there is tolerable protection for property, and a decent regard 
for personal liberty. 

We returned by Beauvais, Abbeville and Boulogne to 
London. In the pro^dnces things remain nearly stationary ; 
but if the population of France has increased, as represented, 
agriculture must be making rapid advances. Although it is 
said that the peasant has not a fowl in his pot as often as in 
the time of Henri IV., and that less butcher’s meat is now 
consumed in France than fifty years ago, I presume there 
can be no doubt that the mass of the inhabitants are better 
fed, as well as better clothed and lodged, than they were when 
subject to the taille and the corvees. 

While in Paris I heard of the death of ]\Ir. Justice 
Vaughan, one of the judges of the Court of Co 
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and Ivrrote to Lord Melbourne begging that the office might 
not be filled up till I had had time to consider "whether I 
would not accept it. To this letter I received the followmg^ 
reply ; — 

Windsor Castle October 11, 1839 

My dear Attorney, — I have received your letter of the 1st inst and 
have communicated it, as you desired to the Lord Chancellor and to Lord 
John Russell Of course we can do no otherwise than comply with your 
wish, but it had perhaps better not be mentioned until your return to 
England 

We shall be most sorry to lose your services as Attorney General which 
have been so efficient and authoritative and which have conferred upon 
the Administration so much both of character and strength 

With respect to your unwillingness to terminate jour career by ac 
cepting the office of a puisne judge, that is a matter for your own 
consideration If it should be repugnant to your own feelings or those of 
your friends, I shall be sorry , at the same time for my own part I do 
not partake of those feelings I do not think so mnch of superiority, 
pre eminence, title, and position as others are inclined to do AVhen the 
Abb6 Sifiyfes, in the early part of the P evolution -^^ent ambassador to 
herlin, he was upon some public occasion, either designedly or acci* 
dentally, placed in a seat below tl e dignity of the country which he 
represented He sate down in it without remonstrance, observing, ‘ The 
first place m this apartment is that Inch the Ambassador of the French 
Republic occupies I know not whether this anecdote be true — few ance* 
dotes are so — but I have always admired it , and depend upon it, where 
soever you may be placed, you will soon make the seat which you fill 
equal, if not superior, to the first in the court Believe me, my dear 
Attorney, lours ever faithfully, 

MEi.no'cnsr 

Howe\er, Lord John Russell, my House of Commons 
wrote me a very kind and friendly letter,^ and I agreed to 
run all risks with the Government, notwithstanding its then 
‘ staggering state.* The consequence is that I am at this 
tune without office, profession or pension Yet I cannot regret 
the resolution I then formed. I was parti} actuated b} the 
bitter sarcasm of Brougham upon Sir ^’icary Gibbs, in his 
» ‘Backhumt October 20, 1839 

* My dear Attorney, — You were quite rigl t to nnte to I^onl Melbonmc, 
who constantly communicates with me But I w as sincerely sorrj to find 
tliat you thought of taking a puisne judge&lup I earnestly hope wo 
imj be able to keep you, but I cannot control eicnts, or ask jou to 
remain It you think your reputation does not require jour refusing thU 
judgeship 'konrstmlj, 

‘J 



WILDE, THE NEW SOLICITOK-GENEKAL. 


^ Sketclies of British Statesmen,’ when he relates that, the 
Prime JNIinister being supposed to he tottering, ‘ the Attornej- 
'G-eneral in a fit of terror sunk into a puisne judge.’ 

Eolfe had made up his mind to accept the place if I 
declined it. His situation at the bar would not have been 
wery comfortable had he lost his official rank, and his seat in 
Parliament, by no means a secure one, required certain com- 
pbances which the Eeform Bill was for ever to do away with. 
He turned out a very good judge, and he is respected by the 
public as much as he is beloved by his friends in private life. 
There never lived a better man than Eolfe. 

I supported Wilde as the new SoHcitor-G-eneral. He had 
immense business in the Common Pleas, and was no doubt 
the most laborious man who ever entered our profession, his 
daily habit being to go to chambers at six o’clock in the 
morning summer and winter, to remain there till he went 
into court, and, only going home to dinner for a few minutes, 
to return to chambers and to remain there till between two 
and three in the morning. If hard pushed he did not mind 
sitting up all night. 

I found Wilde a very honest, good-tempered and comfort- 
able coadjutor, although I was obliged to answer many more 
of the Grovernment cases than before ; and, with the exception 
of the Privilege case, on some parts of which we differed, we 
always went on together most harmoniously. 

Letters to Sir George Campbell. 

Brooks’s : October 28, 1839. 

... I have no news. Lord Holland having called yester- 
day, wishing to see me, I went to-day to Holland House. He 
was gone to Windsor, but my Lady received me. When I 
told her I was not to be the judge, she said, ‘ Je respire.’ 
She had been alarmed by strong reports that I wished it, 
and was to withdraw in disgust. She observed that Lord 
Holland wished very much to have me in the House of Lords, 
and she thought Plunket would withdraw. But upon this 
occasion she has not been called into council, and she knows 
nothing about the matter. Mary and I are to dine at 
Holland House to-morrow and may hear something more. 
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and I 'wrotn to Loid Melbourne begging that tbe office might 
not be filled up tiE I had had time to consider whether I 
would not accept it. To this letter I received the following 
reply 

Windsor Castle October Jl, 1839 

My dear Attorney, — I have received your letter of the Isfc inst and 
have communicated it, as you desired, to the Lord Chancellor and to Lord 
John Russell Of coarse we can do no otherwise than comply with your 
wish, but it had perhaps better not be mentioned until your return to 
England 

We shall be most sorry to lose your services as Attorney General, which 
have been so efficient and authoritative and which have conferred upon 
the Administration so much both of character and strength 

With respect to your unwillingness to terminate your career by ac- 
cepting the office of a puisne judge, that is a matter for your own 
consideration If it should he repugnant to your own feelings or those of 
your friends, I shall be sorry at the same time for my own part, I do 
not partake of those feelings I do not think so much of superiority, 
pre eminence title, and position as others are inclined to do ^Vhen the 
Abb6 Si^yfes in the early part of the revolution went ambassador to 
Berlm, he uas upon some public occasion, either designedly or acci- 
dentally, placed in a seat below the dignity of the country which he 
represented He sate down in it without remonstrance, observing, ‘ The 
first place in this apartment is that u Inch the Ambassador of the French 
Republic occupies I know not whether tins anecdote be true— few anec- 
dotes are so— but I have always admired it , and depend upon it, wbere- 
B lever you may be placed, you will soon make tbe seat which you fill 
equal, if not superior, to tbe first in the court Believe me, my dear 
Attorney, 1 ours ever faithfully, 

MelhOUBSF 

However, Lord John Russell, my House of Commons 
wrote me a very kind and friendly letter,^ and I agreed to 
run all risks with the Government, notwithstanding its then 
‘ staggering state,* The consequence is that I am at this 
time without office, profession or pension Yet I cannot regret 
the resolution X then formed. I was partly actuated by the 
hitter sarcasm of Brougham upon Sir Vicary Gibhs, m his 
* ‘ Buckhurst October 20, 1819 

‘ Sly dear Attorney, — You were quite right to write to Ixird Slelbonme, 
who constantly communicates with mo But I was sincerely sonj to find 
that you thought of taking a pm sne judgeship I earnestly hope we 
may be able to keep you, but I cannot control cients, or ask joa to 
remain it you think your reputation docs not require j our refusing thU 
fadgcslup ‘ Yours truly 

‘J ni-SirLL.* 
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^ Sketelies of British Statesmen,’ when he relates that, the 
Prime Minister being supposed to be tottering, ‘ the Attorney- 
'Greneral in a fit of terror sunk into a puisne judge.’ 

Eolfe had made up his mind to accept the place if I 
declined it. His situation at the bar would not have been 
Tery comfortable had he lost his official rank, and his seat in 
Parliament, by no means a secm'e one, required certain com- 
phances which the Eeform Bill was for ever to do away mth. 
He turned out a very good judge, and he is respected by the 
public as much as he is beloved by his friends in private life. 
There never lived a better man than Eolfe. 

I supported Wilde as the new Solicitor-General. He had 
immense business in the Common Pleas, and was no doubt 
the most laborious man who ever entered our profession, his 
daily habit being to go to chambers at six o’clock in the 
morning summer and winter, to remain there till he went 
into court, and, only going home to dinner for a few minutes, 
to return to chambers and to remain there till between two 
and three in the morning. If hard pushed he did not mind 
sitting up all night. 

I found Wilde a very honest, good-tempered and comfort- 
able coadjutor, although I was obliged to answer many more 
of the Government cases than before; and, with the exception 
of the Privilege case, on some parts of which we differed, we 
always went on together most harmoniously. 

Letters to Sir George Campbell. 

Brooks’s : October 28, 1839. 

... I have no news. Lord Holland having called yester- 
day, wishing to see me, I went to-day to Holland House. He 
was gone to Windsor, but my Lady received me. /When I 
told her I was not to be the judge, she said, ‘ Je respire.’ 
She had been alarmed by strong reports that I wished it, 
and was to withdraw in disgust. She observed^tbaL^Lojd— , 
Holland wished very much to have me in the 
and she thought Plunket would withdraw. .ae h\ / i- 4:i 
occasion she has not been called into counq^^^ rjij^ so 
nothing about the matter. Mary aud^^^ 

Holland House to-morrow and may ^ 
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Hew Street December 6 J839 

I have great pleasure in sending you a letter from 
Stanley Clarke, which amounts to an absolute appointment 
of my nephew George as a writer to Bengal T^s consoles 
me very much amidst the vexations and mortifications to 
which I am exposed 

Autobiogi aphy 

In the beginning of November, to the great dehghtof the 
Tories, there was a Chartist insurrection, or rather rebellion, 
in Monmouthshire , Frost, at the head of abo\e 10,000 men 
armed and disciplined, having attempted to storm the town of 
Newport, and having been repulsed by a military force At 
a meetmg of my constituents a few weeks before, upon my 
return from France, I had boasted of our having entirely put 
down Chartism by legal and constitutional means lule I 
was sitting m the Queen’s Bench, Sir Wilhim Follett with 
great glee laid before me the second edition of a newspaper 
containing an account of the battle of Newport There was 
much jocularity in the press on ‘ the second sight of Sir John 
Campbell,* and H B , the popular caricaturist, honoured me 
with a well-imagined print representing me addressing the 
electors of Edinburgh, with an extract of my speech coming 
out of my mouth, and, in the distance, Frost leading on his 
army to the assault on Newport 

f was soon deeply invol\ ed in the Hw of high treason, 
and preparing for the special commission before which tbe 
traitors were to be tned at Monmouth 

The trials at Afonmouth, which began the first day of 
the new year, excited deep interest throughout the coun- 
try Finst was defended by Sir Frederick Pollock, the 1 ite 
Attorney-General, and Mr ICellj,"* one of the most acute 
and powerml ad\ocate& at the bar I had the able as i«t- 
ance of the i^w Solicitor-General AVe obtained comictions 
in all the tried, subject to the opinion of the fifteen 
judges on 5^'^^^ftion reserved as to the effect of the Solicitor 
to the Tr lo keep a\ing given the prisoners the cop} of tht 
mdictmJ®'^ yt^+lnn was necessary 

* <5 rd Cliicf I aron from the year 186(1 till I c diM 
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Letter to Sir George Campbell. 

Monmouth : January 8, 18-10. 

... I must send you one more frank, which will he my 
last; but the prepajnng can be no impediment lo our 
correspondence. Before this reaches you, you will have 
heard of Frost’s con'\dction. I have passed a very anxious 
day, as if I had been myself on trial. To my utter astonish- 
ment and dismay, Tindal summed up for an acquittal. What 
he meant, the Lord only knows. No human being doubted 
the guilt of the prisoners, and we had proved it by the 
clearest evidence. It was of the last importance to the 
public tranquillity that there should be a verdict of guilty. 
Chief Justice Tindal is a very honourable man, and had no 
assignable reason for deviating from the right course. Yet 
from the beginning to the end of his charge, he laboured 
for an acquittal. Before he concluded I had not the faintest 
notion that the jury could act otheiavise than according to the 
view he gave them. YJien they retired, I called a consulta- 
tion of all the Crown counsel at my lodgings to consider what 
was to be done upon the acquittal, and we agreed that there 
was no use in prosecuting the others for treason. While we 
were still in deliberation, a messenger announced the vei'dict 
of guilty. . . . 

Atitohiography. 

A great share of pubbc attention was now attracted to 
the question of Privilege, which had assumed a very formid- 
able shape. Stockdale had brought a third action during 
the vacation against the printer of the House of Commons 
for the alleged libel in the Eeport on Prisons. There being 
no appearance entered, there had been judgment by default, 
the jury had assessed heavy damages, and a writ of execu- 
tion had been issued to the Sheriffs of Middlesex. If the 
damages had been levied and paid over to the party before 
the meeting of Parliament, the privileges of the House would 
have .been for ever gone by such a juecedent. This would 
have been the result had Parliament not met till the usual 
time in the beginning of February. I made a representation 
on the subject, and a Cabinet was called, which I attended. 
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Some were swayed by the inconvenience of faomg a trouble- 
. some assembly prematurely, but Lord John Russell, evereag^r 
for the dignity of the House of Commons, and regardless of 
personal labour, took my side, and the meeting of the two 
Houses was fixed for the 16 th of January. 

The last trial at Monmouth finished in the evening before 
Parliament was to meet. I travelled all night and stepped 
out of my carnage at the House of Commons as the de- 
bate was beginning. Privilege had superseded the Address ; 
and the grand consideration was, what steps were to he 
taken to prevent Stockdale from obtaining the frmts of his 
judgment. Peel was steadfast, but the great bulk of his 
party were against him, and the Tory lawyers, as if they 
thought he was insincere, exerted their utmost ingenmty and 
zeal to thwart the measures taken for the protection of the 
House. 

Before I set off for the State trials at Jlonmouth, I had 
received the following letter from Lord John RusseU. 

Bo-wood December 23, 1839 

My dear Attorney, — I ha\e asked Lord Blelboome to write to yon 
respecting the Bills concerning Prince Albert They will require year 
Supervision, and it will be desirable to gi\e directions before you leave 
town 

I hope you will arrange with Wilde our first steps about Privilege It 
Seems to me we must commit the sheriff, at all events, — he has robbed our 
servant of 6001. 

For my own part I should not dislike a declaratory Act, bnt I doubt 
whether we ought to propose any such thing 

Pray let me know what you think, and I will inform the Speaker If 
jou can see Sit William FoUett, so much the better lours truly, 

J RtSSELL. 

I had accordingly arranged our plan of operations, though 
greatly disturbed by Wilde, who was alwajs for pu^Illng 
Privilege to a mad extreme. He was quite sincere, and not, 
as some supposed, aiming at popularity and trjmg to throw 
into the shade the Attorney-General, who was for more 
moderate and pnident counsels, but less relished by a majontj 
of the House. 

Wc first committed Jlr. Stockdale to Newgate, and then 
made an order on the sheriffb that they should restore to 
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Hansard (ho }irin(<‘r tlu' annnnd of (ho dutnnp*s wliich he 
had depo-i(od witli (hem in ordor to j)rovon( (lie sale of his 
^oods. Tho shoritTs rofusim^ to oIk'v (his (O'dor, avo coin- 
inidod them to (ho custody of tlio Sorjoant-at-Arms. 

Xext oamo a proceeding wliich placed mo in a most 
difiicuU. position, and tho public never knew (lie danger 
which (lum exi-iod of a oonvuKion unexampled in onr his- 
ory. Tile slieriiTssn 0(1 out a writ of Habeas f'orpns dirccti’d to 
(ho 8orjean(-at-Arms, commanding him to jirnduco befon* the 
('ourt of Queen's Hench the Slu'riiTs of MiddloN-ex, alleged to be 
illegidlyin cu'^iody, witii the cause of their detention. Wilde, 
(he Solicit or-(ionoral, was strong for refusing to make any 
return to (he writ, and for sotting thet'onrt of t^iuam’s Kencli 
;i( defiance. Had I concurred in this opinion, it certainly 
would have been act«'(l upon. 'Fhe eonsc'quoiices would have 
been that the .Serjeant -a(-Arms, even with (he mace in his 
hand, would iiavo been sent to Newgate by the Court of 
Queen's lieneh. The House must have retaliated by com- 
mitting the judges. The Crown would then have had to 
determine on which side; the army should be employed, and 
for a time we must have lived under a military government. 
1 was of opinion (hat both law and cxpi'diency required that, 
the writ of Habeas Corpus should be ob(-ycd ; (hat, notwith- 
standing one or t wo irregular precedents in bad times, the 
superior courts in Westminster Hall had jurisdiction to direct 
such a writ even to an officer of either House, although the 
moment the judges ascertained that there had been a com- 
mitment by either House for contempt, their jurisdiction was 
gone, and they could only remand the prisoner ; that we 
were still to expect from the judges a performance of their 
duty ; and that, if we must come to a rupture with them, w'e 
;should take care to select a point on ■which we were sure we 
were right, and on which ^ve could rally public opinion in our 
favour. The only opportunity I had of consulting a member 
of the Cabinet was in a short conference I had ivith Lord 
John Eussell behind the Speaker’s chair. He agreed -ndth 
me ; and the writ was to be obeyed. To obviate a threat of 
Lord Denman that if upon the return to a -writ of Habeas 
“Corpus it appeared that the commitment was by a House of 

VOi,. IT. K 
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Parhament for a cause which the court thought insufficient* 
they would discharge the prisoner, I framed a general return, 
merely stating that the sheriffs were committed for a breach 
of the privileges of the House, and, to refresh the memory 
of the judges, I made a speech in the House of Commons, 
citing various authorities to prove that such a general return 
must be held sufficient. 

This return was accordingly made , the sh enffs were 
produced at the bar of the Queen’s Bench hy the Serjeant-at* 
Arms, and a motion was made for their discharge But Lord 
Henman, after strong observations upon the impropnety of 
concealing from the court the real cause of the commitment, 
and a little bravado as to what he would have done had it 
appeared to be for obeying the process of the court, confessed 
that they had no power to inquire into it by affidavit, and 
remanded the prisoners into the custody of the Serjeant>-at- 
Arms, who brought them back to * Little Ease ’ There they 
lived some time "v ery luxuriously, having every morning a 
levee of Tory members, who congratulated them on their 
patriotism, and exhorted them to persei ere. Every evening 
we had motions for their discharge, and at last one of them 
was set at liberty on the score of ill health, which he said in 
his petition arose from confinement, hut which iVIr Makley, 
the member for Finsbury, a medical man and coroner for 
hliddlesex, alleged was caused by high living, and might be 
cured by abstinence 

We were further obliged to commit a Jlr Howard, an 
attorney, who had brought still another action, at the suit 
of Mr. Stockdale, for the alleged libel ; and also two c]crk<?, 
who carried it on while JXIr. Howard was m Hewgafe 

No one could foresee the temunation of the controversy. 
The Tory party were still more annoyed by it than we were, 
for it divided them from their leader, and till it was settled 
there was hardly a possibility of their coming into office. 
The great obstacle to a settlement was the Duke of Wel- 
lington, He highly disapprov ed of Peel’s conduct, and he 
had taken up an inveterate notion that the sale of Iditls 
roust of necessity be unlawful. Various attempts were made 
to instil into him the distinction between the public ition of 
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criminatory matter by proper authority for a proper object, 
and a gratuitous calumny, but it was all to no purpose. The 
matter being of such consequence to the Tory party. Lord 
Lyndhm'st, Lord Aberdeen and Lord Ellenborough tried, in 
vain, to soothe him. At last the settlement of the question 
by Act of Parliament was suggested to him. To this he at 
first strongly objected, but when he was told that it would 
not reverse the judgment of the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
he very reluctantly gave his consent. 

I confess I was at first as hostile to a Bill as the Duke 
himself, but I consented to it on condition that it contained 
in the preamble a recital that ‘ the power of the House to 
publish whatever it thought necessary for public information 
was essential to the due exercise of its legislative and its 
inquisitorial powers.’ The negation of this proposition was 
the foundation of the judgment of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, and the assertion of it in an Act of Parliament was 
virtually a legislative reversal of the judgment. 

The Bill was introduced by Lord J. Eussell, and was passed 
by a great majority.® I cannot regret the course I adopted. 
The Bill for ever secured to the two Houses of Parliament the 
right to publish what they please without the control of any 
court of law, and it affirmed in the most unqualified terms 
the broad principle for which we had been contending. 

® Leave to bring in the Bill was carried by 203 to 54, March 5, 1840. 
— Ed. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

March 1840 — Juite 1841. 

Spring Asaizes— Leeds Rioters— Feargns 0 Connor — Trial of Oxford— W ill 
Cause at Liverpool— Ashtead, Snrrey — Death of Lord Holland— Trial 
of Lord Cardigan— Appointed Lord Chancellor of Ireland, and raided 
to the Peerage— Takes his place m the Privy Council— Letters of 
Congratulation 

Autobiography, 

At the Spring assizes I went to York to prosecute some 
persons who had been engaged in proceedings at Leeds 
which might well have been construed into high treason ; but 
I was contented to convict them of misdemeanour, although 
they had had a plan for murdering the magistrates and 
getting possession of the totvn, and they were beginning to 
carry it into execution, when they were overpowered and 
taken prisoners. 

I likewise here conducted the trial of the only criminal 
information I ever filed for a libel, — having held the office 
of Attorney-General longer than any one since the time of 
Sir Dudley Ryder, except Lord Thurlow who exceeded me by 
a few months. The person against whom I pointed my 
artillery was Feargus O’Connor, the editor of the ‘ Northern 
Star,’ a nephew of the great Arthur. He thought he was 
perfectly safe by ne^e^ being present at any Cliartist not, and 
only vnsiigating insurrection and plunder. He defended 
himself on this occasion mth great addre’:^, and thought to 
awake the sympathies of a Torj jurj by assuring them that 
he hated the Whigs and lo\ed the Com Haws, But I 
counteracted his eloquence by pointing out in my reply the 
passages in which ho recommended that there should be a 
redistribution of landed property,and that the people should 
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seke and divide among themselves the soil of "which they G 
were now unjustly deprived by the squirearchy. I begged 
‘ that they would acquit him unless they believed that, by 
the publications complained of, he deliberately intended to 
incite to insurrection and plunder.’ The jury convicted him, 
and he was sentenced by the Court of Queen’s Bench to 
eighteen months’ imprisonment. 

Yet there were petitions to the House of Commons for a 
free pardon to him, to Frost, and to the Leeds rioters, on the 
gi’ound that they had only been guilty of ‘ political offences.’ 

To throw odium upon the Grovernment, the subordinate 
members of the Tory party asserted that they and the whole 
body of the Chartists had been persecuted. When G-oul- 
burn, once a Welsh judge, brother of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, stood for the city of Carlisle, he denounced 
the prosecutions of the present Attorney-Greneral as tyran- 
nical and oppressive, and pledged himself that, if returned, his 
first act should be to present a petition to the Crown for the 
immediate liberation of that much injured man Feargus 
O’Connor.^ 

The next cause celehre in which I was concerned was the 
prosecution, for high treason, of Oxford, who shot at the 
Queen.^ The jury first found that ‘ there was no evidence of 
the pistol being loaded with ball,’ and then, that ‘ the prisoner 
was in a state of insanity when he did the act.’ There ought 
to have been a simple verdict of guilty, but no blame was 
imputable to me. It was said that the Attorney-Greneral 
kept back clear evidence which had been furnished to him 
of the pistol having been loaded. For more than a week the 
most diligent search had been made in vain for a ball. At 
the end of that time an Irish labourer brought a pistol bullet 
to the Home Office, saying that he had picked it up near the 
brick wall opposite to which Oxford stood when he fired. 

In this wall a hole had been discovered, which might have 
been made by a bullet. But, unfortunately, the bullet pro- 

' Serjeant Goulburn personally is a singularly good-humoured and 
agi-eeable gentleman. We have since been excellent friends, and have had 
many a good laugh at his Carlisle speech. 

• The offence was committed Wednesday, June 10, 1840. The trial 
took place July 9 and 10 . — Ed. 
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duced \vas entirely spherical, without any dint or flattening. 
I myself made expenments in the Tothill Fields prison-yard, 
by firing bullets against a brick wall at vanous distances 
and I uniformly found that they were rendered nearly as 
fiat as little pancakes Some persons about the Queen 
wished me to call this man as a witness, and to produce the 
bullet as the very one which had been fired from Oxford’s 
pistol. But I positively refused to do so, being convinced 
that the story was false. On the second day of Oxford’s 
trial, which took place at the Central Criminal Court, I had 
the honour to dine with the Sheriffs of Sfiddiesex, and, all 
our animosities being forgotten, we merrily talked over their 
adventures while at my instance they were prisoners at 
‘ Little Ease.* 

In the summer, I went to the Li\ erpool assixes in a great 
will cause, with a fee of five hundred guinea^!, and made a 
speech avhich lasted a day and a half , but much of the time 
was occupied in reading letters xrritten by the testator to 
prove his sanity, which I further corroborated by the evidence 
of Sir Frederick Pollock, who had visited him, and whom I 
examined as a witness I caused some diversion by pitting 
the sufferings of my brother barrj<?ter while he listened to 
me, and by quoting a passage from Quevedo, the Spanish poet, 
intimating that the punishment of wicked fiddlers in a future 
state will be, being condemned to hear fiddling m which 
they are not permitted to join Wilde, on the other side, 
was obliged to surrender ^ 

Letteis to Sir Geoige Campbell in the yeai 1840 
New Street Vlrtrth ii, J810 

. , . After being to^'^ed about for some months on a stonny 
sea amidst breakers, I am all at once in smooth viater. The 
State trials are all over, and the Priulege Bill has pisswl 
the Commons 'My campaign agimst the Chartists was 

* My greatest fee while it tl c bar was for arguing the tisc before tie 
rnvy Coancil on the will of James Wood of Oloncrstcr— one tlou«nl 
guineas with very large refreshers I since I left the bar my client, who 
succeeded has nuadc mo a present of a candeLibrum worth as much Tto 
stake for which wc contende*! was above a million 
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very successful and not without glory. To file an ex-qfficio 
information against Feargus O’Connor, and to face him in 
person, required some courage and energy. To have con- 
victed him is very creditable to the Grovernment. I do not 
remember any event of the same sort which has caused such 
general satisfaction. When I entered the House of Com- 
mons on Thursday I was warmly congratulated on all sides, 
including Tories and Eadicals. 

There is a rumour that Lord Melbourne is going to retire, 
which is a little countenanced by a conversation I lately 
heard him engaged in at Holland House about Sylla, Diocle- 
tian and Charles V. ; but I cannot believe, although he croaks 
so much about his health, that he will actually abdicate. 
On this occasion I witnessed a burst of feeling from him 
for which I was not prepared. He was talking of the 
Queen having said to him, among the first things she 
uttered after her accession, that her father’s debts must be 
paid. In repeating this declaration he shed tears and was 
much affected. 


House of Commons ; June 12, 1840. 

... 1 was engaged the greater part of yesterday in ex- 
amining the witnesses against Oxford. AIL flattery apart, the 
Queen certainly is a very extraordinary young woman. She 
told Lord John Eussell, who told me, that when she heard 
the first shot, she did not know she had been fired at, but she 
immediately saw the assassin aiming the second pistol at 
her, and then she stooped down to avoid the ball, and, find- 
ing herself safe, she gave orders to drive to her mother’s. 
She was quite calm, even amidst“the enthusiastic cheers of 
the multitude on her return to the Palace. 


House of Commons : July 22, 1840. 

. . . The most distinguished event of my life has been that 
on Tuesday morning I was strongly urged by the Lord Cham- 
berlain to dance a Scotch reel before the Queen. W’'e have 
taken for a year the house at Ashtead, near Epsom, which 
Lord ISTorth inhabited when Prime Alinister. 
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New Street Augnst 11, 1810 

. . .We may be in a fool’s paradise, but we close the 
session in great spirits, and certainly the Tories are in a state 
of dismay. At our fish dinner on Saturday we duly com- 
memorated the services of Sir John Yarde Buller, who by 
his vote of want of confidence certainly was of signal service 
in getting us through the session. We drank health and 
long life to him with three times three. 

Ashtead August 21, 1840 

. . . Summer has returned to us in full splendour. To- 
day there is not a cloud in the firmament. I hope you are 
equally fortunate and that you will soon have fine crops m 
your stack-yard. 

We continue to enjoy Ashtead very much. We all dine 
together at three, and have nice walks, ndes, and drives in 
the evening. The day for my trial at Liverpool is not jet 
fixed. I do not allow my repose to be disturbed by the 
apprehension of a French war, but I fear that JI. Thiers 
may find it inevitable. Successive French Governments 
hav e planned the obtaining of an ascendency in Egypt and 
Syria, as a counterpoise to our Eastern Empire, by making 
jMehemet Ali a French pr6fetf and no jMinister can welt 
stand in France who ab vndons this policy. 

But I ought rather to tell you of our cows, pigs and 
poultry. I have the establishment of a country squire — ten 
men servants to pay and feed. The Edenwood ponies are 
come home, much grown and improved Hally rode the 
chestnut to Abinger and back, and IMolly is mounted on the 
grej. A donkey forms part of the establishment, for which 
we have a Spanish saddle with panniers to hold Dudley, 
Cissy and Ena. 

New Street 

Fridiy niglit, September 18, 1810 

. . . JLarj’ and I hav e been in town some days. We came 
to carry Hally to *!chool, and I hav e been detained by some 
official business. We return to Ashtead to-morrow morn- 
ing. 

I dined to-day at Holland House. On ray way thither I 
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stopped at Brooks’s and Avas shown for the first time a para- 
graph in the newspapers stating that. Plunkct is certainly to 
resign immediately and to be succeeded by ]\Ir. j\Ioore, the 
Irish Solicitor- General. I mejitioned this to Lord Holland, 
Avho said he had heard nothing of it, and did not believe it. 
If such an appointment were so made, I should consider it a 
deliberate insult, and should send in my resignation. I 
desired Lord Holland to intimate as much to Lord IMelbotirne. 
He was very friendly upon the occasion, and said that, how- 
ever much m}’ withdrawal from the House of Commons was 
to be regretted, this consideration ought not to weigh in the 
filling up of an office which I am qualified for, and am 
willing to accept. He has been long very desirous to have 
me in the House of Lords to keep Brougham in check ; but 
this is now considered of less importance since Brougham’s 
hostility, or activit}-, has subsided. Lord Holland told me 
a saying of his gi-andfather to show that it is not so difficult 
a thing to be Chancellor. Someone having asked Fox what 
the Government would do for a Chancellor if Lord Havdvncke 
should resign. Fox. ‘ Give the Great Seal to John my 
coachman.’ 

Ashtead : October 1, 1840. 

... I continue to enjoy Ashtead as much as ever. You 
ask me how my Equity studies come on. Alas ! I can tell 
you of nothing but novels. I have been 'privately reading 
‘ Clarissa Harlowe.’ I cannot say that it uniformly delighted 
me so much as in my young days, and I was obliged to skip 
over whole letters as tedious ; but the jDathetic scenes still 
touched me to tears, and the last day I spent twelve hours 
over it, sorry when it was done. In the evening I read 
IMiss Austen’s novels to Mary and the girls ; and I must 
admit that, with almost equal genius, she displays much 
better taste than Eichardson, and that her writings are 
much better adapted to the youthful mind. 

I will tell you however a book which has delighted me 
beyond aU measure, and which, if you have not read, I 
strongly recommend to you, ‘ Letters from the Mountains,’ 
by Mrs. Grant of Laggan, a Highland minister’s wife. I 
prefer them to those of Madame de Sevigne or Ladv Mar3&>. 
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Wortley Montagu They are particularly interesting to 
me, from their allusions to the society and modes of hfe in 
ivhich I iras reared I know not which to admire most — ^her 
pictures of natural scenery or her delineations of human 
passions, feelings and manners 

I have not been altogether idle Besides answering 
ofBcial and private cases sent down to me here, I have spent 
upon an average two or three hours a day upon the practice 
of the Court of Chancery and Equity pleading I hear nothing 
more of the Irish Chancellorship, and I take it for granted 
that the rumour of Plunket’s resignation is unfounded 

The Irish Chancellorship would not be by any means a 
desirable destiny for me, but it is better than anything else 
that IS open I would not by my means accept an Equity 
judgeship unless I were convinced I could adequately dis- 
charge its duties , but the truth is, I am so thoroughly 
founded in the Common Law, and have been so much m the 
Pnvy Council, the House of Lords and the Court of Chancery 
itself, that I am not by anj means appalled by the mjstery 
which Equity draughtsmen would make of their craft 

I am glad you hav e got the Life of Sir Samuel Eomill} . 
Look m the last number of the ‘ Quarterly,’ where you will 
find it reviewed The evidence of Dumont on the inquest 
there given no one can read with a dry eye In all history 
and fiction I know nothing more truly tragic 

y^e continue to have nice ndes on the downs, and m the 
romantic lanes in this coiintr} Diamond chose to kick off 
Loo the other day on jVIicUeham doTivns She behav ed very 
gallantly, however, sprang up, caught him, and galloped 
away in a few minutes Jack the donkey is the most im- 
portant member of our stud ^Ve have a Spanish saddle for 
him, on which sit Cissj and Ena Dudley, who rejoices in 
being a donkey boy, leads him across the common so loaded, 
and ilary and I follow behind 

All this must soon be exchanged for the bickerings of the 
bar But I believe my repose will be iindKturbed till temi 
comes round ’Mr Andrew Milhr infonns me that my 
presence in Edinburgh maj for the present be dispensed 
with 
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Aslitcad ; October 18, 1840. 

... I am going to town on Tuesday to see about the 
trial of Lord Cardigan before the Peers, but I hope to return 
on Wednesday and to have another week of clear Ashtead. 
Loo, jNIolly and I still ride out daily, exploring the green 
lanes and discovering fresh beauties in this delightful 
country. 

New Street: November 1, 1840. 

... I have not yet got over the death of Lord Holland. 
I was engaged to dine at. Holland House the day he was talcen 
ill. When I entered the drawing-room I was sm’prised to 
find it em'pt}’. Dr. Holland by and b}’’ came in, saying he 
had been sent for, and that Lord Holland was dangerously 
ill. I came back to town in Lady Holhind’s caiTiage, sent to 
bring Dr. Chambers. When I sent to inquire next morning, 
the answer was that Lord Holland had died at six o’clock ! 
I had received more personal kindness from him than from 
any other public man. I had a letter from him about Fred 
(in whom he took a lively interest) the very day before he 
was taken ill, and probably the last letter he ever wrote. 


A utohiogra'phy . 

The session of 1841 began with the trial of the Earl of 
Cardigan at the bar of the House of Lords for fighting a duel. 
The result of this was very discreditable to the administra- 
tion of justice, the noble prisoner having been acquitted 
because the witnesses did not prove that his antagonist, 
Captain Tuckett, was knoAvn by each of the names Harvey 
Hurnett Phipps Tuckett, by which he was described in the in- 
dictment, although there was no question aS to his identity. 
I could take no blame to myself, as I had pointed out the 
necessity of such evidence, and I was told it would be given. 
Although Lord Cardigan was by no means a popular man, 
there was the strongest wish among all his judges that he 
should escape on some ground or other. 

I was censured for speaking so lightly on this occasion 
of the moral guilt of duelling ; but my observations were 
confined to the case where a man, without being at all to 
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blame himself, is so circumstanced that to preserve himself 
from infamy and rmn he is compelled to send or to accept a 
challenge , and I confess I do not see how such a man in going 
into the field of honour \uolates the law of Grod more tbia bj 
firing against a public enemy on the field of battle If he 
the offending party and lolls his antagonist, he is a murderer. 
It 18 delightful to think that from increased refinement of 
manners the practice of duelling disappears, and that, instead 
of confemng distinction, a duel is at present considered a* 
misfortune and a discredit to a man as long as he lues 
The Melbourne Administration was now tottering to its 
fall The Tories skilfully brought forward an Irish question 
on which the Croiemment might be weakened by the un 
popularity of O’Connell The English nation hated him as 
an Irishman and a Boman Catholic , thej justly condemned 
the coarseness of invective in which he indulged, and they 
very unfairly forgot the zealous and effective services he had 
rendered to Ireland The Grovemment was most absurdly 
blamed by many moderate and many liberal men for accepting 
his support, v\ ithout proof or charge that to please him any im- 
proper measures had ev er been brought fonvird or supported 
Lord Stanley’s Bill to regulate the registration of voters 
in Ireland was represented as so imperatively required to put 
down fr md and peijurj, that all legislation must be su'»pcnded 
till it passed The object of its promoters being gained, it is 
now thrown like a worthless weed away 

Ought the ^^hlg Ministers to have resigned as soon as 
they found the House of Commons against them ? Or vrere 
they justified in bnnging forward their Budget and appealing 
to the people ^ I wis stronglj for the latter course, mid the 
result has in no degree altered my opinion \\ e did well both 
for the sake of the nation and for the sake of the partj Tlie 
I roe Trade Budget laid the foundation for Pcert> Tariff and 
for the relaxation and speedy destniction of* the sliding scale,’ 
and we are iiowm the proud sitintion of seeing our mti«nres 
earned into effect by our succes ors Upon the di'’‘'oIution 
the elections went dreadfnllj again^-t u**, but the result would 
have been worse if the Tones had lM?tn allowed to t iko the 
government in the month of April It would have l>een sai t 
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that we had resigned to please O’Connell, and because we saw 
that Stanley’s Eegistration Bill was to cut off the tail of the 
Liberator. Peel would have strictly concealed his intentions 
with respect to Irish Eegistration, the Poor LaAv, the Corn 
Laws and the Tariff for the rest of the session and, dissolving 
the Parliament in the first flush of victory, the Liberals 
would hardly have had the courage to contest a single seat. 
Thus his majority would have been much more overpowering. 
. Besides we must ever remember that it is not fair to judge 
entirely by the event ; there was a chance that the people 
might then have seen their true interest with regard to Free 
Trade and the other measures we proposed, and might have 
enabled us to carry them. 

As soon as the dissolution was resolved on, Lord John Eus- 
sell and Lord IMelbourne spontaneously intimated to me that 
they wished me to hold the Grreat Seal of Ireland as successor 
to Lord Plunket, and to take my place in the Upper House, 
which would create no permanent addition to the Peerage. I 
accepted the offer. The arrangement was the best that they 
had it in their power to make for me, and I had no doubt 
that by caution and assiduity I should be able creditably to 
discharge the duties of my new office. About the same time 
Wilde had an intimation that he was to be Attorney-Greneral, 
and Erie had the offer of being Solicitor-G-eneral. 

I imagined that Lord Plunket’s consent had been obtained, 
and I was not aware that I had anything to apprehend except 
uncertainty of tenure, till one evening at the very close of 
the session I received a letter from Lord Melbourne stating 
that Lord Plunket refused to resign. I made a great stir 
at first, but I was calmed down, and I agreed to remain 
Attorney-Greneral and again to stand for Edinburgh.** 

^ Letter to Lord Melbourne. 

New Street, Spring Gardens : June 12, 1841, 

Dear Lord Melbourne, — I am satisfied. From William Gibson Craig’s 
refusal to come forward as a candidate at Edinburgh, the field is clear for 
me, and I believe I shall be returned without opposition. Yours faithfully, 

J. Campbell. 

Letter from Lord Melbourne. 

My dear Attorne}^ — I am much relieved and gratified hy your letter. 
It was a blundering thing to open this matter before the preliminary btep 
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A different turn was suddenly gi\ en to the affair by Lord 
rortesciie, the Lord Lieutenant He had been absent from 
‘ Dublin, on account of the illness of hia father in Devon<?hire, 
when Lord jMelbouxne’s letter to Lord Piunket had am^cd 
asking for the resignation, and when, on his return, he heard 
of the refusal, he wrote to Lord Piunket strongly urging the 
resignation * 

Lord Piunket wrote back that such f i\ ours had been con- 
ferred upon him and his family by the Government, that he 
could no longer refuse to do what they so eamestl} wished 
But on the daj of his last appearance in court he declared 
to the bar that the resignation was forced upon him to make 
way for Sir John Campbell; that he was no party to the 
arrangement, that he highly disapproved of it, that though 


was fully arranged, but I thought I had reason to belies c that it would be 
go without difficulty It is also another proof of your devotion to }oar 
principles and party, and an addition to the many ^nd greit «ernccs which 
} ou have already rendered Believe me my dear \ttomej , 

Ikonrs faithfully 

Melbolrm: 


* Letters fro t Judje Hall 

Dublin June 13 


My dear Attorney General — Lord Fbnngtton atnved at two odocl. 
this morning from Devonshire, and he has alrcalj written to Piunket 
requesting to see him as soon as possible It is Lord Lbrington & intention 
to represent to Piunket m the most determined manner and terms that 1 e 
cannot without disgrace refuse to give effect to the engagement hcgaie 
in writing last jear to retire whenever required 

June IG — Lord Ebrington and Piunket had a very stormy meeting 
and Piunket put his refusal distinctly on the ground of his apprehension 
of being compromised in public opinion if Je should bo ift«trfiraenfal to 
your getting a retiring salary after a few weeks or montlis sorricc— In the 
eicnt of the Government being obliged to go out on tic meeting of tl ( 
new Parliament 

Jum 17 — Tl IS morning Lonl Fbrinoton wToto a letter to Plunfcet, 
iir,.ing the matter in such terms tkat the latter came to him at two 
t dock and announced Ins resignation Lord I bnnf,toii lias to! 1 Piunket 
that he takes upon himself the entire resiionsibiliti of f J e nrrargtmrnt 
tkit Piunket will not bai c to encounter tl c ohlo<iuy he so mud dreaded 
June 20 — I must now tell you that Lord I bnngftm 1 as wrftti n b> tl fs 
jiost to Lord Melbourne to announce that I c resigns unh ss jour aj fwlnt 
inent takes place and f e has req«cstc<l me to sar tl at 1 c is sxcmlingly 
desirous that you ohould come o\ cr 1 ere to assume lo ir of! ct nnM the uatt 
jM xnhledelaj 
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personally and politically he had a great respect for Sir John 
Campbell, he thought the office of Chancellor ought to be 
filled by a member of the Irish bar — a bar so renowned 
for honour and independence and so rich in learning and 
genius. 

This speech of course set the Four Courts on fire. A 
meeting of the bar was immediately called, and strong resolu- 
tions were passed against the threatened intrusion. 

Lord Fortescue remained firm and wrote to Lord Mel- 
bourne that if I was not appointed Chancellor he would im- 
mediately resign his office of Lord Lieutenant. 

I proposed that I should be appointed without the pen- 
sion in case of removal from office, to which in the usual 
course I should have been entitled, hly suggestion was 
adopted, and it was announced in the ‘ Morning Chronicle ’ 
that Sir John Campbell was to hold the Grreat Seal of Ireland 
without any retiring pension. But the Tory papers all asserted 
that the appointment was a job to procure me a pension, and 
that a pension I was to have notwithstanding the denial of the 
fact. To this day many believe that I am in the receipt of 
4,000?. a year for having held the Grreat Seal of Ireland sis; 
weeks.® 

I rejoice that I am poor and pensionless. The pension 
would have been very convenient for me and my family, and 
the services I am now gratuitously rendering to the public 
“ Letter from Earl Fortescue. 

Phoenix Park : June 22, 1841. 

Mj'- dear Sir John, — Though I begged our friend Ball to vsvite to you 
yesterday, I add a line myself to say how glad I shall be to see you here 
with Lady Stratheden and any of your family whom yon may wish to bring 
over with you before you have made arrangements for fixing your own 
residence. I am going to Devonsliire to-day for the performance of a 
melancholy duty, but I propose being back on Saturday, and I shall be 
ready, if it suits you, to receive you on that day. 

You know, of course, what a strong prejudice has been raised against 
your appointment. Your waiver of the pension in case of onr being turned 

out by the result of the elections has, Jiowever, removed the only reasonable 
ground of objection to it, and though storms are easily raised among the 
excitable spirits of this country, they seldom stand long*again.st reason and 
justice when backed by calm and firm determination. Believe me alwa’i-s, 
my dear Sir John, Yonis very faithfully, 

Fobtescvk. 
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as a judge in the Privy Council and in the House of Lords 
would not be adequately compensated by the amount of the 
pension of an Irish ei-Chaneellor ; but it would have exposed 
the Government to obloquy, and would have been a subject of 
very painful recollections to myself. 

No one can charge me with having ‘lived upon the taxes.* 
When in office I received no emolument except for business 
done. In 1831 the ^\Tiigs (I think rather capriciously) cut 
off the salary of the Attorney- and Solicitor-General, together 
with the wages of 401, a year formerly allowed to the King’s 
counsel. I was even compelled to pay land-tax upon my 
salary as Attorney- General which I never received, and 
threatened with proceedings against me in the Exchequer if 
I refused, although no one could tell me in whose name the 
proceedings were to be instituted. Such was the economy 
of the 'S\’Iiig Government that they would not even give the 
Attorney-General the usual stationery, nor any allowance for 
it, so that he was obliged gratuitously to draw public Acts of 
Parliament on his own paper, and with his own pens and 
ink. Had this been known to Joseph Hume it would have 
softened his harangues against ministerial extravagance. 

I had now only to choose my title ; and, never having done 
anything to make me ashamed of my name, and that name 
sounding well and being distinguished, I became ‘John Lord 
Campbell, Baron Campbell of St. Andrews in the county of 
Fife.’ Time was when I should have considered it a mighty 
affair to be a lord, but in reality I rather felt lowered by the 
elevation. 

The Council at which I was sworn in a Privy Councillor 
was a very dismal scene. Ifer Majesty sate at the head of 
the board, with Prince Albert on her right hand. Lonl 
Lansdowne, who officiated as Lord President, was very ill and 
had his arm in a sling. Lord Jlelboume himself had a fit 
of the gout, and could hardly walk between his chair and the 
Queen’s, when he wished to instruct her in the ceremonial of 
receiving wands and giving them away. This was tiie day 
when Lord Surrey resigned his office, and several other altera- 
tions were made in the Household. 

Her iMajesty gave me her hand to kiss very graciously, 
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but said nothing. After a inelanclKily shake of the hniul 
from my brother rouneillors. I took my plaot* at the board. 
Lonl ^iarous Hill was sworn in after me, atul the glomn was ■' 
fora moment relieved by a snpjm'ssod langlt from the Indi- 
erons ciremnslance of tliere being no eliair for liim at the 
‘hoard.* and his being obliged to sit down at a side-table. 

[r add three out of (he many ot>ngrattjla{ory letters wliieh 
my fatlier ree(*ived on this oecasion.- -kh).j 

Let tt'i' from Sir WiiUdhi (tihsou Cnii;/. 

Ktlinliunrli : Jihh' 

My dear Sir .Fohn,- -I conirraf iilnf c yon binccroly npoti votrr io-*.v 

n]>jx>intmonf, tli«' to which no man t'^^nhi h.av(> mor*' In’totcrahly 

earned. J inu*'! admit howoverthnt tlu' ititolHcoriro v..'w on o?h< r rr5’if> ! 
far from welconn*. I tliat Ihlinhnr^:}} ha‘' the t aid no t 

cflicient .‘‘lie ever has had. nr for :i hnn: timo at h.»‘l u 

likely to have. 

A< it .seems really imiw^ihle to hiul any other r:uulidato hn u- n*fl K* 
acceptable fn (he it ncncy, I have ronvent^'fl io cvhjh* forv..%rr! u : 
place, Thi< appv.ar.s to jrive bati-fnetion. and i: {s d (!c/ xh % III 

be no opptwition. It U the place in tiro *.* Ibit.dn I o aM h:.\t \ -1 

to Kit for: blit re-olntely 1 had detiTinimsl m ^rr to a 

while there was* a chance of another Lih^ral 5>t faa? h I ^ /I 

have allowed from mere personal feelinc- «o .. ftp. * ^ . 

being lo-t to th(‘ party. 

J remain, nn* dear Sir .h hr. 

Yoiir-^ \4 ry tr 

V/. f \ 


[jfifpr fvojii JjfiTil Ih> r . 
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p ft most imperfect judge , bitt it is what I think, and it is a pleasure to me 
to express it to an old collesgae and friend 

\oa know wliat my opinion was when the office of Master of the Bolls 
was given to lArd Langdalc 3Iy opinion lias undergone no change, but 
I should hope that you think, as It appears to me that you very reasonably 
may do, that jonr present position is in various respects more satisfactory 
and advantageous to you, than if } ou had then been placed on the bench 
I can tell jou little about the elections here 

Believe me to be, 

rours very truly, 

DofTFEBJlLlVE 


Lettei from T B. Macaulay. 

London July 7, 1841 

Dear I ord Campbell,— I am delighted to hear that you have tnumphed 
over the scnsele'^ opposition of a part of the Irish bar I am greatly 
concerned at the part which Plunket has acted 

At Edinburgh everything went well your name was never mentioned 
except with respect and good will We drank your health with great 
enthasiasm at the dinner of the conveners of committees 

Our couibe 1 take to be clear We must meet the new Parliament I 
suppose that wo shall bo beaten on the choice of a Speaker If so, I think 
that wc ought to resign directly Such a vote could be considered only as 
a declaration of want of confidence If they let us keep Lefevre, we shall 
be beaten on the Address , and of course then we go 

I have no doubt that we shall master three hundred at least Ever 
yours truly, 


T B Macaulay 
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CKAPTEli XXV. 

JrxK IS 11 — XovKMinni ISJ:?. 

to Irelntul :i> Lonl Cliancellor— Defeat of the *‘>1 the General 

Election — Takes hi< Seat in the House of Lonls Dehaie in the House 
of l/>rcls — Causes of the Downfall of the Wliigs - Kesii:nation of Lov<l 
MelhoumcV Govern nietil Tin* IVlu^^s nut of Ofliee— Sehoinc for 
writing the ‘Lives oP tlu* C'hanoi'llnrs ' — Ihiblisluvs In’*- Specche^-'•' 

»Sils on tlic Judicial ('ommiit<‘e of th(‘ Privy Council Session of 
]S42 in the Ho\ise of Lords - Lord Proughani and (ieorgcJIl/s Letters 
to Lord North —Tour on tiie Khine and Visit to »^'co!land-— Conedu- 
sion of tlic Autobiography, 

Aulohiof/raplnf. 

In* a few daj's I took my departure for Ireland, accompanied c 
hj my wife and my eldent dauglitcr Louise. 1 liad written _j 
a respectful letter to Plnnket announcing my njjproacli. On a.i 
landing at Kingstown I received a civil answer from him 
•delivered by his secretary. The Lord Lieutenant's carriage 
•was waiting to conduct, us to the Viceregal Lodge in the 
Phoenix Park. The same day a Council Avas held at the 
Castle ; Plunket resigned the Great Seal ; it was handed 
•over to me, and I was sworn in an Irish Privy Councillor. 

Lord Forteseue magnanimously invited Plunket to 
dinner; we drank wine together, and I afterwards visited 
him at Old Connaught, his country seat. 

I only sate in court as Chancellor a few days, the circuits 
having begun and the time having arrived Avhen, according to 
the custom in Ireland, the Court of Chancery adjourns for the 
long vacation. I Avas dreadfully neiwous in taking my seat 
■on the bench, but the second day I became cool and collected. 
The bar behaA^ed,to me most respectfully and courteously. 
Short as my experience Avas, I saAV enough to persuade me 
s that I should have been comiDlete master of the court, and 

Jj 2 
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that I should ha\e given general satisfaction. But fate hicf 
decreed a 'very speedy termination to my career m Ireland. 

The news of the elections in England soon arrived and 
became daily more disastrous. I had been in treaty for a 
fine house on Stephen’s Green when I heard of Lord Morpeth’s 
defeat fot tie ll’est Itiding of EorLshire, and 1 unraediafely 
broke off the negotiation. 

I did not tlien foresee the utter prostration, I may say ex- 
tinction, of our party wlucli Ins since taken place, and, in the 
hope of a lively oppo'^ition to the new Government and speedy 
restoration to power, I spent my time very gaily. I gave 
only one dinner — this was at my hotel, to the officers of my 
court .and the Attorney and Sohcitor-General ; but I had con- 
stant invitations from the ^^^llg judges and the leaders of our 
party in Dubhn. In spite of my being an alien, they treated 
me with V ery great kindness At Ilowth and Malahide we 
were entertained by the descendants of the companions of 
Strongbow, in castles erected m the reign of Henry II. 

I met Daniel O’Connell only once, at the table of Fitz- 
symonds his son-in-Iaw. IVe were very cordial. I must say 
he behaved exceedingly well to me. Although the Orange- 
men often taunted him with my appointment, and inveighed 
against it as a mark of Irish degradation — and, in his contest 
for the city of Dublin, West, his opponent, accused him of 
supporting a Government which had conferred a pension of 
4,000Z a year on Sir John Campbell for doing nothing — 
he never joined in the popular cry nor, either publicly or 
privately, did anything to annoy me. Certainly it would have 
been considerable treachery if he had yielded to the tempta- 
tion. When Peel's negotiation for a IVLnistry in 1837 broke 
off, O’Connell said to me, ‘ Kow do you set off for Ireland 
as soon as possible ’ And Lord Duncannon having sounded 
him whether my appointment would be objected to by the 
Catholic body, he had expressed his entire approbation of it. 
He hated Plunket, and as no Catholic could hold the Great 
Seal he would rather have seen it in the hands of a foreigner 
than of an Irish Protestant. Besides he had personal good- 
will for me, as I had always, as far as I eouM, sapportet 
Catholic Emancipation and the cause of Ireland 
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Our touring Avns confined to the Vale of Avoca and the c 

beauties of the county of Vhcklow, Avhicli are certainly very : 

striking. 

A few days l)efore our depaiture for England, Norman 
Alacdonald, the Under Secretar}^ entertained us sumptu- 
ously at his charming official residence in the Phoenix Park. 

As he showed us his groimds, his gardens, and his conserva- 
tory, which he was so soon to leave, I said to him, ‘ Norman, 
these are the things which make death dreadful,’ 

Our last ijiece of gaiety was a gi'and ball given by Lord 
IMorpeth at the Potunda to all the pretty women in and near 
Dublin, whether Tory or Whig, Conservative or liberal, 
Orange or Green. I never saAv an3'thing so handsomely and 
tastefully done, and I could no longer wonder that lie was the 
most beloved of Irish Secretaries. 

At the close of the Chancery sittings, when the event of 
tlie elections might be considered doubtful, T delivered an 
•address to the Irish bar on Equity Pefonn, which was well 
received. On the eve of mj' departure I again sate in court 
to call within the bar a new batch of Queen’s counsel. We 
parted with good feeling on bot h sides. I might have been 
jestingly complimented in an address declaring that while I 
held the Great Seal of Ireland I had never given offence to 
an^mne, and that none of my decisions would ever be reversed. 

But it was not an occasion for banter, and there were no 
serious topics for a public valediction. 

Ha^dng dined in Dublin, we were att ended to Kingstown 
by land friends who bade us a tender adieu, and expressed a 
sincere but vain wish for our speedy return. At seven o’clock 
next evening we dined in New Street, Spring Gardens. 

Thus was I of office, pension and practice at once bereft. 
'\\’'ith decent resignation I put on my scarlet robes as a peer, 
was introduced by the Earl Marshal and two Barons, had my 
patent read at the table, took the oaths, and, after making the 
requisite number of bows, was placed upon the Barons’ bench. 
Once more I appeared as Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 

In that capacity I was invited to a grand official dinner, 
given by Lord jMelbourne as Premier, the day before the 
opening of Parliament, to read the Poyal Speech. I had 
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Iie^rd Pitt perform the same duty at the Cockpit, Whitehall,. 
Tvhere, according to ancient usige, the Royal Speech was. 
always read by him whose spcecli constitutionally it was, m 
the evening before the day when it was to be dehvered from 
the throne For the eight preceding jears I had heard the 
Speech read before dinner by the leader of the House of 
Commons. On this extraordinary occasion a copy of the^ 
Speech was sent to the Duke of ’Wellington. 

After dinner JMelboume read his ‘ last speech, confession 
and mg words ’ \ ery gracefully, and till we left him he 
acted his part with gaiety of heart But I am sorry to say 
he failed most miserably in the House of Lords next day.. 
Hero Was an opportunity for a grand vindication of his Govern- 
ment, for a defence of himself, and an attach upon his 
opponents He knew that he was addressing the Peers, as. 
JMinister, for the last time. He had filled the office above six 
years, dunng which, peace being preserved, the glory of the 
country had been raised in the eyes of foreign nations j our 
territory had been extended ; our manufactiirea and commerce 
had flourished, and many measures of much value had been 
passed for the internal improvement of the country He was 
supplanted by men who'^e only chance of retaining power was 
to adopt his policy. \ et his defence was short, jejune, m a 
tone of bad pleasantry, and e\ery way imworlby of the 
occasion Brougham followed, and hshed him m a manner 
almost to initiate the deepest vengeance for having been 
excluded from office and made an outcast. I was very 
indignant that the debate was allowed to close without any 
attempt at a reply , but if members of the Cabinet who were 
present chose to submit to the imputations cast upon them, 
it was not for me to interfere. The provoking circumstance 
was that Brougham’s speech, though v ery impres'^ne, was full 
of misrepresentation, and the greatest part of it might have* 
been tnumphantly answered * 

* Among other unfounded charges he accused the falling Sriuistcrs of 
I aving illegalh misapplied the funds of the savings banks to conceal the 
deficiency m the revenue Melbourne in much distress came to fepnng 
Rice (Lord Monteaglo) wlo sitting by me for att esplamuoo 
which was given to him hut he allowed the calumuj to go forth wituoui 
refutation or notice 
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At the same time I feel great satisfaction and pride in 
the thought that I was so long connected in office with men 
who, I sincerely believe, did more to improve our institu- 
tions and to promote our prosperity than any who ever 
governed this country. Lord Grey with all his faults will go 
down to posterity with a reputation little inferior to that of 
Lord Somers, for having brought about a bloodless revolution 
by which the Constitution was adapted to the altered circum- 
stances of the age and, alarming perils being warded off, 
freedom and prosperity are secured to the nation. Lord 
Melbourne as hlinister certainly had not displayed proper 
activity and energy, but he conferred strength and dignity 
on the Administration by his skilful management of the 
Queen, by his singular felicity of manner to friends and foes, 
and by the spirit and animation with which, when roused, 
he could occasionally repel and retaliate the fiercest assaults 
of his opponents. 

Lord John Eussell made a very gallant defence in the de- 
bate on the Address in the Commons. If he had only Lord 
Melbourne’s manner, what a leader he would be ! Though 
often giving offence, and causing much grumbling among his 
friends, he was the life of the late Government ; and if the 
Whigs are ever restored, he must be at the head of affairs. 

Here I will briefly state the causes which in my opinion 
reduced us to our present melancholy condition. After 
the result of the first general election under the Eeform Bill 
was known, the exclamation resounded throughout the land : 
‘ The Tory party is annihilated ! ’ The Whigs believed that 
they were firmly established in power for half a century, 
and their opponents, although they talked of ‘ reaction,’ had 
no serious hopes of rallying during the present generation. 
When the first reformed Parliament met, there was not 
nearly room for the Liberal members on the ministerial side 
of the House of Commons, and Peel’s small band of adherents 
seemed so insignificant that even their possession of the front 
Opposition bench was disputed by ultra-Eadicals. How hap- 
pened it that in seven years the same Peel was at the head 
of a large majority in both Houses of Legislatmre, and that the 
authors of the Eeform Bill were turned out of office not only 
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With the concurrence of the landed aristocracy and the clergy, 
but likewise of the moneyed interest, and to the general 
satisfaction of the nation ^ 0\ er some of the causes of this 
wonderful change the 'Wings had no control ; others, by their 
imprudence, they originated or wantonly aggra\ated. 

I begin with the extravagant expectations which the 
masses fostered of the benefits to be derived from thellefonn 
Bill. For these I cannot say that its supporters in Parlia- 
ment were answerable, as they had only pointed out the 
specific abuses in the representative system which it was 
calculated to rectify ; but the general notion was that the 
Keform Bill would cure all political and social evils and 
introduce prosperity and happiness into ev ery class of the 
community. Deep disappointment was felt, much discontent 
was created, when the effects were still seen of bad passions 
which cannot be eradicated, and when calamities were felt 
by which nations ev er will be vasited The Keform Bill was 
blamed, and its framers fell in public estimation, if there 
was an instance of an elector being bribed or intimidated, if 
there was manufactunng distress in any district from over- 
production, or if, from bad seasons, provnsions were scarce or 
dear. 

jMore serious mischief arose from the absurd conduct of 
the ultra-Radieals m the House of Commons This is a party 
to which I acknowledge that I have a particular antipathy, 
and I think not without fair grounds hiot content with 
what had been accomplished, feeling no gratitude to Lord 
Grey and his colleagues, showing no consideration, forbear- 
ance or tenderness for the Whig leaders, still aiming at what 
was impracticable or mischievous — they would not give the 
Reform Bill any fur chance of retaining popularity, they 
made the lov ers of rational freedom dread that orgamc changes 
were still to go on, and that all o\ir time-honoured institutions 
were to be swept away. Perpetual motions were brought 
forward for vote by ballot, for the extension of the sufirage, 
for shortening the duration of Parham ents, for doing away 
with the qualification of members, and for altenng the 
composition of the House of Lords Some of these proposi- 
tions are in themselves veiy fit for discussion, and one or tvo 
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•of them might possibly have been advantageously embraced 
in the Eeform Bill j but I think all reasonable men are now 
-ngreed that after the Eeform Bill had passed it ought to have 
been taken for better for worse, and that ‘ a revolution every 
jear ’ was hardly consistent with regular government or the 
purposes for which government is framed. The people out 
of doors were thus taught to believe that very little had been 
•done for them, and (what was worse) the Ministers in the 
House of Commons had the invidious task cast upon them of 
resisting popular measures, and sometimes naturally used 
language which was liable to be misconstrued, as Lord 
Eussell’s declaration respecting ^finality.'' By this ultra- 
Eadical policy a double mischief was done to the Whigs, for 
one section of their foi'mer supporters deserted them from 
the fear of further innovation, and another because the Whigs 
were charged with having ceased to be reformers. A serious 
•detriment to them likewise arose from Sir Eobert Peel’s 
moderation, and his giving a new name to his party. Had he 
threatened to repeal the Eeform Bill, or had he still professed 
to be the leader of the ‘ Tories,’ he would have prolonged the 
popularity of the Eeform JMinistry, and alarmist or disap- 
pointed Whigs could not easily have joined his standard. 
But his acquiescence in the new representative system being 
recorded, there was no longer any occasion to rally round its 
champions for its preservation, and many who would have 
been ashamed to be called Tories gloried in the new appella- 
tion of Conservatives. 

However, in spite of all the difficulties which the "N^Tiigs 
had to encounter, they might long have retained power if, 
as partisans, they had acted skilfully. They certainly did 
introduce most excellent practical measures — such as the 
.abolition of Slavery, the opening of the trade to India and 
Cliina, the Eeform of Municipal Corporations, the Poor Law 
Bill, the Dissenters’ Marriages Bill, the Irish Church Temporal- 
ities Bill, and the uniform Penny Postage ; but they had not 
any grand principle of action, they wavered between the two 
•extremes of their supporters, by turns disgusting both; and 
they committed several palpable blunders by which their 
influence was rapidly undermined. 
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I must begin with their first act in the first reformed 
House of Commons— the appointment of Manners Sutton as 
Speaker. The Premier was abundantly strong enough to select 
Abcrcromby or Shaw Lefevre, or some other adherent who 
would h'i\e been agreeable to his own party, and who would 
have commanded the respect of the House. The preference 
of a bitter Tory, who had been prepared to give his casting 
vote against the Reform Bill, shocked all good Reformers. 
The argument that he alone, from his experience and au- 
thority, could preserve order m such a tumultuary assembly^ 
justly called forth the remark that Lord Grey, like hranken- 
stein, was himself afraid of the monster he had created. 

A much more serious error was the famous ‘ Coercion 
Bilk’ Ireland certainly was in a dreadful state, the proximate 
cause being the general refusal to pay tithes But a better 
remedy might hav e been expected from the champions of 
liberty than the suspension of the Constitution, and trial by 
court-martial as a substitute. One fatal effect of the measure 
was to cause a spht in the Liberal party which could never be 
eflfectually repaired Mr. O’Connell, who had cordially sup- 
ported the Reform Bill, and indeed may be said to have 
furnished the means of carrying it against a majority of 
English members, now denounced ‘the base and bloody 
"Whigs,’ and he was joined m opposing the measure with the 
utmost violence not onlj by the numerous band of Irish 
members returned through his personal influence (who were 
called ‘ his tail ’), but by the bulk of English Radicals then 
high in reputation Even that ‘ good old Whig ’ Abercromby 
voted against the clause empowering a court-martial to try 
felonies and to pass sentence of transportation Had the 
system of conciliation been then adopted which operated so 
beneficially two or three years later, it would have been 
happy for Ireland and for the "SMiig party. But force was 
then thought the only instrument by which that country 
could be governed , no confidence was placed in the Roman 
Catholic body, and Orangemen were delighted, in the hope 
that their ride was to be prolonged.^ 

* From a letter of Lord Wellesley written m August 1831, itap^ars 
th'it be recommended the making of Eoman Catholic judges and Privjr 
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1 must next mention as a fertile som*ce of odium to the 
Giovernment, theii' palliation of the abuses of the Pension List. 
It was understood that there had been a sort of compact upon 
this subject with William IV., and that, to please him, the 
grants of his predecessors out of the public revenue to un- 
worthy favomites and to poor relations of rich peers were 
protected. Daniel Whittle Harvey’s motion on this subject 
caused nearly as great an excitement as the Eeform Bill, and 
our whipper-in found the greatest difiSeulty in mustering 
our men to vote against it. 

Through these means, so early as the spring of 1834, the 
Whig leaders, who had lately been so idolized, were by a large 
portion of their worshippers considered little better than 
apostates. I myself had a mortifying proof of the unpopu- 
larity into which the Government had fallen, for it was then 
that, vacating my seat on being appointed Attorney-General, 
I was disgracefully beaten at Dudley. The same fate was 
experienced by several of my colleagues from other con- 
stituencies.® 

Then followed the disputes in the Cabinet respecting ‘ the 
Appropriation Clause.’ I fully justify those who were foV 
applying the sm'plus revenue of the Irish Protestant Church 
to the purpose of general education, and I can only regret that 
they did not express their opinion more boldly, and adhere to 
it more resolutely. When Stanley and Graham were got rid of 
in May, 1834, the ship righted, and with proper pilotage might 
have prosperously pursued her voyage; but she was soon 
wantonly cast among breakers. Lord Grey’s resignation, which 
followed, was most unnecessary and unjustifiable. With due 
energy Brougham might have been kept in order, and the 
efforts of the Court, become decidedly hostile, as well as the 
recklessness of the ultra-Eadicals, might have been set at de- 

Councillors, but that down to that time no such policy had been adopted. 
Lord Wellesley’s letter was read Lord Brougbam in the House of Lords, 
and I suppose will be found in bis Life, It is a very curious document, 
and by no means creditable to Lord Grey’s Irish policy. 

2 I?iter alios Sir John Hobbouse, on being appointed Irish Secretar}^,. 
was thrown out for Westminster, upon which there came out a very 
popular caricature by H. B., entitled ‘The Two Sir Jolins,’ rexoresenting' 
us meeting in St. James’s Street, and condoling with each other. 
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fiance. As yet Peel’s party m the House of Commons m point 
_ of numbers was contemptible. 

i Brougham displayed great vigour in presenting the go- 
vernment from immediately falling into the hands of the 
Tories, and a better selection could not have been made of a 
successor to Lord Grey than Lord jMelboume, The chief 
danger now was from the restlessness and irregularities of the 
Chancellor, who, thinking that he had made the Minister, 
wished to be ‘ Mceroy oier him,’ and both m theCabinetand 
in the House of Lords was nearly unmanageable There 
were no me ms of getting nd of him without an entire dis- 
ruption of the Government, although when he set off for 
ibcotland after the prorogation, Lord hlelbonrne complained 
to me that * he was actually out of his mind.’ If Wilhaiu 
IV. had had patience till Parhament again met, I think the 
vagaries of the keeper of his conscience would soon have 
given him the opportunity of dismissing the VTiigs con- 
stitutionally and creditabl} ; but by his escapade in Kovember 
he kept them in power during his own lifetime, and for some 
years of the succeeding reign. 

I have nothing to object to the conduct of the VTiigs 
during ‘ the hundred days.’ Their opposition to Sir Eobert 
Peel was v igorous and skilful, and they thereby recovered a 
considerable share of their former popularity. 

The reconciliation of the VTngs with O’Connell, called 
* the Lichfield House compact,’ was perfectly legitimate, as it 
amounted to no more than an understanding that in con- 
sideration of a Liberal policy towards Ireland he was to support 
them , and, notwithstanding the complaints of Conservative 
"Whigs, I am not aware of any bad measure or bad appoint- 
ment that can be ascribed to it. Little nght had the Tones 
to taunt us with trying to please O'Connell, as they were 
eager at all tunes to co-operate not only with the ultra- 
Eadicals but with the Chartists 

Nor can I blame the exclusion of Brougham on the forma- 
tion of the new Ministry. The la«!t necessity only could 
justify so harsh a step, considenng his great abilities and his 
great services to the Liberal cause. But he was likely to be 
* more dangerous as a colleague than as an opponent, and the 
public safety was to be preferred to private feeling. 
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Lord IMelboiu'iie made a good fight against an adverse 
Com*t while William continued on the throne, and any faults 
which he showed appeared in an aggravated form when he 
had become the petted Prime hlinister of Queen Victoria. I 
will therefore proceed to consider in what respect his conduct 
is to be blamed in the new reign. 

First, I think he displayed too great a disposition to cul- 
tivate the Duke of Wellington. His own inclinations were 
in favour of Conservative principles, and he spoke, I believe, 
very sincerely when he lamented ‘ the heavy blow and great 
discouragement ’ he was to give to the Church, and declared 
that ‘ to do away with the Corn Laws would be nothing short 
of absolute madness.’ By the tone he assumed, the Dul^e 
himself was for some time considerably softened,'^ but it did 
notin the slightest degree relax the eiforts of the Tory party, 
who were impatient again to be in oflSce, and the Liberals 
became alarmed and scandalised. 

A more fatal fault was our Premier’s listlessness. He gave 
himself very little trouble with respect to anything his col- 
leagues were doing, and there was now ‘a government of 
departments ’ without unity or pervading plan. 

The feeble fight which ministerialists generally made in 
the House of Lords, I think, led maiulj’’ to Melbourne’s over- 
throw. He was sure to be outnumbered if a division were 
called, but wherever he had public opinion strongly in his 
favour, his opponents were afraid to employ their brute 
strength against him. Under the auspices of Lord Lynd- 
hurst, seconded by Lord Brougham, the ‘ obstructive ’ policy 
was now pursued, that is to say, to throw out aU Whig Bills 
the rejection of which should not excite much outcry, and 
then to assert that the Whigs ought not to remain in office, 
as they could not carry the measures which they deemed 
essentially necessary for the public good. Various important 
Bills which the Tories had not ventured to oppose in the 
House of Commons, and for which a decisive expression of 

^ I know from Lord Wellesley that the Duke said he had so much dis- 
liked being under Peel during the hundred days, that if Lord Melbourne 
■would only behave tolerably -well he would sooner support him than return 
to office as a sirbordinate. 
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populTX 'ipphuse might easily have been obtained, were 
allowed silently to sink into oblivion 

I will only add to the c luses of our downfall the delay and 
seeming reluctance with which popular measures were brought 
forward — such as the uniform Penny Postage and Free Trade 
in Com- — which caused serious doubts as to the sincerity of 
"Ministers, and ga\e rise to the noted saymgthatthey wereof 
‘•squee/able materials ’ 

For these or other reasons the ^^^llg8, notwithstanding 
•the many admirable measures they had carried, and many 
others which they had introduced, and which, through the 
factious efforts of their opponents, were defeated, had now 
certainly lost the public confidence, and when the} put them 
sehes upon the country hy a dissolution of Parhament^ the 
verdict was decidedly against them Setting aside the un 
scrupulous manner in which many ‘ Conser\atnes earned 
their elections by abusing the new Poor Law, sympathising 
with the Chartists, calumniating Queen Victoria, and pledging 
themseh es for ever to stand by ‘ Protection,’ there never was 
a more legitimate or constitutional change of administration 
than that by which Lord Melbourne was at last supplanted by 
Sir Robert Peel 

I had not to go through any form of resigning to the 
Queen I was aartually out of ofEce on the day of Lord 
"Melbourne’s resignation, though I continued legally Irish 
Chancellor for sev eral weeks till Sir Edward Sugden went 
over to Ireland and took possession of the Great Seal 

Letters to Sir George Campbell 

New street September 1 1841 

Perhaps you may have some curiosity to know, 
Avhat the newspapers cannot tell you, how the Fai ty bear this 
change — stunned, in a state of stupor, with a feeling of » 
anmhilation, quite unlike Milton’s detals awakemng m Hell, 
who were animated by revenge and meditated schemes again 
to get %n Peel bestrides the world like a Colossus, and we 
are only looking out for dishonourable grat es At Brooks s 
^Hope ne’er comes that comes to all’ *Voi che eatrate 



TJIK vrmus Dl'T OK OKKiri:. 


.‘•j't'nunM.’ TIh' tinivor.-al npiniini iV jlial tli<* 
gasm* i.-' im iMVrnsbly up. :iml thnl (Ik' Tory parly will In- in 
p<nvor for nfiy yi ai>- to oonn'. Mo,-i tif onr nicn .'ir<' gojjo i«* 
.*^co!):!n(l (o >]u>ot. or nro Slying ahroad. Tin* fi wwho roinain 
in London ^ay lin-ro is no use in attondins' rithor House. 

1 eallcd on Morponrne this morning, b'-iween twelve 
and one. 1 ftiund In’m shaving'. 'I’liis wa*-' hi"' K-ve*'. I said 
I eaine to offer my eongnd tdnt ions on his ndea^o from the 
e;«.re~' of olTu'o, and that 1 hoped lie w.-o: happy. •<)}). very 
happy.' He .-inih-d. hut ‘in sneh sort — ' 

In trutli ho will fee! it more than any >•[ U". He not. 
ojdv loses- ilje oeenpati^m .and exadtement of odie.g hut his 
•.'.‘hole exist eiiee i- elianged. Witli him it is a" if a m;in were 
t<i liave iii^ wife and ehildren. with nhoni he had lived atl'ee- 
tionatelv and liappiiy. torn from him when he falls from 
power. He eon.MTted eonstaiitly with tht' (^)ueen on the 
mo^t i‘a<v .anil rlelighlfn! footing, and he is neees"anly 
banished from her presmiee. 

He seejiis to think tlmt it would have been better to h.ave 
r<*signed without a dissolution ; but I told him sincerely that 
in my opinion there is no caU"e for regret, and that both for 
the party and tin* measur<‘s proposed we stand better after 
an nnsneeessfnl appeal to the people. 

I know not what is to become of him. 'J'he shade of the 
trees at Jhocket will be very funereal, .lohnny Kiissell will 
get on much better, for In* not only has his young wife to 
amuse 1dm, but he will soon mix' in the prora-edings of the 
House of ('ommons as learler of a j)arl y once formidable. 1 
<lo Jiot believe that, iilelbourne will c-ome near the J>ords, 
or (liai he will make any exertion when he comes. 

Tins is rather a trying time for mysadf. As yell have 
indulged in miscellaneous na-iding, hut. I must, engage in some 
definite pursuit, to fill u]) my’ mornings, and to prevenlme from 
going to sleep on the sofa in the examing. 

I had a call from Denman yesterday, who jn’ofessed great 
satisfaction that 1 was now in the Jvords, where he says I 
shall be able to render such services to the public. 

We have had great enjoyment, in Ashtead, which we sur- 
render to-day. I would have kept it on, hut that there are 
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too many trees about it, and after this time of year, u'hea 
. the leaves begin to fall, it is not very wholesome. 

We were all very happy together yesterday. With such 
a family, and the means of decently supporting them, I should 
meet with, and I should deserve, little sympathy if I were so 
absurd and so ungrateful to Pro\'idence as to complain of my 
lot. 

Brooks a Friday, September % 1841 

... I have just seen here several of our friends returned 
from Claremont. Both parties met there at one. Theywere 
shoTtn into separate rooms. The Queen sate in her closet, 
no one being present but Pnnce Albert The were 

called m one by one, and gave np the seals or wands of their 
offices and retired. 

The change is \ ery constitutional and legitimate. The 
worst feature is that the House of Commons assumes the 
choice of Jlinisters without asserting any principle what- 
ever. The Whigs are cashiered without any condemnation 
of any one of their measures, and the Tones who succeed are 
at bberty to follow all the policy of their predecessors. Nor 
IS it for any want of administrative powers that we are dis- 
missed. The British name never stood higher in the world, 
and the United ICingdom never was more tranquil 

The Orange lords over the way at "WTiite’s are already 
abusing Peel most scurnlously, but in my opinion he may set 
them at defiance Our friends are as desponding or despairing 
as ever. They feel as if the end of the world had come. The 
onlycheerful Whig I have seen is the Duchess of Sutherland, 
with whom I dined at Lady Holland’s the day she ceased to 
be Mistress o£ the Bohes 

The new men by mistake went to Claremont all in their 
Court costume, whereas the Queen at Windsor and Chremont 
receives her JMinister'? in their usual morning dress. 

Norinanby says taking leave of the Queen was verj 
affecting. 

New street September 10, 1841 

. . All the official men who vacated their seats are to 
be re-elected without opposition, and I sincerely and potently 
believe that the public are plea^sed with the ch inge. 
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Change is alway.s anmsiiig and agreeable (o (lio.se wlio do 
not actually sutler by )(. and (he muncrous class wlio are 
depressed in (heir circuins(ances and are s(.ruggHng witli 
ditlicuKies have all a la(en(. liopc (ha(. (lie uew Governinen( 
may do something to help (hem. h'or e.vample, I hear (hat (he 
We.stmini^(ershop]cee])cr.< voted for Kou.s in (hce.\pec(a(ion (hat 
they will have more custom when the Tories are in oilicc. 

I yc.=terday met ^felbonnie at dinner at Lady liollandV. 
He was very gay, and I begin to think that he will eany it 

off the best, of ns all. . 

New : XoveinluT 1.*^ 

. . . The feeling still continne.s very string that tlu‘ 
present Government, is likely to last many years, .and (hi.s is 
strengthened for the moment IVy (he joy and contentment of 
the vulgar on the birth of the Prince of Wales, which is 
considered a proof of (he ble.^sing.s we ma}' e.vjiect from the 
Tory rule. 

I see 1/ord Helbonnie almost daily at Prook.s’s, but have no 
conversation with him on the pro.spectsof the party. Iln.'^ets 
an excellent example It) all ex-oflicials. Instead of languish- 
ing, as I expected he would, ho is as merry as a grig. With- 
out affectation, he really seems cheerful and happy. He talks 
very copiousl}^ on the weather, the forged K.xoheqner bills, 
the illness of the Queen Dowager, and the newspaper topics 
of the day. I expect him to dine with me on Tnc.^^day to 
meet Lady Holland. 

I have never once met. Lord John since I returned from 
Ireland. Rolfe told me yesterday it was reported he had said 
the existence of the present Government is to be calculated 
by months, not b}' years. I cannot believe he has said any- 
thing so absurd. The worst syjnpiom is the discontent of 
our o^vIl partisans. All tho.se who were disappointed in tlieir 
expectations of preferment are loud against the manner in 
which the Wings disposed of their patronage, and those who 
have lost their seats in the House of Commons complain 
bitterly of the Corn question being brought forward, and of 
the dissolution before resignation. Till the Tories have been 
in office some ten years, and wear themselves out in the same 
manner, I see no chance of a change. The English nation is 

VOL. n. M 
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determim.tely Tory. Not only the Peerage, the Church and 
the land are Tory, but commercial and professional men think 
It more genteel and fashionable to take the Tory side, and to 
such an immense body of property and influence there is no 
counterbalance. The Dissenters are completely cowed, and 
though merchants and manufacturers privately disapprove of 
the Corn Laws, they quietly submit to the present system of 
monopoly, by which we not only eat dear bread, hut, what is 
worse, our monetary operations are subject to constant de- 
rangement. 

> ew htreet December 29, 1841 

. , . On Friday we are all going to Abinger. I have 
resolved upon a grand work to be called ‘ The Lives of the 
Chancellors ’ I mean to give an account of all the Chancellors 
from the time of 'William the Conqueror to Lord Chancellor 
Lyndhurst. This may be made an intensely interesting 
book. It will be a sketch of the history of England on a 
new plan, — the Chancellor for many ages hiving been the 
King’s Prime IMimster. I can introduce views of general 
history just when it smts me. But the careers and characters 
of the Chancellors, the mtngues by which they got and lost 
the Great Seal, and a comparison with their rivals, might be 
made as entertaining as a romance. 

The undertaking will be one of great labour and must take 
a good long time The beauty of the plan is that I shall be 
working in my vocation ; for it will be my duty to inqmre 
what Chancellors did, what alterations they introduced into the 
administration of Equity, and what are the leading character- 
istics of tbeit decisions. 

Autobiography 

During the short session which followed the appointment 
of Sir Robert Peel a«! Prime JMimster I took no part in any of 
the discussions in the House of Lords, except by introdncing 
into a Bill which was passing for other purposes a clause to 
authorise the appointment of Insh hamsters to judicial offices 
in England. I thought this a just compliment to the Insh 
bar from an Insh ex-Chancellor, and Lord Lyndhurst and 
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Lord JJroiigliain, nf(er a s(ivniious uKempf, found l.liai (bo}' C 
•could not decently further resist it. 

The utmost seeming good-humour howe.ver has always 
prevailed between us. The first day 1 met. Brougham in the 
House he said : ‘ How do you do, m?/ Lord, .Tack no longer ? ’ 

I asked him not to remind me of my misfortunes. Brovr/ham. 
‘Well there is one consolation for you here — that you may 
speak when you please, and as often as you please, and on what 
subjects you please, and you may say what you please.’ Canijt- 
ocU. ‘I suppose you laydown the rule of the House from 
your owm practice, but it will only suit you. None hut your- 
self can be your parallel.' 

Tvvndhurst, once more on the woolsack, resumed his gay 
disclaimer of love or enmity in politics, wlu'ndiy he disarms 
resentment, and has the benefit of standing well with the 
world. 

I now employed my leisure in revising some of my 
speeches at the bar and in the House of (Commons, which I 
soon after published. I rejoiced in the ojiportunity of mark- 
ing my affection and regard to m}'^ dear brother by a dedication 
to him which does not exaggerate the tender friendship which 
has subsisted between us since our earliest years. 

While Chancellor of Ireland I was appointed by the 
Queen a member of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, the supreme tribunal of appeal in all causes from 
the Ecclesiastical Courts, the Court of Admiralty, and all 
colonial courts. The .Judicial Committee sitting several 
weeks before Christmas, I took my place as a member, and I 
have regular!}' attended all its meetings down to the present 
time, my associates being Lord Brougham, Baron Parke, 
Justice Erskine, Lushington the .Judge of the Admiralty 
Court, and Jenner the Dean of the Arches. I have foimd 
the occupation very agreeable, and I have reason to think 
that I have been of some service to the public, although 
voluntary and gratuitous service is not likely to be much 
.appreciated. 

Parliament met in the beginning of February 1842. 
Hothing could be more unsatisfactory than our position in 
the House of Lords. The G-overnment bench was exceed- 

u 2 
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ingly feeble, and might have been assailed with certain effect. 
The Duke of Wellington, the nominal leader, never a good 
spokesman or a powerful reasoner, was so enfeebled by age 
and disease, that when he rose to address the House painful 
apprehensions that he would discredit himself were excited 
in the breasts both of his friends and opponents.® The Earl 
of Ripon’s extreme weakness excited astonishment that he 
should ever have risen on the death of Canmiig to the post of 
Pnme Minister. The Earl of Aberdeen, a very able and* 
right/*headed man, abvays remained silent unless when he 
was reluctantly compelled to give an answer to some question 
about our diplomatic relations \vith foreign countries. It 
would ha\e been well for the Government if Lords Hadding- 
ton, Wharncliffe, and Fitzgerald had been mute after his 
example. 

But all this weakness availed us nothing, by reason of 
the extreme hstlessness of onr o\vn friends. Lord hlelboume 
lounged down to the House generally about five o’clock, and 
remained till it rose, or it was time to go to dress for dinner; 
but he seemed to feel as if he had been sitting at Brooks’s, 
and that he had nothing to talk or think of beyond the 
gossip of the day. He would not have taken the trouble to 
repress activity in any of his party, hut he had no desire to 
see activity in any of them, and he would have made little 
objection to a general resolution that all Bills proposed 
dunng the session should pass — the House to adjourn till 
the day of prorogation. 

The Marquess of Lansdoivne came out now and then 
with a string of magmloguent sentences, but di^layed no 
zeal or efiective fiolent. Lord hLnto, the late First Lord of 
the Admiralty, once said something in defence of his dock- 
yard appointments, and was heard no more. The Marquess 
of Normanby was more disposed to be adventurous. He 
twice brought forward a charge against the Lord Chancellor, 
but each tune rashly, indiscreetly, and without any concert, 

* Oetoicr 1846 —About this time the Duke of 'Wellington Lad several 
hts, from which he seemed to suffer much both lo boclj- and mind But 
he afterwarda rallied wonderfiiUy, and I ha\e since Known him si«cat and 
act with great vigour and success 
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and got severel}' beateiij nltliongli lie had justice on his Oi 

side, and with good inanageinent iniglit have gained a ^ 

triumph. Lord Clarendon was both able and inclined lo 
take a stirring part in opposition, but, meeting with no 
encouvagemenl, he did nothing. 

Under such circumstances for me to attempt anything in 
the political line was wholly out of the question. When the 
Bill to abolish (as I thought ver}’ unnecessarily) the Ifou.se 
of Assembly of Newfoundland came up from the Commons, 

I said to Lord ^Melbourne, ‘Is this Bill to pass without 
•opposition?’ He answered in the hearing of several 'Fory 
peers who were passing by, ‘I can only say that I for one 
highl}' approve of it. I wish all colonial legislatures were 
abolished. The worst thing these gentlemen ever did to us 
was stopping our .lam.aiea Bill.’ 

The House was at all times more like a club chatting 
upon the news of the day than a deliberative assembly met 
to make laws for a mighty empire. There was no occasion 
for the standing order passed in more pugnacious times 
.against ‘ hot and taxing expressions,’ for all the members of 
both parties were reciprocally ‘ noble friends,’ and anyt lung 
approaching to keen debate would h.ave been considered 
a breach of good manners. A noble lord did not rise to 
speak after seven o’clock without an apology. ‘ j\Iy Lords, 
at this late hour of the evening I hope your lordshijDS wll 
believe that I mean to occupy your attention only for a 
very few moments.’ Ver}’’ different this from the House of 
Commons, where I remember rising to move for leave to 
bring in a most important Bill a little before two in the 
morning, making a long statement which was attentivelj' 
listened to.® 

I was necessarily confined to measures connected with the 
law. I brought forward Bills for transferring all appeals from 
the Privy Council to the House of Lords, and for having a 
permanent judge in the Court of Chancery, the Chancellor 
to preside in hearing all appeals in the last resort, and the 
House of Lords to sit for the hearing of appeals during the 
whole judicial year. There were debates on the first and on 
® The Bill to abolish imprisonment for debt. 
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the second reading of the Bills— ^hen I had not only the- 
Lord Chancellor but Lord Cottenham and I ord Brougham 
down upon me I had to fight them single-handed, and no 
doubt appeared \rorsted, although I dealt some stout blows 
even when beaten down to the ground ’ 

The only other considerable elBfort I made during the 
session was in moving for a standing order ‘ that no member 
of the House of Commons shall be heard as counsel for or 
against a Bill depending in the House of Lords ’ Thia 
motion was first suggested to rue by Lord Shaftesbury, 
Lord Redesdale and other Tory lords, and would ha\e been 
earned if Lord Brougham had not very i igorously interfered 
in order to patronise Mr Roebnek, who would ha^ e lost a 
bnef by the standing order The Commons had passed a 
Bill to disfranchise the borough of Sudbury for bnbery, and 
the honourable and learned member for Bath, who had voted 
for it as a legislator, was retained to support it at the bar of 
the House of Lords as a paid ad\ ocate Lord Brougham so 
earnestly cam assed the Lord Chancellor, after my notice of 
motion was given, that the Government declared against it , 
the two noble and learned lords spoke strongly against it; 
as usual I stood without assistance, and I was obliged to 
content myself with a smart reply, without \entunng on a 
division ® 

In the judicial business of the House I went on aeiy 
harmomonsly with the Chancellor and Lords Brougham and 
Cottenham The Chancellor sate three days of the week 
when Lord Brougham and I assisted him We three sate 
another day without the Chancellor, taking the woolsack by 
turns We ne\ er differed except in one or two cases, and f ben 
with great mildness of manner as well as smeenty of senti- 
ment Fortunately we all agreed in the great Auchterarder 
case respecting the Church of Scotland I took great pains 
with my written judgment upon it The appeal business of 
the House of Lords ne\er was done so satisfactorily as dunng 
this session of Parliament I do not presume to put my^el 
on a level with any of the other three, all most able and 

» Hansard vol lx pp 1243 124G lol Ixii pp 175 lOS 193 

* Hansard vol lx^ p 730 » 
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(listiiiguisliecl men but I humbly contributed to the result, 
and I was ahvays able to support, my part decently and 
creditabl}'. T could now take my seat in the Com-t of 
Chancery in Ireland or in Enghmd without, dismay. 

Letters to Sir Geonje Camjjhell in the year 18-12. 

New Street ; January 10, 1812. 

. . . AVe had a very pleasant visit to Abingcr. I came 
to town for a day or two and wo all returned on b’riday. On 
Saturdav I sat in tile Privy Council and met Brougham. I 
asked him to dine with me, undertaking to invite Lady 
Charlotte Lindsa}" and a small party of his private friends. 
He began to weep bitterly — said he could not now go into 
society — that on his brother's death he had felt a disinclina- 
tion to this — that his daughter had prevailed uj)on him to 
do so, to amuse her with an account, of what he liad seen — 
but that since her death he had been wholly unfit to dine 
out, although, he was able to have small dinner parties at 
home. The tears ran down his cheeks and he sobbed violently. 
He was quite sincere, and at the moment believed he had, 
for the reason assigned, never dined out since his daughter's 
death. The truth is, he has been vciy much depressed and 
has gone very little into society — but I believe chiefly from 
an apprehension of meeting some of his old friends whom he 
wished to shun. I understood he has dined out occasionally 
and been the life and si^irit of the company. However, to 
show he felt no unkindness to me, he asked me that, very 
day to dine with him to meet Lady Charlotte Lindsay, 
Denman, and the Polish Count Zamoiski. I went, and 
found him very entertaining and agreeable. T am to dine 
with him again soon, to be shown a collection of letters 
written by Greorge III. to Lord Horth wliile he was jMinister. 

® I do not agree in the truth, though I cannot object to the point, of 
the remark on Brougham when he was Chancellor, — 'It is a pity he has 
not a little law, for then he would have a smattering of ever^'tliing.* He 
has a very good head for law, and can be made to understand j^erfectly 
any point of law, however difficult and abstruse, — tliough I must confess I 
should not like to have a great cause of mine to come before liira sitting 
alone if I were entitled to succeed. 
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The originals were given to Brougham bj Lady Charlotte, 
Lord North’s daughter. George borrowed them from 
Brougham and ne\ er returned them. A copy was fortunately 
kept. This, William IV. on his accession expressed a wish to 
see. Brougham expressed some hesitation, lamenting the loss 
of the originals. ‘ Oh,’ said King William, ‘ I know what you 
mean, but I am an honest man and always return what I 
borrow.’ Brougham. ‘ Oh, Sir ' your Majesty cannot suppose 
I had any apprehension of that sort.’ King William IV. 
* I understand you—/ understand you. Send them to me ; 
they shall be safe and I will return them.’ So his Maje'^ty 
had them, and by returmng them showed he was an honest 
man. 

New Street Febrnarjr 1, 1842 

... On Sunday I dined with Brougham to hear read 
George III.’s letters to Lord North. No one else present 
but Sir Benjamin Brodie We had a very pleasant evenmg. 
Brougham talked in the most unresened manner of all his 
intercourse with William IV., and told us how he made 
Jlelboume Prime INIimster when Lord Grey resigned in 
June 1834. 

Private Room, Ifouse of Lords July 2, JPW 
... I trust that George * was in good time for the 
Dundee steamer on Wednesday, although lie was obliged 
to run it very close This visit to you will rapidly pass 
away, and you must not allow its enjoyment to be dashed by 
the prospect of its termination , for really, from the quick and 
regular intercourse with ladii, it is not much more for a 
Scotsman now to go to Calcutta than it was a hundred years 
since to go to London. I remember hearing old Dempster 
of Bt. Andrews once say that he was abo\ e six weeks in 
sailmgin a Leith trader from the Firth of Forth to the river 

Thames The Indian mails now arrive as punctually as the 

coaches from York or Exeter, 

I am now sitting in my pnvate room. Such an accommo- 
dation was only given to the Chancellor till about two 
months ago, when pnvate rooms were assigned likewise to 
the Law Lords, Brougham, Cottenham, and Gunpbcll. This 
* Now Sir George CampbeU, il P 
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Avill bp very convcnipiil for me wlicii 1 go to my new 
residence, which is ncnrly two miles from here, as I can not* 
only keep my papers and write my letters in mj^ private ^ 
room, but have a mutton chop, or dress when I dine out. 
However, I shall sadI}* miss Spring Gardens. 1 now run 
out between the judicial and political business, have a little 
dinner with Maiy or some of the children, and return. 1 
avoid the almost universal custom of the peers, to sit down 
to a great dinner every da}- at eight o'clock. I have tea at 
the same hour, and this gives me a cool evening and a quiet 
night. When I dine out or receive company at home, of 
course I must conform to usage. 


A iiiohior/rcqjJiti. 

The session being over, I forgot all mortifiwitions in a 
delightful tour with lu}' wife and two eldest daughters. We 
crossed over to. Antwerp, and ju'ocecded by Liege and Ai.v la 
Chapelle to 'Cologne. The rapture of the girls when they 
first beheld the broad and rapid Ithine, of which they had read 
and heard so much, and the sweet kisses they bestowed on 
me for showing them such delightful scenery, gave me more 
true pleasure than I could have derived from olficial station 
however eminent. We visited Coblence, hims, Schwalbach, 
-Schlangenbad, Wiesbaden, Frankfort, Heidelberg, and J3aden- 
JBaden. We then sailed do^ra the Ithine to Cologne and, 
.after a short stay at J3russels, returned to London. My 
j)assion for travelling remains unabated, and in such company 
the pleasure I experience from it is undiminished. 

On my retm*n I paid a short visit to my brother in 
Scotland, looked at some estates with a view to ‘ locating ’ 
my family,® rejoiced in the society of Lord Jeffrey — gay, 
festive, and sociable as e\'er, and jjassed a night at the 
chateau of my old colleague Abercromby, now become Lord 
Dunfermline. We returned to London in the middle of 
‘October, and a few days afterwards I began this memoir. 

- October 1846. — I then for the first time s.aw Stewartfield (or Hartrigge) 
in Eoxburghsliire, where I am now revising tliis memoir, and where I 
hope by the blessing of God my descendants may long flourish. 
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1 am now employed m prepanng to leave a residence 
where I have passed many happy years, with the view of 
taking possession of another,® which I expect to occupy till 
I am summoned to that mansion * where the weary are at 
rest.’ 

Whatev er may betide me in this life, I ought to be, and 
am, grateful to Almighty God for the many blessings which 
He has showered upon me, and which I still continue to 
enjoy — health ; competence ; if no brilliancy of fame, a fair 
character with the world; friends who are kind to me; a 
beloved wife, the model to her children of every grace and 
every virtue ; sons promising by their talents and assiduity 
to acqmre distinction; daughters who, imitating the filial 
piety which distinguished their mother, make my happiness 
the great study of their lives I humbly and devoutly 
pray that I may ever entertain a just sense of the goodness 
which Providence his vouchsafed to me, and that I may 
adequately perform the duties cast upon me, and fitly pre~ 
pare for that awful day vrhen I must render to an omniscient 
God a strict account of all my actions and all my thoughts. 

I began this sketch on the 27th of October last, and I 
finish it on the 27th of ember. I have written it en- 
tirely from mem or j, with a few references to parliamentary 
debates. Notwithstanding some inaccuracies which maj 
probably be found m it, I believe that it is substantially 
correct, and I am sure that my great object has been to 
adhere to the truth, nothing extenuating, and setting down 
naught in mahce. If my life were worth studying, it would 
best be found m my letters to my father, to my brother, 
and to my wife. Since I first left home down to the present 
time I have been in the constant habit of unbosoming 
myself in succession to one or other of these dear relatives,, 
disclosing all that befell me, and all that I hoped or feared. 

No 9 i*ew Street, Spnng Gardens 
Nov ember 27, 18 12 

* RtratLedeh House, Enightsbndge 
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Autohiorjraiyhy. 

[Ill the autumn of the 3 'ear 1847 ni}’’ father resumed 
his Autobiography, continuing from the point iviiere it had 
stopjied in November 1842. — En.J 

I took possession of m}”- new house a few days before 
Christmas, and found it most convenient. The famous Lady 
Holland said there were three great pieces of good luck 
which had befallen me : the first was maiTyiiig my wife, 
whose grace and sweetness she justly prized ; the second 
was the selection of my subject for a literary work, ‘ The 
Lives of the Chancellors ; ’ and the third, purchasing 
Stratheden House.' I looked into Hyde Park, I was near 

^ The liouse had been called Duns tan ville House, having belonged to 
Lord de Dunstanville, from whose daughter, Baroness Basset, I bought it. 
I changed its name out of compliment to my dear Mary, and dated the 
preface to my Chancellors from it, thus bringing together in one view my 
three pieces of good luck. 


C] 

X 

A.D. 
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Kensington Gardens, I breathed as pure air as any m 
England, and I was only twenty minutes’ walk from St. 
James’s Street Above all, I was pleased with the noble 
room T had for my library, in which all my law, classical 
and miscellaneous books co^d be ranged. 

Here I now in good earnest began my biographical labours 
I had been at work some months in collecting matenals, and 
I lost much time in discovering where my materials were 
to be found. I looked into all the old English historians, 
beginning with the Veneiable Bede, whose talent for narra- 
tion and whose familiarity with the Latin classics greatly 
astomshed me. My early heroes being all ecclesiastics, I 
was obliged to trace them in the annals of different dioceses, 
and to try to discov er something of their career before and 
after they had held the Great Seal. A catalogue of Chan- 
cellors I had found in the works of Dugdale and other 
antiquaries, but it was long before I had any hope of being 
able to furnish a connected account of them I was likewise 
alarmed by hearing that two other gentlemen — j\{r. Hardy, 
the Keeper of the Eecords in the Tower, and iMr Foss, editor 
of ‘ The Grandeur of the Law ’ — were engaged in a similar 
undertaking , and I suspended my researches till I had an 
assurance from them that I should not clash with anything 
they had on hand I met with little encouragement from 
anyone to whom I mentioned my project, and those best 
acquainted with the book trade told me that, although 
something might perhaps be made of recent Chancellors, no 
publisher would have anything to do, except at my sole 
expense and risk, with those who flourished before the Eevo- 
lution of 1688. I still thought the series of early Chancellors 
a good vehicle for sketches of the history and manners of 
the times m which they lived, and I persevered in my plan 
of presenting them in succession from the foundation of the 
monarchy 

I first broke ground by translating, from ritzstephen,the 
striking passages of his life of Thomas a Becket with which 
I have enlivened mj account of this extraordinary man. 
Postponing my introductory discourse respecting the nature 
and functions of the office of Clian<jpIIor, I then began with 
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Turketel, and during llie session of 1843 I had got, vitli 
blanks to be filled up, through the Chancellors to about the 
middle of the reign of Henr}' III . ; but there I stuck fast, 
and before I went to Paris in the autumn of tliat year I had 
thimni aside the work in despair. 

jMy position in the House of Lords was rendered very 
embarrasing by the illness of Lord jMelbourne, who had a 
paralytic seizure in the autumn of 1842. He was prevented 
for some months from appearing in public, and when lie agjiin 
occupied liis seat in the House of Lords, though his features 
were little altered, and he could walk sujiported by his staff, 
slightly dragging one leg, there was no speculation in his 
ej’^e ; sometimes when he spoke his voice was broken as if he 
had been going to burst into tears, and it was evident that 
his mental faculties had been seriously affected. His friends 
knew not whether they should do more than salute him, 
being afraid, on the one hand, of his suspecting that they 
treated liim with neglect, and on the other of distressing 
him by conversation to which he was unequal. We soon 
foimd that we could not consult him as our leader ; and, both 
with respect to Ireland and other subjects, his sentiments 
appeared to have become Conservative. 

Lord Lansdowne under these circumstances was naturally 
to be looked up to, but, out of delicacy, he both ostensibly 
and privately declined to act as our leader in the Lords. He 
would not even give the usual dinner on the day before 
the commencement of the session. This we had once at 
Kensington Palace from his Eoyal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex, and after his death at Brooks’s club-house. 

As to the course I should take in the House of Lords, I 
was thus left to the freedom of my own will. When I stated 
my situation to Lord John Kussell, he advised me actively to 
assail the enemy on every favourable opportunity, but he 
never interfered specifically with regard to any of our pro- 
ceedings. 

There was, generally speaking, much languor on both 
sides. The ministerialists were almost as much without a 
leader as ourselves. They were earnestly disposed to show 
deference to the Duke of Wellington, and were afraid of 
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appearing to encroach upon Ms supremacy ; but he was neither 
disposed nor able to come forward on ordinary occasions as 
the organ of the Government, and we were often prevented 
only by our respect for his services and Ms character from 
successfully assailing him. 

The House was occasionally amused by skirmishes be- 
tween Brougham and myself. He had expected that I should 
succumb to him like other A\Tiig peers. Great was his 
astonishment when, early in the session of 1842, 1 was bold 
enough to controvert and to refute what he had laid down 
for law, and to contrast Ms career in the House of Commons 
with the course which he was now pursuing. During the 
session of 1843 our conflicts were more frequent and severe. 
Although the eager partisan of the Tory Administration, he 
continued to sit on our benches, and he appropriated to Mm- 
self a seat next to the one I had selected, the gangway only 
dividing us. This was exceedingly unfair, for he not only 
attacked us with more effect pretending to be our friend, but 
he actually overheard our conversation and our consultations as 
to the conduct of business. Though this was considered his 
‘place,’ and he rose from it to speak, he could never rest in it 
above a quarter of an hour continuously ; he wandered about, 
much like a perturbed spirit, conversing with peers on both 
sides of the House, and with strangers under the bar and on 
the steps of the throne. The greatest part of the evening he 
sat on the woolsack, seeming to hold dirided empire with Jjord 
Chancellor Lyndhurst. He never took a note, and he showed 
a most marvellous power of memory by being able to quote 
with perfect accuracy (although he often wilfully misre- 
presented) all the arguments of his opponents. 

The members of the Government were very civil to him, 
for, though he had little or no influence out of doors, he con- 
duced considerably to their leading a quiet life in the House 
of Lords. I am afraid likewise that the great Duke was 
pleased with the gross and fulsome flattery which Brougham 
offered to him. The victor of Waterloo did not care much 
for being put above Hannibal and Hapoleon as a general, but 
he e\ddently showed a radiant glow of complacency, and be- 
came dearer to himself, when told that he was a consummate 
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■orator, and that he had equalled the finest bursts of Lord 
‘Chatham and Mr. Burke. 

• •••••*• 

Peel was now in the zenith of his power and popularity. 
He had carried his Tariff, reformed the sliding scale, and re- 
stored our financial credit. The apprehensions at first enter- 
tained of a ruinous importation of cattle had passed away, 
the price of corn was moderate and steady, and the new 
income tax, which I had thought must inevitably render the 
proposer of it odious, was rapturously applauded by all who 
had incomes under 150L a year; and was very patiently 
borne by those of greater wealth, even including those who 
lived by a precarious profession. z 

The Prime IMinister, having as yet given no intelligible 
intimation that he meant to depart further from the Protec- 
tionist principles which he had professed when assailing the 
late Grovemment, continued to possess the confidence of the 
great bulk of the Conservative party, and was even enjoying 
Court favour. The Queen had parted very reluctantly with 
Lord Melbourne, but she has ever proved herself to be the 
most constitutional of sovereigns. From the beginning she 
gave the new Minister her pubhc confidence, and by degrees 
she became quite reconciled to his manners, although they 
were sadly wanting in ease and grace. 

The Whigs seemed for ever prostrate. In the House of 
Commons they made a slender show of opposition, but in the 
House of Lords as a party they neither proposed nor resisted 
any measure whatever. 

The longest speech I made this session was on the 
Ashburton Treaty, for settling the north-eastern boundary 
between Canada and the United States, resisting Brougham’s 
motion for a vote of thanks to our negotiator.^ 


Letter to Sir George Campbell. 

Stratheden House : April 10, 1843. 

My dear Brother, . . . Though so much dissatisfied with 
my speech on Friday night on the Ashburton Treaty, I find 
* Hansard, vol. Ixviii. p. 653. 
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that it has considerably raised me with our party Both 
Lord and Lady Palmerston almost overwhelmed me with 
acknowledgments The Duchess of Inveme^is told Mary 
hisEoyal Highness^ was quite delighted with it On the 
strength of this I called on him yesterday, and he strongly 
advised me to print it The Duke abusing Peel very much, 
I observed, ‘ But if your Royal Highness had been on the 
throne, you must, as a constitutional monarch, ha\e submitted 
to employ him as your jMinister ’ Vul e ‘ But I should have 
said, as my father did when he had a W hig Minister forced on 
him, “ I take you against my will, and mmd I shall get rid of 
you as soon as possible ’ ’ This is certainly the principle on 
which George the Third acted, but I never before heard that 
he was so openly sincere 


AutoHoffraph^ 

I made a vigorous effort to prevent the disruption of the 
Church of Scotland, and I should have succeeded if the 
manner in which it ivns opposed had not given the non- 
intrusion party reason to believe that the Government was 
about to espouse their cause, and at once to legalise the 
Veto Act, and to throw all power into their hands I moved 
a string of resolutions highly lauding the Church of Scotland, 
but denying the power of the General Assembly to aboh*:!! 
patronage, which had been estabhshed by Act of Parliament, 
and maintaining that the Church courts had not any evclusiv e 
and absolute jurisdiction on any question of civil rights After 
alluding to my early connection with the Church of Scotland, 
and expressing my veneration and my affection for it, I gave 
a sketch of its recent pretensions, showing that thej were 
more extravagant than any ever set up by the Church of 
Rome, and wholly incompatible not only with est ablwhed 
law, but with the existence of civil government * 

Lord Aberdeen, without trying to refute my reasoning, 
ahilly'-shalhed in such a way as to induce the Presbyternn 
popes to believe that the Government was afraid of their 

* Tl e Duke of Sussex 

* Hansard vol Ixvui pp« 218 
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iiiiathoniai''. and a( «lio Ia8(, inomcnl would succunih. 'I'hcy <‘Il 
accordingly entered into an ('ngagcMinnit, from which (hey 
could not without deep disgnie(‘, to leave tin* Church if 

their demands were not complied with ; and the disruption, 
which might ea>ily have been prevent erl, was in a few wecK-s 
consummated, to ihegn'at surprise and mortification of a large 
majority of thost* who were concerm’d in it. 

The establishment of the /’;re C7(e/r// was a V(‘rv great 
calamity to Scot land, and SirKoherf IVelhasnot been blamed 
for it as he deserves to be. Xot only liav the sehism mat<*ri- 
ally weakened the old ]^resbyt<*rian ('hnreh which had <'on- 
ferred such benetit< on the country, bnt it has been very 
uufavoiimble io (rue religion. Fmm (he fanatical rivalry 
which it has generat4‘d, dissension has been introduced info 
the bosoms of thousands of families. 


Ijiiftr Id Sir ft'enrf/r CumplulL 

Slnitlirtloi) noti‘-<‘ : Mnrcli IS, IPta. 

31}' dttir Ilrother, ... I was obliged to postpone tny 
motion about the Kirk, as (here is to be another Cabinet 
to-day, when Government will determine whether they will 
support my resolutions. I was amused with Brougham’s 
suddeu conversion into an ally (he moment I (old him that 
Aberdeen approved of 7ny motion. There has come out a 
very good cariaiture by If. B., I'cpresenting Ikougham as 
a pasteboard marionette, which the Duke of AVellington 
holds in his hand, and makes to c.'iper by drawing a s(-ring. 
But he pretends to move the Duke by secret springs. 
He told me yesterday that on Thursday evening he in- 
troduced the Duke to a very pretty woman in the Ifonsc; 
of Lords, and that the Duke expressing great admiration 
of her beauty, Brougham said, ‘She is coming again on 
Monday and wishes exceedingly to hear you speak, and you 
-will have an opportunity, as Campbell’s motion about the 
Cburcli of Scotland is coming on.’ ‘ Well,’ said the Duke, 
‘ to please her I will say a few words.’ Upon such things 
•depends the fate of the Church ! 

VOL. II. N 
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Autobiography. 

Mj next undertaking concerned the lavr of defainatioa 
and libel, which was m a most unsatisfactory state in Eng- 
land. The penodical press was neither properly deterred 
from calumny, nor protected from \ exatious and oppressive 
litigation. There were newspapers that lived by extorting 
money under the threat of attacking private character, and 
the established doctnne that truth could m no case bo 
pleaded or given in evidence by the defendant in a cnminal 
prosecution for libel, with other anomalies and absurdities, 
exposed the proprietors of the most respectable journals to 
be hned and impnsoned like the worst of criminals. This 
state of the law was a prmcipal reason why the profession of 
a ‘journalist’ had been discreditable in England, although 
it IS liberal and honourable m itself, and the public good 
evidently reqmres that it should be held in respect. 

I began with moving for a Select Committee upon the 
subject, introducing my motion inth a long speech, in which 
I gave the history of the English law of defiimatioii and 
libel from the Star Chamber downwards, and pointed out 
all its defects and ill consequences Before the Committee, 
which sat day by day for some weeks, I examined lawyers not 
only from England, Ireland, and Scotland, but from most of 
the Continental States, and from America We had likewise 
the editors and pnuters of all the principal London news- 
papers, and of many pubbshed in the country. I framed 
a Report concluding with a great number of resolutions 
meant as the heads of a Bill. I drew the Bill with the 
assistance of 5fr Starkey, author of the '^IVeatise on the 
I^aw of Libel ’ 

This was a far more important measure than ‘ Fox’s 
Libel Bill,’ but I earned it through the House of Lords 
Without difficulty.® It was mutilated a little in the Commons, 
but, after showing how in recent times our branch of the 
Legislature, as far as Law Reform was concerned, ims in 
ad\ance of the other, I advised their lordships to acquiesce 
in the supposed ‘amendments’ lest the whole measure should 
• Uamard, vol Ixx pp 12o2, 13oG , vol p 5S7 
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be lost. So ‘ Lord Canipbeirs Libel Bill ’ received the Boyal 
aspent. 

This was iriy most popular legislative exertion, as the 
public liad paid little attention to the Beal Properly Iblls 
n'hich I had iniroduced in the House of Commons. The 
respectable journals of all parties aclcnowledged that. I had 
conferred an es.scntial obligation on the jiress, and several 
expositions of the new law by professional men wei'c pub- 
lished — with dedications to me in very flattering terms. It 
certainly has operated most beneficially. There are no 
longer such newspapers as the ‘ Satirist,’ which traded in 
slander; actions are no longer brought against new.spapers 
by pettifogging attorneys with a view to costs; and, an 
opportunity being given in cn’minal ])roseculions to 2>rovc 
the truth of the charge, and to show that, the defendant, was 
not actuated by any malicious motive, indictments arc no 
longer preferred h}’’ swindlers in the hoiie of recovering their 
character, or being revenged upon those who have exposed 
them. 


Letter' to Sir George Campbell. 

Stmthcclcn Ilou^e : September 10, lSi.*b 
j\Iy clear Brother, ... I enclose you a letter from 
O’Connell. Keep it, as it may one day have an liistoric«al 
interest. If there is to be separation or civil war, it may 
be stated that at one time Dan, in the midst of apparent 
fury, was very peaceably inclined, and would have been glad 
of a pretext for relaxing from Kepeal agitation. I had 
merely sent a copy of my opinion to O’Connell under a blank 
cover. 

Merrion Square, Dublin : September D, 1843. 

>Iy Lord, — I beg you will accept my best thanks for j^our kindness in 
sending me the opinion you pronounced in the case of the Queen against 
Mills. I read it with sincere admiration. I am trudeman enough to 

have read it with great delight. It is really a model for a law argument. 
I remember Curran said of an eminent Irish lawyer that ‘his mind floated 
in a legal atmosphere.^ The figure may not be a very brilliant one, but it 
conveys, I think, an accurate idea of the impression tliat your argument 
has made upon me, as to your power of thinldng law. Your judgment is 
certainly quite conclusive against the totally untenable opinions huddled 
together by the twelve judges. 
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P I avail myself of Ibis occasion to return to you my Lora my most 
^ sincere and cordial thanbs for the friendly and at the same time manly 
part which you have taken during the last sess on of Paihament on all 
subjects connected with Ireland Ton really are the only efficient friend 
the Irish have had in the House of Lords during that session 

iou of course blame my prejt dt e m wishing never to see a Seaon 
Lord Chancellor m Ireland —jet I do not hesitate to say that the opinion 
IS universal amongst the popular party here that if we are to have a 
British Chancellor jmur appointment would be more satisfactory than that 
of snv other atmn^er — and you have certainly deserved this sentiment 
Allow me to say (j7fli-jparenfAMe)_and I consent that you shall totally 
forget what I say m that parenthesis— that the Whig leaders do not behave 
well towards their supporters Our Irish movement has at least this 
merit that it has roused the English nation from slumber There can be 
no more dreams abo it Ireland Oar grievances are beginning to be ad 
mitted by all parties and by the press of all political opinions to be 
afflictmg and not easily endured I ask— of coarse without expecting an 
answer — why the ^Vhlg leaders are not up to the level of the times they 
live in why do they not propose a definite plan for redressing these 
grievances? Peel while m opposition used to enliven the recess by his 
state epistles declaratory of his opinions and determination WTiy does 
not Lord John treat us to a magniloquent epistle declaratoiy of his de 
termination to abate the Church nui&ance in Ireland to augment our 
popular franchises to vivify our new corporations to mibgate the statute 
law as between landlord and tenant to strike oft a few more rotten 
boroughs in England and give the representatives to our great counties 
in short why does he not prove himself a high m nded 1 igh gifted states 
man capable of leading his friends into all the adv antages to be denied 
from conciliating the Irish nation and strengthening the British Empire ? 

It will be quite plain to your lordship that I do not expect any manner 
of reply to this letter I merely seek the gratification of being permitted 
to think aloud iH your presence And if there be anything displeasing to 
you m this indulgence I entreat your forgiveness upon this score— of Its 
being the farthest thing m the world from my intention to say anything 
which I thougl t should d splease yon Ihave the honour tohe respectfully, 
my Lord k our faithful servant 

To IiOid CampheJl Ac Ac Dasjel O CoVnELL 

Autobiography 

In the autumn I had a charming tnp to Pans with my 
wife and daughters We crossed over from Southampton 
to Havre and proceeded by a steamer to Eouen I rejoice 
exceedingly in the scenery of the Seme, which, if not very 
grand or picturesque, has to me a more riant aspect than 
that of almost any other nver 

To an Englishman, Normandj is the mo t interesting 
country beyond the seas, not only presenting to him the 
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pccne.s of po many liistorioal events, but being intimately 
connected witli onr existing laws and institutions. In visit- 
ing Kouen 1 am almost as much excited by an old copy of 
the * Constnmier,’ to which Littleton’s ‘Tenures’ may be 
traced, a< b}* viewing the spot, where the jMaid of Orleans, 
for saving her country, was burnt as a witch. 

In former days 1 used to be two days in posting from 
Eouen to Paris. Now we were transported b}' the railroad 
in little more than two hours: but I regretted the night at, 
the ‘Cheval Blanc ’ at I\Ianles, wishing again to see the brick 
floors, and to listen to the crack of the postilion’s whip. 

At Paris we found Mile. Ivachel now in full force, and we 
saw and admired her in her principal parts. 

After a few weeks we went to Fontainebleau, my favourite 
retreat, and spent ten days there most delight full}'. I have 
a peculiarly agreeable recollection of a walk which we had 
through the mazes of the forest to Thomery, the place where 
the famous Fontainebleau grapes are produced, and wander- 
ing among the vineyards, then loaded with the most delicious 
fruit in the world. Our landlord told us that in the open- 
ing of spring Fontainebleau is a still more delightful place 
of residence, and I do not despair of spending my Easter 
holidays there, seeing the buds burst and breathing the 
sweet odours of the thyme and the violets. 

In the beginning of November we returned from Paris to 
London by the same route, after encountering a little peril 
by being stranded on a sand-bank in descending the Seine. 

Settled at Stratheden House for the ■\\dnter, I felt rather 
desolate. Parliament was not to sit till February, and 
JMichaelmas Term was going on briskly in Westminster Hall; 
but, a poor peer, I was debarred from taking a brief. In my 
dreams, unconscious of my disqualification, I used to imagine 
that I was still at the bar, and that all my business had left 
me. I could not fill up my time with miscellaneous reading 
directed to no object. 

j\Iy only resource was to resume the ‘ Lives of the 
Chancellors.’ I did so with an energy and perseverance for 
which I am grateful to Heaven. In one year and ten months 
from that time my first three volumes, down to 1689, were 
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'ictually printed and ready for publication Assuming it to 
be a ‘ standard work,’ as it is at present denominated, I doubt 
whether any other of the same bulk was ever hmshed off 
more rapidly 

"V^Tiat I had previously vnntten would not ha've amounted 
to more than one hundred printed pages, and I rewrote all 
the early lives down to Henry III , where I had stuck By 
a Violent effort I extricated myself and bridged the chasm 
Resorting to further antiquarian research, and callmg in the 
assistance of jMr Foss, who had long been digging in the 
same name, I got material facts respecting almost e\ery 
Chancellor to be recorded , and, mixing up my heroes with 
the historical e\ ents of their day, I composed a continuous, 
flowing narrative, which, even m the darkest periods, I hoped 
might be read with interest and instruction 

I was more and more amazed at the extreme jejuneness 
of the historians, especially of Hume, who often does not 
even mention the names of those men whose counsels directed 
the events which he commemorates 

How delighted was I with discoveries which I knew mu^fc 
enliven my work and amaze my readers — as that Queen 
Eleanor had been ^ Lady Keeper of the Great Seal,’ and that 
Richard de Bury, the first and greatest of English bibho- 
maniacs, was a Lord Chancellor 

I thought my perplexities were over when m the reign 
of Edward HI I got to Sir Robert Pamjnge and the lay 
Chancellors praised by Lord Coke , hut I had a dreary task in 
travelling through the wars of the Roses, during which our 
records are far more defective than in the times of the 
earhest Plantagenets, and a Chancellor occurs of who^e origin, 
rise, death, or armorial bearings no trace can be found, 
although he held the Great Seal in two rugns and took a 
leading part m important historical events ® 

At last I got to Cardinal Morton under Henry VII , when 
I found mjself m the steady light of authentic history, and, 
arriving in the next reign at Cardinal olsey, I was perplexed 
by the multiplicity of materials heaped around nn ‘ Inopctn 
me cop a fecit ’ Now however I took extreme interest inm} 

* Jol n bearle te j R cl ard II on 1 Henry IV 
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labours, and I really wrote con amove. I was sure that by a 
proper selection and arrangement of facts and documents, with 
some appropriate observations, all the great men whose lives 
I had to narrate might be made more interesting than they 
had appeared in any former biography. 

Of all my heroes I was most attached to Sir Thomas More. 
I bestowed most care on Bacon.'^ I took particular interest 
in the Keepers of the Grreat Seal during the Commonwealth, 

• of whom little was before known, and this part of my work 
gives a new and, I think, curious explanation of Cromweirs ' 
Parliament and his administration of justice. But the life 
of Whitelocke, of which I had formed high expectations, 
attracted little notice. 

Working very hard, I was approaching the Eestoration of 
Charles II., when, in the end of September, Parliament was 
prorogued, and I went with my family to Boulogne. 

But I must take some notice of the events of the pre- 
- ceding session. 

[Before the session began he gave a dinner to the leading 
Whigs, and wrote the following letter to his brother. — Ed.] 

Stratheden House : January 31, 1844. 

... I promised you some account of my dinner. Soci- 

• ally it went off very well — 'politically in a manner to lead to 
despair. 

Lord John, who had promised to come, was kept away by 
the illness of his little boy. We had Melbourne, Kormanby, 
Duncannon, Howick, Palmerston, Methuen, Labouchere, Sir 

’’ Sejytenibcr 1860. — I was bitterly assailed by some \vriters who laboured 
under the monomaniacal delusion that Bacon was an immaculate character, 

, and was to be loudly praised for every action of his life and for all his ^ 
Writings. Therefore, because I ventured to intimate m}^ opiaion that Bacon 
had disgraced himself in Elizabeth’s time by blackening the fair fame of his 
patron and friend the Earl of Essex, and had taken bribes when Chancellor 
to James I., and that his Histm'y of Henry VII. and his jest-books were 
inferior literary productions, criticisms were written upon me in news- 
papers and reviews abusing me as if I had attacked the character of the 
sacred Founder of our religion, and had vilipended the Holy Scriptures. 
My belief, however, is that my readers will have a higher notion of the 
genius and good qualities of Bacon than can be impressed by indiscriminate 
, adulation. 
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• George Grey, C. Buller, Wilde, Stephenson, Tufnell, Le- 
Marchant, Easthope, F onblan qu e, lord Ponsonby, Lord Mont- 
eagle. We were very merry, and all vrere 'n-ell pleased Trith 
their entertainment. But as for making any arrangement for 
opening the session, it was a deplorable failure. Alelboume- 
was very flat at first, but revived with a little wine and 
talked a great deal. His tone, however, was not at all 
satisfactory. You know he affects always to be a mocker.- 
He rather defended the sliding scale and the general conduct 
of the present Government. All others in the company were 
impatient for war, but lamentably divided as to the manner 
in which it should be carried on. Some were for moving- 
an amendment ; some, without an amendment, for strongly 
condemning Peel’s Irish policy, particularly the manner in 
which the prosecution against O’Connell has been conducted.^ 
Some thought this would be very inexpedient, and that it 
would be much better entirely to reserve our Irish fire till the 
trials are over. We parted without anything being deter- 
mined. 

Our party never was in a more dilapidated or ruinous 
condition. And what is more, I see no hope for the country. 
England will have Peel and a Tory government. With Peel 
and a Tory government Ireland never will be reconciled, and 
cannot long be kept in subjection. 

I have a great mind to retire to some remote corner and. 
dev'ote myself to my Chancellors, 

Autobiogm'phy. 

Peel’s chief difiiculty now -was Ireland. He had acted 
very indiscreetly with respect to the monster meetings for * 
Repeal. He would not declare them to be illegal, or take 
any steps to suppress them, while in a most inconsistent and 
irritating manner he cashiered all magistrates who attended 

them. , ,, xv 

At last O’Connell, who had been allowed to hold these 
meetings without check for above a twelvemonth, was su 
denly prosecuted under a monster indictment, containing an 
infinite number of counts, which charged him with an infinite 
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variety of offence?, and ?ongl\t to make him personally answer- 
ahle for all that had hccn done, witten, or spoken respecting 
Ivepeal for a long ])eriod of lime in every pari f)f Ireland. 

This course was most unfair and most unwise. The mode 
in which the prosecution was conducted was still more re- 
prehensible. A packed jtiry was iinjiancllecl from which 
all Roman Catholics were excluded, and the Chief Jiistice, 
PennefatheiN for the purpose of obtaining a conviction, was 
guilty of such gross partiality that the counsel for the 
Cromi and the IMinisters in England were scandalised, and 
could not say a word in his defence. Upon several of the 
most important counts the jury found a verdict in words 
which the court in Dublin thought amounted to Guilty^ but 
whieh were clearly an insufficient finding. On all the other 
counts, sevei'al of which afterwards turned out to be bad in 
point of law, they found a general verdict of Guilty, and 
upon the whole record the coui't, ‘ for the offences aforesaid,’ 
passed a heavy sentence of fine and imprisonment. 

Soon after the meeting of Parliament, the IMarquis of 
Normanby brought the subject before the House of Lords by 
a motion on the state of Ireland. . . . The next proceeding 
connected with O’Connell’s case was a Bill I introduced to 
allow bail in error in cases of misdemeanour. I pointed 
out the monstrous injustice of heai-ing the merits of a con- 
Auction. after the sentence had been carried into execution, 
introducing the well-kno\vn quotation : — 

Gnossius hie Ehadamanthus habet durissima regna 
Castigatque, aiiditqiie doles. 

(He first inflicts the punishment, and then he hears the writ of error.) 

But Lyndhurst made a strong speech against the Bill and it 
was throAvn out. In the following session he highly praised 
it, and it passed. 

When the A\wit of error came to be argued — O’Connell 
lying in prison in Dublin — the most intense interest was 
excited, and the eyes of all Europe were upon us. 

The main question was whether, there being in the 
indictment good counts on which there was a regular verdict 
of Guilty, the judgment sentencing the defendant to a 
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discretionary fine and imprisonment could be supported, there 
being bad counts in the indictment, and good counts without 
a regular verdict of Guilty upon them, the sentence purport- 
ing to be pronounced in respect of all the oflfences mentioned 
in the indictment. There was likewise a serious objection 
to the formation of the jury, which was raised by a plea in 
abatement. 

The Crown lawyers contended that we must presume that 
the Irish judges knew which counts were good as well as 
which findings were good and which defective, so that the 
whole punishment awarded must be taken to be for the 
offences in the good counts on which there was a regular 
verdict of Guilty This certainly would have been a pre- 
sumption of law entirely against truth, for the Irish judges 
thought all the counts in the indictment good, and par- 
ticularly relied Upon several which all the English judges 
thought bad; and the Irish judges had denied that there 
was any insufficiency in the findings of the jury. In truth 
the supposed presumption was contrary to all pnnciple, and 
was unsupported by any authority ; the saying that ‘ it is 
enough if there be one good count in an indictment ’ apply- 
ing to a motion in arrest of jud^pnent before sentence, and 
not to a ivrit of error after sentence 

All the English judges, howeier, e^mept two, were for 
overruling all the objections The two dissentients (Parke 
and Coltman) thought that the judgment ought to be reversed, 
as credit must be given to the averment in the record that 
the punishment was awarded for all the supposed offences 
enumerated in the indictment, whereas some of these were 
wot indictable, and of others the defendant had not been law- 
fully found guilty. 

Of the law lords in the House two were now Tone/, 
Hyndhurst and Brougham , and three were steady 'SMng**, 
Denman, Cottenham, and Campbell. It did so happen bj 
some strange chance that the two were for affirming t le 
judgment, and the three were for reiersmg it. ‘''e 
delivered wntten opinions. I took immense pains » 
mine, which maj be seen m Chrk and Fmellj’b Reports, 
vol 11 p. 155 
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Were tlie lords io vole, although they had not been 
present at the argument of the case, and were incapable of 
understanding it ? There "were present a large number of 
ministerialists who, when the question was put ‘ that the 
judgment be reversed,’ hallooed out ‘ Not content,’ and who 
if they had dhuded would have constituted a large majority 
for apii'ming. But the Grovernment was afraid of the effect 
to be produced in Ireland b^^ an atlirmance so obtained; and 
Lord Wharncliffe, the President of the Council, strongly 
advised that the lay lords sliould not vote. I said that the 
Constitution knew no distinction l)etween lay lords and law 
lords, but that there was in reason a distinction between lords 
who had heard the case argued and those who had not, and 
that if any of the latter class should vote, the decision would 
briug great disgrace upon the administration of justice in 
that House. The lay lords then all withdrew, and the 
question l)eing again put, we five law lords alone being in 
the House, Denman, Cottenham, and Campbell said ContenU 
nnd Lpidhurst and Brougham said Not content, when, with- 
out a division, Ljmdhurst said ‘ The contents have it.’ So the 
judgment was reversed, and O'Connell was liberated. 

Brougham immediately came up to me and said, ‘ Well, 
you have made Tindal a peer. The Covernment will not 
endure a majority of Badical law lords in the House.’ 
Nevertheless poor Tindal died a commoner, 

I never gave a more conscientious vote. There was an 
awlavardness in going against a large majority of the English 
judges in a political case, but our judgment was generally 
approved of in Westminster Hall. 

In the debates which arose during this session upon the 
practice of opening letters at the Post Office under a warrant 
frorn the Secretary of State, I contended that it 'was neither 
n.uthorised by common law nor statute, although the Secre- 
tary of State, like any other magistrate, or indeed any private 
individual, may seize and detain documents which constitute 
-evidence of the commission of a crime. Various instances 
were adduced from a remote time of the Secretary of State, 
out of mere suspicion or curiosity, ha^dng opened letters at 
the Post Office which he resealed and forwarded to their 
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P destination ; but tbis is like the practice of granting general 

— warrants to arrest the author of a libel, which prevailed 
till it was adjudged to be illegal. Of all Secretanes of 
State, ilfr Fox, dunng ins short tenure of office, appeared to 
have carried the practice to the greatest excess, and both 
parties were pleased to have the matter hushed up bj the- 
appointment of a Select Committee. 

On two measures very creditable to Sir Robert Peel I 
strongly supported the Government. The first of these, the 
Dissenters’ Marriages Bill (Ireland), became necessary by what 
I considered an erroneous decision of the House of Lords on 
the question whether at common law there might not be a 
valid mamage by consent and cohabitation without the 
intervention of a priest episcopally ordained, A majority of 
the Irish judges had held a marriage by a Presbyterian 
imnister to be in\ alid unless m the particular case where it 
was authorised by Act of Parliament. The English judge's 
were unanimously of the same opinion. The Hw lords 
were equally divided — Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Abmger and 
Lord Cottenham being against the \alidity of the marnagCy 
and Lord Brougham, Lord Denman and Lord Campbell in 
favour of it According to the rules of the Hou'=:e, the ques- 
tion was put ‘that the judgment be reversed,’ and the rule 
being semper prcesumitur pro negantej the j’udgment was 
affirmed. A Bill was therefore brought in generally to ro 
cognise and regulate such marriages for the future. Tlie 
measure was strongly opposed by the Irish Primate and 
several of the ordinarj supporters of the Go\ ernment, bnt- 
was carried by our assistance. 

The next measure, called the Dissenters’ Chapels Bill, was 
stall bolder, and if it had been proposed by a Whig Gd\ ern- 
ment would have set all England in a flame. The object 
of it was to protect the Unitarnns m the enjoyment of 
chapels which had been endowed by orthodox Preshyteri'in-* 
when there was a penal hw against all who denied the 
doctrine of the Trinity, but of which congregations had long 
been in undisputed possession after they had gradually b«v 
come Unitarians . Although patronised by Sir Roliert Pee , 
still con'sidered the head of the Conservative party, t c- 
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inensnre enured a cry that tlie Church 'ivm in danger, and ii 
Avas very dislaptcful to Evangelical Dissenters as avcH as to . 
High Chui'chmcn. But. the judges have determined that 
there is now no difierence as to legal capacil}'' and right, 
between Unitarians and other classes of Christians dissent- 
ing from the Church of England, and upon the principles 
of pre.‘iCvi2J{ion the possession of the Unitarians was to be 
protected. I supported the Bill in a speech for which 
Lyndlmrst expressed much gratitude, and it, passed with 
great applause from all lovers of religious libert}'. 

[In the early part of this session the death of his father- 
in-law, Lord Abinger, had occurred, to which the following 
letters refer. — En.] 

Slratlicclcn IToii.'^e: 

AVcdncsclny, April J8*f4. 

iSI}- dear Brother, . . . Lord Abinger has had a very 
dangerous paralytic attack on the circuit at Biny St. 
Edmunds, and I should not be surprised any minute to hear 
an account of his death. The news of his illness came 
yesterday moming when Lad}" Abinger, Bobert and Peter 
immediately set off for Bury. The accounts this morning 
are very alarming. You may suppose that Alary, the most 
pious of daughters, is in a state of great anxiety and distress, 
though she still hopes the best. 

This is a very sudden reverse ; for on jMonday we were 
all thrown into a state of great joy by Lord Aberdeen having 
appointed Peter secretary of legation at Florence. 


Slralheden Iloiipo : 

Monda}', April 8, 

. . . You will be prepared for the bad news I have 
to communicate. Lord Abinger expired yesterday at two 
o’clock. You may believe that IMary is in the deepest 
. affliction, and that my great occupation now is to support 
and comfort her. . . . 

At present I can only think of the good qualities of the 
deceased, which made all his children most tenderly attached 
to him. He was likewise kind and generous to all depend- 
ing upon him, and very steady in his early friendships. 
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P destination , but this is hke the practice of grrairng general 

— "Warrants to arrest the author of a hbel, ■which prevailed 
till It was adjudged to be Ulegal Of all Secretaries of 
State, jMt Fox, during his short tenure of office, appeared to 
have carried the practice to the greatest excess, and both 
parties were pleased to have the matter hushed up by the- 
appointment of a Select Committee 

On two measures lerj creditable to Sir Eobert Peel I 
strongly supported the Government The first of these, the 
Dissenters’ Mamages Bill (Ireland), became necessary by what 
I considered an erroneous decision of the House of Lords on 
the question whether at common law there might not be a 
valid marriage by consent and cohabitation without the 
intervention of a pnest episcopally ordained A majority of 
the Irish judges had held a mamage by a Presbytenan 
minister to be invabd unless m the particular case where it 
was authorised by Act of Parliament The English judges^ 
Were unanimously of the same opinion The law lords 
were equally divided — Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Abinger and 
Lord Gottenham being against the \ ilidity of the marriage, 
and Lord Brougham, Lord Denman and I ord Campbell in 
favour of it According to the rules of the House, the que*? 
tion was put ‘that the judgment be reversed,’ and the rule 
being semper prccsumitur pro negante, the judgment was 
affirmed A Bill was therefore brought in generally to re- 
cognise and regulate such marriages for the future The 
measure was strongly opposed by the Irish Primate and 
several of the ordinary supporters of the Go^ emmcnt, but 
was earned by our assistance 

The next measure, called the Di‘5sente“s’ Chapels Bill, was 
still bolder, and if it had been proposed by a hig Goiern- 
ment would ha^e set all England in a flame The object 
of it was to protect the Unitamns in the enjoyment of 
chapels which had been endowed by orthodox Presbyterians 
when there was n penal law against all who denied the 
doctrine of the Trinity, but of which congregations had long 
been in undisputed possession after thev had gradually be- 
come Unitarians Although patronised by Sir EoUrt Ptel, 
still considered the head of the Conservatiio partj, the* 
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inciisure caii?ed n cry that the Church wcw in danger.^ and it 
Avas very distasteful to Evangelical Dissenters as well as to 
High Clmrchinen. But the judges have determined that 
there is now no difference as to legal capacity and right, 
between Unitarians and other classes of Christians dissent- 
ing from the Church of England, and upon the principles 
of ■prescri'ption the possession of the Unitarians was to he 
protected. I supported the Bill in a speech for which 
Lyndhurst expressed much gi-atitude, and it. passed with 
great applaiise from all lovers of religious liber(3\ 

[In the earl}’^ part of this session the death of his father- 
in-law, Lord Abinger, had occurred, to which the followang 
letters refer. — Ed.] 

Slratlieden JJousc: 

^Vc(^ncsf]a 3 ^ April 3, 18M. 

jMy dear Brother, . . . Lord Abinger has had a verj' 
dangerous paral^iic attack on the circuit at Bury St. 
Edmunds, and I should not be surprised an}' minute to hear 
an account of his death. The news of his illness came 
yesterday moniing when Lady Abinger, Bobert and Peter 
immediatel}' set off for Buiy. The accounts this morning 
nre ver}' alarming. You ma}' suppose that IMar}', the most 
pious of daughters, is in a state of great anxiety and distress, 
though she still hopes the best. 

This is a very sudden reverse ; for on jMonday we were 
all thrown into a state of great jo}' by Lord Aberdeen having 
appointed Peter secretary of legation at Florence. 


Slratbcdcn IIouso : 

April 8, 1844. 

. . . You will be prepared for the bad news I have 
to communicate. Lord Abinger expii-ed yesterday at two 
o’clock. You may believe that IMary is in the deepest 
affliction, and that my great occupation now is to support 
and comfort her. . . . 

At present I can only think of the good qualities of the 
deceased, which made all his children most tenderly attached 
to him. He was bkewise land and generous to all depend- 
ing upon him, and very steady in his early friendships. 
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Stratheden House April 11, 1841 

. * . The funeral is to be to-morroir morning, and Fred 
and I go down to Abinger to-night 


Autohiogra'phy. 

Parliament was not prorogued till the 5th of September. 
Soon after, I went with my family to Boulogne and stajed 
there two months Here I sat down resolutely to m> Chan- 
cellors, and I never wote so much m the same space of 
time. I had a daily ainng on the pier, or the fortifications 
of the Haute V ille, and, except when at my short meals, I 
shut myself up m a little octagonal closet sequestered from 
the rest of the house Clarendon was the result, with a 
good deal of work to some other lives 

Two great men passed through Boulogne while I so- 
journed there The first was Lord Brougham, on his way to 
Cannes ... A few weeks afterwards I saw Louis Philippe 
walk down the Grande Hue on his return from his visit to 
Queen Victoria. Now was the entente cordicde at its height, 
and we Englishmen cheered him loudly, his oivn subjects re- 
ceiving bim rather coldly from knowing him better. Even 
then I detested his Spanish policy, and thought that, instead 
of seeking the glory of being the first magistrate of a free 
State, he was aiming at absolute power and family aggran- 
disement , but I wa‘! little aware of the detestable artifices 
and meannesses to which he would resort to gam Ins object 

On my return to London by the railwaj from Folkertone 
I was thrown into a terrible quandary by the loss of the 
box which contained the MS of my ‘Lives.’ The recoierj 
of it was very doubtful, and I should have been wholly 
incapable of trying to rewrite it, or even engaging m any 
other hteraiy undertaking. But in the course of the night 
the box, which had been sent by mirtake to Dover, arrived 
safely at Strath eden House 

I was the more eager to be in pnnt that I might proti ct 
myself against such accidents ^ly labours were a little in- 
terrupted by the sittings of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, but I so well employerl every interval of 
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leisure that I could see to the terniination of the first series, 
which ^Yasto finish in 1689 with Jeffreys. Shaftesbury now 
gave me much delight. I was particularly pleased, from 
respect for my craft as a lawyer, with showing that, being 
unimbued with professional knowledge, he in truth was 
a wretchedly bad judge, and that Dryden’s praise of him 
was ‘purchasBd. Nottingham I found very dull, but I was 
consoled by thinking what variety of characters I had tc 
pourtray, and by anticipating the effect to be expected from 
the contrast between them. It rejoiced me when I could 
gratify the malignity I had long cherished against that 
sneaking fellow Lord Keeper Gruilford, although I had some 
remorse when I recollected that my friend the charming Ladj 
Charlotte Lindsay was his lineal descendant. The last in the 
series was morally the worst, but dramatically the best, of the 
whole. Macaulay has said that it is allowable to exaggerate 
for effect — a bcence I have never acknowledged ; but it was 
fortunate for my conscience in this instance that I could no! 
possibly overcharge the profligacy and cruelty of my hero 
and I could not help anticipating with complacency the 
interest which a narrative of his adventures would excite. 

Meanwhile Parliament met on the 4th of February. 1 
still regtilarly attended the judicial business of the House o. 
Lords four days every week, and after the morning .work 1 
was always again in my place from five o’clock till the 
motion for adjournment was made and carried. 

[The gravity of the judicial business was enlivened bj 
jokes among the law lords, as the following letters show. — 
Ed.] 

House of Lords : Friday, July 19, 1844, 

My dear Brother, ... I am writing to you with a per 
e-x dono Domini Cancellarii. 1 admiring his steel pen, h( 
offered me a present of a paper of them. Gamphell. Bu 
this must be without prejudice to my right to oppose you 
Grovemment. Brougham. You are a lucky fellow, for yoi 
oppose his Grovemment and are rewarded, while I support 
him and get nothing. 

Brougham’s love of vengeance is insatiable and will keej 
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him the enemy of the M higs for the rest of his days The 
Tones certamlj give him nothing beyond fair words There 
are three things he wished to have had during the present 
session the Lord Lieutenancy of M es,tmoreIand, the (jarter 
and the Presidency of the Judicial Committee It is a great 
pity that he is so utterly \oid of faith and principle, for he 
IS not only pleasant but good natured, and a& a companion 
he 18 infinitely to be preferred to Cottenham I asked him 
to day how he supposed Cottenham now spends his time 
Brougham I understand that he stays at liome and knits 
stockings, like the Aberdeen sailors mentioned by Adam 
Smith, and that he sells them for threepence a pair, which 
he IS able to do, his time being of so bttle \alue to him 

Stratheden House Hay *^6 1845 
To prepare you for the foUovnngjest, I must tell you 
that last session Lyndhurst carried a job through Parln 
ment whereby he appointed his two secretaries, very foolish 
fellows, Commissioners of Lunatics I showed Lyndhurst 
and Brougham a proof sheet giving an account of Cardinal 
"W olsey’s fool bemg made a present of to the lung, with this 
note ‘ A fool was so necessary to the establishment of a Chan- 
cellor that we shall find one in the household of Sir Thomas 
More Jt IS very doubtful when Chancellors ceased to have any 
such character about them * I afterwards pri’v ately suggested 
to Brougham that Lyndhurst knew better how to provide for 
his fools than making a present of them to the Queen and 
Prince Albert, but that this was so near the truth that I did 
not venture to compliment him upon it Brougham ‘ Oh, a 
great man ought always to hear the truth ’ He then runs up 
to Lyndhurst and tells him how Campbell bad been comph 
menting him Lyndhurst laughed good-humouredly 

Autohzogniphy 

Peels Ho^ernment was now'll! powerful, and a general 
opinion prevuled that it might last as long as Sir BoKrt 
Malpole’s No one gifted ivith second sight would ha\t 
gamed credit to a vaticination that before the year closed it 
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would receive dealh-wound. and llial the frn’at (’on.'-erva- 
live parly was ahout to he dissolved. 

Having renewed the income tax, and repealed the glass 
duty and other iinpo>ts weighing heavily oji industry, Pi*cl 
triumphantly put an end te the si'ssion, and was W()rshi]>ped, 
I might almost say, by all parties as a Heaven-horn Minister. 
But a hliffhi. or a litth' insee/, was already invisihl}' at work 
to hurl him from j)ower. 

^Ve spent the autumn at Ahinger Hall, which was lent to 
us by my brother-in-law. I had giv«Mi up all thought of 
political changes, and had become reconciled to my banish- 
ment from otiicc for the rest of my days. I first heard :i 
gossiping old lady say that the pofo/or-s trerr u// rottiiuj. 
and she added that the_v were turned to poison, and th.at 
hundreds of people were dying from eating them. I dis- 
believed the whole of her story, hut the first part of it soon 
turned out to be too true. 

By the time we retunu'd to T/ondon, which was earl^’ in 
Xovember, there was a general alarm of famine, and rumours 
were propagjited that Ministers were about to open the ports 
for the free importation of corn. Then Ciune Lord .Tohn 
Eusseir.s letter from Edinburgh, re(]uiring a total abolition of 
the Corn Laws, and even denouncing the fixed duty which he 
had once proposed as a compromise. The day on which 
this letter appeared in the London jounials I met ^..ord 
Palmerston riding in Hyde Park, and he very freely censured 
‘.John’s temerity in writing and publishing this letter without, 
the sanction of his party,’ complaining that it might be the 
means of preventing our return to power. 

Soon came the astounding intelligence that Sir Pobert 
Peel proposing to repeal the Corn ]jaw.s and being overruled 
by his colleagues, had resigned, and that, T.,ord John Kussell 
was sent for to form a new Administration. 

I expected to be in Hublin in a week. MJiat then was 
my surprise when I^ord John Russell sent for me, and told 
me that he meant to act on the principle of ‘ Ireland for the 
Irish,’ and that he was resolved for the public good not only 
to have an Irishman for Lord Lieutenant, but an Irishman 
for Chancellor. Personally he was abundantly civil to me, 
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and said that some other arrangement should be irnde for 
me 

Luckily for ns all, in a feiv hours the whole concern was 
blo^vn to atoms I was not on this occasion summoned to the 
meetings in Cheshim Place, but I knew all that passed from 
Lord Auckland Lord Grey was certainly much to be blamed 
for abruptly declanng, when everything had been settled, that 
he would not sit in the Cabinet, Palmerston being Foreign 
"Minister, but his bTtis^uene saved the country, and certainly 
saved our party If Lord John Russell had then taken the 
Government^ he would hare bad no chance of carrying the 
abohtion of the Com Laws, not twenty Conservatives would 
have supported him m the House of Common ‘f, and a vast 
majority of peers would have been against him At all 
events the Whigs must have been turned out the moment the 
measure was carried, as there would have been no permanent 
quarrel between Peel and the Conservatives 

Peel was greatly delighted when he had patched up Iiis 
Cabinet, inducing all whom he really liked to remain with 
him He was not sorry to get nd of Stanley, with whom he 
had never been cordial, and he confidently expected to have 
aU the glory of estabhshiug free trade in com and hl.etm»e 
to retain his oj^ce He knew that his Com I aw measure 
vvould be strongly opposed by a large section of the Tones, 
but lie confidently beheved that, when the storm had blown 
over, they would again rally round him for the purpose of 
keeping out the "i^^igs IIis colleagues who stuck by him 
believed the same Most of them would have seen him at 
the Devnl rather than support free trade m com as they did 
{contrarj to their own opinion andtheir wishes), had they not 
expected that thereby they secured to themselves their con- 
tinuance m office 

His and their speculations were plausible enough, and 
had Lord George Bentmck and Benjamin Disneb not been 
members of the House of Commons, my notion is that tbur 
speculations would hav e turned out to be well founded Tlie^e 
two men, and these two alone, earned on the war usgue ad 
tniernecionem Their great object was (in which thej 
fullj succeefled), to make Peel personally odious to the Tor> 
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iwriy, <t) provoke him (o ivlnliate upon them, and lo render 
a reconciliation with him utterly impossible. ]t. is owing to 
them that. Peel etdogiscd Pichard Cobdcnjwhom he had once 
charged with a premeditated purj)ose of assassination. 

In iNFay lS4o, the composition of my first series being 
finished, 1 had entered into a negotiation with i\Ir. .Fohn 
Murray, of Albemarle .'^tn*et, for jmblishing it, and he agreed 
to jirint an edition of 1250 copies, wc dividing the profits, 
liy the beginning of September the three thick octavos were 
ready, but it was deemed not .advisable to publish them till 
Ilccember. I was still veiy doubtful of their success, as those 
best aecpiainted with book-m.aking had pronounced so strong 
an opinion against the jirojeet. No one except the printer 
had read a line of it till the printing w.as finished.^ 

!My first comfort was from Senior, the Master in Chancery, 
to whom I sent a copy that he might consider of reviewing if> 
for the ‘Edinburgh.’ He wrote me ‘that, it was as enter- 
taining as a novel, and that ]\Irs. Senior, who out of curiosity' 
liad looked into it, could not leave it off till .she laid read the 
whole.’ Next iMurray told me that. Lockhart had writ, ten 
an article upon it for the ‘ Quarterly,’ which alone was enough 
to sell an edition. Several copies which T distributed among 
private friends brought compliments more t,han the prompt- 
ings of mere civility. 

At. last iffr, i\Inrr<ay’s trade sale came (I think the loth 
of December), which was the day of publication, and a rumour 
ha^dng got abroad that the book was lively, the chief part of 
the edition was ‘subscribed for,’ that is, taken by the retail 
booksellei's. In a few days the ‘ Quarterly Eeview’ appeared 
with warm commendation of the work, and the same strain 
was adopted by other periodicals — daily, weekly, monthly 
and quarterly. I can safely say that no new work of solid 
information had caused such an excitement for many years. 
In a very little time it was ‘ out of print,’ and a new edition 
was called for. 

0 J now recollect that the proofs of one or two short lives had been 
shown to Lady Holliind ; but the manuscript was not even seen by m 3 '- 
own wife or children. 
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and said that some other arrangement should be made for 
me 

Luckily for us all, in a few hours the whole concern was 
blown to atoms I was not on this occasion summoned to the 
meetings in Chesham Place, but I kmew all that passed from 
Lord Auckland Lord Grey was certainly much to be blamed 
for abruptly declaring, when everything had been settled, that 
he would not sit in the Cabinet, Palmerston being Foreign 
Alimster , but his hrusquene saved the country, and certainly 
saved our party If Lord John Kussell had then taken the 
Government, he would have had no chance of carrying the 
ibohtion of the Com Laws, not twenty Conservatives would 
have supported him in the House of Commons, and a vast 
majority of peers would have been against bun At all 
events the \\Tiigs must have been turned out the moment the 
measure was earned, as there would have been no permanent 
quarrel between Peel and the Conservatives 

Peel was greatly delighted when he had patched up his 
Cabinet, inducing all whom he really liked to remain with 
him He was not sorry to get nd of Stanley, with whom he 
had never been cordial, and he confidently eiqieeted to have 
all the glory of establishing free trade in com amf 
to retain his office He knew that his Com I aw measure 
would be strongly opposed by a large section of the Tones, 
but fie confidently believed that, when the storm had blown 
over, they would again rally round him for the purpose of 
keeping out the higs His colleagues who stuck by him 
believed the same Most of them would have seen him at 
the Devil rather than support free trade in com a** they did 
(contrary to their own opinion and their wishes), had they not 
expected that thereby they secured to themselves their con 
tinuance in office 

Ills and their •’peculations were plausible enough, and 
had Lord George Bentinck and Benjamin Disraeb not been 
members of the House of Commons, ray notion is that tht it 
speculations would ha\ e tamed out to be well founded Tlie«e 
two men, and these two alone, carried on the war usgiif «« 
^n(erneclonem Their great object was (m which f 1 cj 
fully suecewled), to make Peel person illy odious to the Tot> 
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Letters to Sir George Campbell 

Stratheden House Jannarr 1C 181C 
My dear Brother, The success of the * Chancellors 
IS greater and greater Compliments and congratulations 
pour in from all quarters Alurray has requested me to pre- 
pare a second edition I have made great progress with the 
fourth and fifth \olumes, which come down to Thurlow Him 
I once saw with my own eyes 


House of Lords January 2’ 1816 
I am going to press as soon as I can u ith my second 
edition The most extraordinary panegyric is from my old 
enemy Croker He told Murray that the ‘Quarterly Re- 
view ’did not praise it sufficiently, and ho is going to get 
me some ]\ISS for the second senes 

Stratheden Houso Friday January ^3 1846 
As I am afraid I ha\e often annoyed you by mj 
despondence, I will try to amuse you for once by my vamtj 
When I had finished my note to you yesterday I went 
down from my pm ate room to the House, and if I had been 
made an Earl I should not have been reeeii ed with such dis- 
tinction I irst began the Duke of Richmond, and spoke of my 
book in such terms that I said, ‘ Really jou almost persuade 
me to become a Protectiomst ’ Lyndhurst, hanng praised it 
extravagantly, said, ‘ lou throw out some reflections in a slj 
manner on linng Chnncellors I take none of them m_>«elf 
you could not'snean me But I hear that Brougham is much 
offended by your saying that Lord Ellesmere did not wiwte^ 
his time on the bench by writing notes and prepanug 
speeches in Park ament ’ Campbell ‘I hadiiimy mind onl^ 
the bad practices of Turketcl and Sunt Sint bun ’ 

I was quite alarmed when Lord Melbourne addre‘>sc<! me,, 
sitting at a little distance from him — for he raised hw \oici, 
and, from his infirmity, it was broken as if he had been going io 
burst into teari» Ht then contmed to saj, ‘CampbtU, >our 
book IS excellent I Imow not whether it is more entertaining 
orin^tnictiie' Lord Duae ‘Campbell, 'lou Ime mmxI 
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life. 1 ill bed (hrce wccbs, :uid if if lind not b(M‘n for 
lln* enfortaiinncin viui ndbrdcd mo, 1 jh'v<t .‘^hoiild linvo 
rooovercd.' L<ml Lansdowno, Lord \Vi](on, :nid <>f]ior poors, 
•wore equally oninpliinonfarv. . . . 


Str:itlK<lcn .luntinry 20, 1810. 

My dear Urotbor, . . . Von gronfly ovornito tlu' iinpoi- 
tatioo of the work, but our sncoo.'-s is lutf. (o bo despised. 
Hrougbatn lias j'xplodod in file Olorning lIonikL'f be journnl 
in wliicb In* now l.-uuL bimself and vifnporatos bis friends. 

.Saturday appeared ibore an edilorial ariieb* - violently 
abusiuii me nitber iban mv ‘Lives,' wbieb are denominafojl 
‘ponderous trltle-.’ but e.illing me ‘ plain .lobn,' .•md alluding 
to iny peeniges :tnil my son Dudley, «*te. — so evidently from 
I’.rougbam's pen that everybody inmiediately rt'oognisod the 
tuitbor. M'ben be fir.-t met my eye on Monday be did for a 
moment look a little emlKirra‘''‘'ed, but wb<*n be bail sat down 
in*ar me I reli(*ved Jiini by saying (b:it I bad received a long 
letter from deflVey bigbly eomplimenfing me on my ‘ jion- 
<lerous trifles.’ lie turned off tbe conversation by t.-dking of 
Jeffrey’s bealtb. .Soon ;ifier be stud to me. ‘ How far down 
do you come in your Lives of tbe (Jiancellors — to tbe reign of 
Henry tbe b'igbtb or tbe Kevolutinn ? I^omeone was talking 
to me of your life of Txtrd .Somers — but there are no materials 
for sucb a life. T have not yet been able to look at your 
book.’ I only laugbed in bis face without giving him any 
answer. He is t be strangest, of mankind, for, writ ing in bis own 
laudation or against others, be seems to be at no pains to 
conceal himself, and afterwards, when tbe composition has 
been published, be talks as if no one could suspect him. 


lIouHC of Lords: Fnrlay, I'cbnuiry 13, 18 1(5. 

... I fmd tliat Stanley is about to bead tbe Protectionists. 
He said to me yestcrda}'- evening, ‘You laid down very sound 
•doctriue in presenting tbe Birmingham petition.’ Gainjjhell. 
‘I always do.’ Stanley. ‘Bui why should tbe duties on 
•copper ore and all raw materials be repealed ? ’ Cam2')hell. 
‘ That we may have a clieap manufactured article.’ Stanley. 
•* To protect native industry. This h Protection. I liad si 
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great mind to tell you so at the time— but I shall bnngjt up. 
against you.’ With all his elevemess he does not know the- 
first principles of political economy. But his leadership will 
give great vigour to the Protectionists. If he had remained 
in the House of Commons, I thmk they would have won the- 
day. 

House of Lonls March 3, 184G 

. . . Having blamed me much for never mentioning my 
book to you, I fear you will now think that I perpetually bore 
you ivith the subject, but you must still a little humour 
the vanity of an author. I continue to receive many com- 
pliments by word of mouth and by letter. On Sunday I met 
Peel in the Park, and rode inth him for some time. At 
parting, he begged permission to express the great delight 
he had had m reading my Lives of the Chancellors, and he 
extolled the value of the work most extravagantly. Tester* 
day evening, when the House was breaking up, Lord Strang* 
ford said to a pretty girl on hig arm, ‘ Here, Mary, thank 
Lord Campbell for the entertainment he has giien you.’ j 
Miss SmytJte * Ves, indeed, Lord Campbell’s is the most 
charming book I ever read.’ But I will spare jou from,* 
further blarney ^ although I might go on for an hour. \ 

House of Lords June 1], ISIS V. 

. . . Yesterday I had the honour to dine at Lincoln’s Inu 
with our brother bencher, Prince Albert. He shook me 
cordially by the hand, and entered into a long com ersation 
wath me about my book. He began this by saying: *I haie 
been reading your Lues of the CViancc2/ors, Lord CicnpbelK 
with the Queen, and we ha\e receded from you much 
amusement and instruction.’ He oudently showed that he 
had read and understood the book. He asked me about the 
continuation, and was much tickled by some anecdotes I told 
him of George I. When I mentioned a paper imtteii hy 
Lord Cow per to inform that so\ereign, on lus amial m Ihi'f 
country, of the state of parties, he obsencd: think it 

would puzzle any man to wnte a paper guing an account o 
the state of parties now — who and what are ^\ higs, and who 
and what are ' ’ 
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I apologised in the best way I could for not sending a 
copy of my book to her Majesty and his Eoyal Highness — 
and I must send them a copy of the second series. 

Autohiogrcuphy . 

I did not take any very prominent part in the business 
of the session of 1846. Lord Howick, on the decease of his 
illustrious sire transferred to our House, had taken Brougham 
off my hands. This stout Earl by no means imitated the 
timid Whigs who treated the renegade mth cowardly courtesy. 
Brougham called him ‘ my noble friend,’ but could never get 
any appellation in return but ‘ the noble and learned lord.’ 

As the Irish Coercion Bill, on which Peel was turned out, 
was passing through the Lords, it was warmly supported by 
some of our party, and countenanced by almost all the rest. 
But, although I did not venture to divide the House upon 
' it, I kept up an incessant fire upon it in all its stages, 
and, damaging it in public opinion, prepared the opposition 
which was fatal to it in the other House. I now succeeded 
in getting through both Houses my Bills for the abolition 
of deodands, and for giving a compensation by action to the 
families of those who are killed by the negligence of others. 

The session of 1846 was by far the most important since 
the Reform Bill. The great measure was the abolition of 
the Corn Laws, and upon this I thought it more becoming to 
give a silent vote. But I watched its progress with intense 
interest. Sitting near Prince Albert, who countenanced it, 
I heard Peel’s speech introducing it, and I heard Lord 
Greorge Bentinck when he first fell foul of its author, and 
showed that, if it was carried, the Conservative party would 
be annihilated. But the treat was to listen to the invectives 
of Benjamin Disraeli against Peel. So great was the prestige 
attached to Peel’s name, that he would have continued 
Minister had his conduct not been thus assailed in a manner 
tending to make him appear both odious and ridiculous. 

The question was ‘ What will the Lords do ? ’ The con- 
duct of the Duke of Wellington was most extraordinary. 
He canvassed for the Bill and, when any objection to it was 
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Lord John stated to me ilial from llie n'prosenlutions 
made to him from Ireland llie necessity for giving the. — 
Oreat Seal to an Irishman continncd j that he had been 
.strongly urged to appoint an Irishman likewise to be Chief 
Secretary ; that this arrangement he thought inadmissibh', 
hut that the public good required him to sacrifice private 
feeling with respect to the Great Seal. He thcrefor<^ otTercd 
me the Duchy of Lancaster, which, as he observed, had been 
■held by Dunning,’ — ^^vith a seat in the Cabinet . 

In point of profit I was a great loser by the substitution, 
but I was in a more dignified as well as a move agreeable 
-situation. 

I was glad likewise to think that I should be able to 
finish my ‘ Lives of the Chancellors.’ Having published a 
second edition of 2,000 of the first series, I was vigorotisly 
■employed on the second series, from the Ivcvolution in 1088 
to the death of LordThurlow in 1806. This must have been 
suspended, and, in the intervals of leisure snatched from an 
•office having such heavy political as well as judicial dtities 
belonging to it, the third series never could have been begun. 

The transfer of the ministerial offices took place at 
Buckingham Palace on the 6th of duly. I ought to have 
been satisfied, for I received hvo seals — one for the Duchy 
of Lancaster, and one for the County Palatine of Lancas- 
ter, My ignorance of the double honour which {iwailed 
me caused an awkwai'd accident ; for when the Queen put 
"two velvet bags into my hand, I grasped one only, and the 
-other with its heavy weight fell down on the floor and might 
•have bruised the Royal toes, but Prince Albert good-naturedly 
picked it up and restored it to me. 

The same day I was inrdted to a grand entertainment 

difference of opinion, except from interested persons, that great improve- 
ments have been made in the Irish Courts since Sugden was there, and 
'there are so many yet to be made that I should be very sorry to sec an 
Irishman, with Irish ideas of justice, equity, property, lunacy, and many 
other things, however excellent a person he may be (and there arc many 
■such), appointed to that situation. Believe me, faithfully yours, 

‘ Bessboiiougii.’ 

® John Dunning, Lord Ashburton, was Oliancellor of the Duchy of 
E.ancaster in Lord Rochiughara’s Administration, a,d. 1782, Ed. 
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given by the bench*ers of the Inner Temple. After the rising- 
of the Hou&e of Lords, Lyndhurst, who had just surrendered 
the Great Seal, Brougham and I went there together in Lynd- 
hurst’s carnage We h id a very jolly evening. It had been 
agreed that there should be no speaking, but poor Charley 
Wetherell was there (being the last time he ever appeared m 
public, for he was killed by an accident shortly after), and we 
could not resist the temptation of forcing him up He was 
richer than I hid ever known him at the bar or in the 
House of Commons He repeatedly called me his ‘ noble and 
biognphical friend,’ and warned me • how I was to write the 
lives of Lyndhurst and Brougham, he courteously but most 
grotesquely pointing out their supposed good qualities. 
They were obhged to speak in reply, and both of them 
performed exceedingly well. \Mien it came to me, 1 ex~ 
pressed a wish that Wetherell might still h\e to be Chan- 
cellor, in which case he would eclipse the fame of the most 
distinguished of his predecessors, and if I should have the 
misfortune to survive him I might have the melancholy con- 
solation of celebrating his genius and his virtues ^ 

During the revelry above desonbed we little thought that 
an old and valued friend with whom had often jested 
and laughed wis actually in the last agony. I heard of 
Tindal’s death next morning. 

When going to see Lord John Bussell on business con- 
nected with the Duchy, his private secretary put into my 
hand a letter from him to me, excusing his not appointing 
me to the vacant office of Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, and announcing that it was to be given to Serjeant 
AVildc. I could not complain of this as a grievance, for I 
lud made no condition about judicial promotion He men- 
tioned to me a dictum of Sir Edward Coke, that * the 
cushion of the Common Pleas belongs to the Attorney- 
Goiicral to repose upon,’ and said that an arrangement 
would bo made with the new law officers whereby, if n 
Vacancy should occur in the office of Chief Justice of the 
Queen’s Bench, and my appointment sjuiuld be dcemeil 
advisable, it might take place. 

• IIo 1 a*t rcHlRnwl thcnniccof Attnrne) Gencml m J820 rather than 
agree to the Ikonwin Cith >l)i- rniai clfotlon lUIL — To 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Jtoii 184G — ^Novmran 1847. 

The New Cahinet — Comparison of Lord Grey, Lord Melbourne, and Lord 
John Nussellas Prime Ministers — Lord Cottcnhmn — LordLansdowne — 
Lord Palmerston — Lord Grey — Sir George Grej’ — Sir Charles Wood 
— Lord Auckland — Laboucherc — Lord Morpeth — ^lacaulay — Lord 
Clarendon — First Questions bclore the Cabinet — Prorogation — First. 
Summer at Hartriggc — ^Meetings of the Cabinet in October and 
November — Publication of the Second Series of the ‘ Lives of the 
Chancellors ’ — Christmas in Scotland — Hudson, the Bailway King — 
Session of 1847 — The Queen pricking a Shcrifl—New Councillors of 
the Duchy of Lancaster — Lord Stanley's Opposition — Dinner to him 
and the Councillors — Dinner at Buckingham Palace — The New House 
of Lords — Meeting with Miss Strickland — Dissolution of Parliament 
— Cambridge Election — Last Series of the ‘ Lives of the Chancellors ’ 
printed — ^Vacation in Scotland — Cabinets in October — Visit to Lord 
Melbourne at Brocket — Proposal to suspend the Bank Act — End of 
Autobiography. 

AutobiogTwpliy. 

My narrative might now he expected to become much more 
interesting, but I am afraid that disappointment will follow. _ 
In my opinion it would be highly unjustifiable at any period, a 
however distant, to pubhsh to the world all that passes in a 
Cabinet. ' Under the apprehension of such a disclosure, the 
members would not freely and boldly do their duty. But 
when times and characters have become historical, there are 
deliberations of the Cabinet which may fairly be made matter 
of history, and which those who took part in them would not 
wish to be concealed. A few such deliberations I shall intro- 
duce as occasion arises, trusting to the discretion of those 
who are to come after me that no improper use will ever be 
made of any of my statements. 

I begin with a sHght sketch from nature of the members 
of our Cabinet, not aiming at anything like regular or artistic 
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giv en by the beuch'ers of the Inner Temple. After the nsin^ 
of the House of Lord^, Lyndhurst, who had just surrendered 
the Gieat Seal, Brougham and I went there together in Lynd- 
hurst’s carnage. We had a very jolly evening. It had been 
agreed that there should be no speaking, but poor Charley 
Wetherell was there (being the last time he ever appeared m 
public, for he was killed by an accident shortly after), and we 
could not resist the temptation of forcing him up He was 
richer than I had ever known him at the bar or in the 
House of Commons He repeatedly called me his ‘ noble and 
biographical friend,’ and warned me* how I was to write the 
lives of Lyndhurst and Brougham, he courteously but mo'^t 
grotesquely pointing out their supposed good quahties 
They were obhged to speak in reply, and both of them 
performed exceedingly well, ’ttTien it came to me, I ex- 
pressed a wish that Wetherell might still h\e to be Chan- 
cellor, m which case he would ecbpse the fame of the most 
distinguished of his predecessors, and if I should have the 
misfortune to survive him I might have the melancholy con- 
solation of celebrating his genius and his virtues.^ 

Dunng the revelry abov e described we little thought that 
an old and valued iViend with whom had often jested 
and laughed was actually in the last agony. I heard of 
TindaTs death next morning. 

When going to see Lord John Bussell on business con- 
nected with the Duchy, his pnvate secretary put into my 
hand a letter from him to me, excusing his not appointing 
me to the vacant office of Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, and announcing that it was to be giv en to Seijeant 
Wilde I could not complain of this as a griev ance, for J 
had made no condition about judicial promotion. He men- 
tioned to me a dictitTn of Sir Fdward Coke, that * the 
cushion of the Common Pleas belongs to the Attorney - 
Gcfneral to repose upon,* and said that an arrangement 
would bo made with the new law officers wherebj, if a 
vacancy should occur in the office of Chief Ju<«ticc of the 
Queen’s Bench, and my appointment should be dccmwl 
advisable, it might take place 

* IIo Jivtl resigned tl c oftice of Attomer General In l820 railier tLicv 
agree to the Roman Catholic rmancifotlon PilL— I n 
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JusE 1846 — ^Notember 18-17. 

The Nevr Cabinet— Comparison of Lord Grey, Lord Jlclbmirno. nml l/'rd 
John Enssellas Prime LGnisters— Lord Cottenham— Urd Laiinlov, nc- 
Lord Palmerston— Lord Grey— Sir George Grey— Sir Clinrlc'- lVf--'l 
— Lord Auckland— Labonchere — Lord Morpeth— Mncuiliiy - I/'tJ 
Clarendon— First Questions before the Cabinet— Proropnl ion Pir-' 
Summer at Hartrigge — ^Meetings of the Cabinet in Octohi r A 
Kovember — ^Publication of the Second Scries of the ‘Lives of Jhe 
Chancellors’ — Christmas in Scotland— Hudson, the Puiilway King- 
Session of 184:7 — ^The Queen pricking a Sherifi— Kerv Conncilifr- of 
the Duchy of Lancaster — Lord Stanley's Opposition— Dinner to )iij„ 
and the Councillore— Dinner at Buckingham Palace—Tlie Kow Hoii'f 
of Lords — Meeting with Miss Strickland — Dissolution of Parliimin.! 
—Cambridge Election— Last Series of the ‘ Lives of the Chancellor* ' 
printed — ^Vacation in Scotland— Cabinets in October— Vis ( to Loni 
Melbourne at Brocket — Proposal to suspend the Bank Act-— luM , j 
Autobiography. 

Autobiography. 


My narrative miglit now he expected to become much more 
interesting, but I am afraid that disappointment will foll(,^v 
In my opinion it would be highly unjustifiable at any period* 
however distant, to publish to the world all that passes ‘ 
Cabinet. Under the apprehension of such a disclosure* V' 
members wmuld not freely and boldly do their duty ’ll ' 
when times and characters have become historical 11 * ^ 
deliberations of the Cabinet which may fairly ho ’ 
of history, and which those who took part in th 
■a-ish to be concealed. A few such deliberations I 
dnee as occasion arises, l,,usU„g the discretion j"*'" 
who are to come after me thatr no improper 
made of any of my statements. 

I begin with a slight, sketch from nature of H 
of our Cabinet , not aiming at, anything libg . 

‘^Siilnrorartistk 
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portraits, but trying to bring out a likeness by a fe^r hasty 
strokes and first for Lord John He is the third Premier 
under whom I have served First came the high mannered and 
high-minded, but somewhat stiflF and stately Grrey It was 
pleasant enough to commumcate with him on business, for 
he had a clear understanding, he was desirous of being in- 
structed, and he could easily be made to comprehend any 
question of municipal or international law on which the 
measures of government might depend But I could soon 
discover that he had the old ^^^llg loie of prosecuting for 
libel, and the old ^^^llg dishke of any hberal concession to 
the Irish His Reform Bill ought to place lum in a temple 
of Bntish worthies by the side of Lord Somers, for it wisely 
remodelled the Constitution, and it is hardly less important 
than the Bill of Eights 

Of all the public men I ha\ e e\ er known, Lord jMelboiime 
was approached with the greatest pleasure and satisfaction 
He cannot be said to ha\ e speedily put people at their ea':e, 
which indicates to a cert iin degree a protecting, patroni'^ing, 
condescending tone From the first instant of meeting, ill 
who came into his presence felt themselves on a footing of 
perfect equality with him The impression made by his 
elegant figure and handsome countenance was everj moment 
confirmed by his manners He seemed to Iiave no reserve*, 
and to make everyone his confidant let without an^ 
duplicity or deceit he was exceedingly prudent, ind to tho e 
only whom he knew that he could perfectly trust did he say 
anything that he wished not to be repeated Then he had 
singular rectitude of judgment and much vigour in cases 
of emergency, his coiirige ilways rising with the danger 
Although by no meins a finished rhetorician, he spoke ^ery 
impres'sively, and, when properlj routed, he could make 
Brougham ind Lyndhurst quail IIis great defect vr is that 
he had no fixed sy‘>tem of pohej In his heart he w is inclini d 
to Conservatism He vras negligent in superintending fh‘ 
general affairs of the Stite, leaving everything to the heads 
of departments, and m conducting the govtnimcid hiisine**'! 
in the House of Ixirds he somi times ‘»howe<i thf rnr^t nii- 
uccountable apathv, qiiietlv vulunittmg to df.ft.it when le 
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might at all events have made a glorious resistance . Imitating 
the gods of Epicurus, he was contented with indolence and 
luxury, and cared little about the active exercise of power. 

How different in all respects is Lord John ! His thin, 
diminutive figure and shrivelled countenance so much asto- 
nished the people of the West of England when he went 
among them after passing the Eeform Bill, that Sydney Smith 
was obliged to say to them, ‘ Oh, if you had but seen him a 
twelvemonth ago ! Now he is worn down to a threadpaper 
by working in the cause of the people.’ ^^^lat is worse, his 
manners are cold, and he not only takes no pains to please, 
but, by neglect of the courtesy which good breeding as well 
as policy would require, he sometimes has an air of hauteur 
and superciliousness which, although quite foreign to his 
nature, gives cause of offence. But in truth he is a very 
amiable as well as a very great man. His benevolent and 
intellectual smile indicates the high quahties of which he is 
possessed. Not only is he most exemplary in all the relations 
of domestic fife, but he is warm and steady in his friendships, 
and he not only breaks no promise, but disappoints no reason- 
able expectation of favour. His talents are of a high, although 
I cannot say of the highest, order. In authorship he did not 
gain much distinction. His prose works, though neat and 
clear, are wanting in energy: ‘Don Carlos,’ his only poetical 
effort of which I am aware, is flat and frigid. Serjeant Tal- 
fourd used to say that Lord John opposed the Bill for pro- 
longing the period of copyright because his own writings had 
already fallen into obhvion.^ Nor can I celebrate bim as a 
6rst-rate orator. His information is copious, his reasoning is 
sound, and his sentiments are noble, but he is wanting in 
rapidity of thought and of utterance. His vehemence does 
not rouse, nor can he excite sympathy by any touch of 
tenderness. I would much sooner read his speeches than 
hear them. Yet he is hstened to in the House of Commons 
with uniform respect, and he often elicits the loud cheers of 
his party. They feel that there is no one nearly so well 
qualified to be their leader. It was perhaps lucky for them 

> The test specimen of his composition is his Preface to the Letters of 
John J)ul:€ of Bedford, 
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Lord Cotlenliam. He i? a most oxccdloiit. I'lqinl.y judge, 
but not a great, jurist, being not at all familiar with the 
Roman Civil Law, and being profoundly ignorant, of the codes 
of all foreign nations. Even of Equity be knows littb; before 
the time of Lord Nottingham, and Iiis skill in deeiiling cases 
arises from a very vigorous understanding, unwearied industry 
in professional jdodding, and a comjdete mastery over all the 
existing practice and all the existing doctrines of the Court of 
Chancery. He considers the svstem which he has t o administer 
as the perfection of human wisdom. Phlegmat ie in everything 
else. here he shows a considerable decree tif enthnsiasm. In 

» o 

seeking to extend thejurisdiction of the Court of Chancery, he 
reminds me of Hildebrand and the other Popes who subjected 
Europe to the tyranny of the J^ceof Pome. In the Cabinet he 
is silent unless some point of law is expressly ])ut to him. 
Nevertheless he is a gi-eat credit to the Government from the 
satisfaction he gives as a magistrate, and he is personally 
much more acceptable to the INIinister than if his accomplish- 
ments were more varied and his powers were* more brilliant,. 

Next in rank is our President? of the Council. Lord 
Lansdowne has risen considerably in my estimation since 
lie has been the Government leader in the House of Lords. 
I used to consider him only a maker of frothy sentences. E 
must still admit that he is too uniformly magniloquent, and 
that he never says anything very new or memorable ; but he 
displays considerable energy as well as discretion in manag- 
ing the Peers, and his loss would be severely felt by our 
party. He continues a veiy moderate Whig, as when he 
was induced to hold office under Canning and Lord Goderich, 
but he is not at all obstinate in Council, and he very sin- 
cerely and earnestly tries to carry through measures which 
he does not entirely relish. He is by far the most experi- 
enced among us, having been a Cabinet Minister in four 
reigns — in 1806 under George III., in 1827 under George 
IV., in 1830 under William IV., and again in 1841 under 
Queen Victoria. On questions of precedent and etiquette 
he is supreme. I ought likewise to mention the cr^it he 
brings to the party by presiding in Lansdowne House. 
Political characters of all hues are received there, as well as 
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liter iry and scientific men of our country, and all distia- 
„ guished foreigners ; but still it is a Whig establishment, and 
I have heard Tories bitterly lament that they have nothing 
to countervail it 

The chief prop of our Administration I take to be 
Palmerston, the Foreign Secretary. I ha\e the highest 
opinion of his talents and of his services Instead of being 
warlike, I am persuaded that continued peace in Europe is 
very much to be attributed to him But for him the French 
would have committed some insolent outrage which would 
have rendered submission and accommodation impossible. 
He IS a very useful member of the Cabinet, shoivmg grt it 
promptitude and tact as often as he expresses an opinion 
In the House of Commons he is a powerful and dexterous^ 
debater. But he labours under the misfortune of having 
belonged td various Tory tidmimstrations ; and although 
since 1830 he has been an unflinching Liberal, ready to go 
still further than John Russell, doubts anse as to his prin- 
ciples, and if he were to try for the Premiership he would 
■find a great obstacle in»the suspicion that he is more able 
than steady, 

I should not be at all surprised if his enemy, Iiord Gre} , 
were yet to turn out a very eminent statesman, and to add 
new lustre to the name he bears He is intrepid, ^ igorou*!, 
disinterested, and sincere. He certainly was lery ilf- 
tempered and wrong-headed I had myself several unavoid- 
able quarrels with him in the House of Commons when he 
was Under Secretary of State and I was Attorney-General. 
Since July 1846 I must siy that he has conducted him- 
■srelf in the Cabinet with uniform tnodention and covrtc^p 
He has occa'uonally expressed his own opinion with vivacity, 
but witliout giving just cause of offence, and without offend- 
ing anyone 

His cousin Sir George, the Home Secretarj, is a man of 
fine intellect, and from a boy Ins been well-tcinpercd and 
unassuming. I knew him well when he was at the Bar, and 
I augifted fivourably of his progre^^s. I tlionght he nctwl 
very impmdcntlj in renouncing his profe««ion for the ofilec 
of Tndge Advocate, and so thought he between 1811 ami 
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1846, when the Whigs were in a state of banishment sine < 
■spe vedexindi. During this dreary interval his practice in 
the Court of Chancery might have brought him in many a- 
thousands a year. At present I suppose he is pleased with 
his destiny, but it is still doubtfu whether he was wise in 
.preferring polities to law. He is a mosii agreeable colleague 
and a very efficient member of the Administration. I be-’ 
lievc he does the business of the office very satisfactorily, and 
in the House of Commons he is not only a lively debater but, 
generally loved and respected. 

I ^vill finish off the Grrey section of the Cabinet by talcing 
Charles Wood, our Chancellor of the Exchequer. He is an 
excellent fellow and I have a great regard for him. He has 
•considerable acuteness and grasp of intellect, and is pretty 
well versed in his oanti metier of finance. I believe that he has 
done exceedingly well since he came into his present office, 
although he has had difficulties of unexampled magnitude to 
deal with. He fought the Irish famine ; the recent and, I 
am sorry to say, still existing monetary crisis ^ has tried him 
more severely. He has gone through it \vith courage, and 1 
believe that more could not have been done to alleviate mer- 
cantile distress. His brusquerie of manner, which we do not 
at all mind in the Cabinet, has unintentionally offended 
various deputations who had waited upon him, but I know no 
one of our party who could fill the office better. 

Of Lord Auckland, the First Lord of the Admiralty, I am 
disposed to say everything that is kind, for there hardly ever 
was a man so earnestly and devotedly anxious to do his duty. 

He toils day and night throughout the year, he has an excel- 
lent head for business, and I believe that his department 
is exceedingly well conducted, but if I were forming an 
administration, I am afraid I should not name him for a 
high political office. Although, Kke his father, he would 
have done well for diplomacy, he is of no use in Parliament, 
.and not only cannot he take a part in general debate, 
but he cannot on any provocation put two sentences de- 
cently together when questioned respecting his own official 
■conduct. I must add that I cannot forget the disasters 

’ October 28, 1847. 
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of Afghanistan His invasion of that country was clearly 
. impohtic, and the armies which penshed there might have 
' been saved by the forecast of a Governor General I am 
not sure whether I would not sooner employ Ellenborough. 
In the hour of danger, if the plans of the latter were not 
the wiser ones, he would inspire more spirit into those em** 
ployed to carry them into effect 

What shall I say of the meek Labouchere ’ How pleased 
he must be again to find himself safely moored in his old 
berth of the Board of Trade He was found singularly unfit 
to enter into a contest with Irish Repealers, Irish pnests, and 
Irishmen of all descriptions, who were sure to bully and de- 
ceive him His appointment as Chief Secretary in Ireland 
was the least felicitous which Lord John made But he will 
now do very well He is famiharly acquainted with commer- 
cial affaurs, he is a 'v ery pretty speaker, and he is such a per- 
fect gentleman that in the House of Commons he is heard 
with peculiar favour 

I am sorry that Lord Slorpeth, our First Commissioner of 
Woods and Forests, one of the most amiable and excellent of 
men, has rather gone doivn in the world lately He had a 
brilliant reputation at the conclusion of Iiord jMelboume's 
Government, and I remember the Duke of Sussex prophc- 
sying to me that Morpeth would one day be Prime Jlmister. 
Losing his election for the West Riding of Yorkshire in 
1841, he was too long out of Parliament Ills tra\els in 
the United States of Amenca rather cooled his ztal in the- 
popular cause But he has been most damaged by liis^ 
sanitary measures, which he brought forward with pomp, and 
was obliged with disgrace to abandon He may rally again, but 
I would not give much for his chance of the Premiership 

I pass over Lord Minto, Ixird Pri\y Seal , Sir lolm Hob- 
house, Head of the India Board, Ivord Chnnearde, Poctmaster 
General, and come to Macaulaj,our PavrnisterGcncnL He 
will hove a far greater name with posterity tlim an) other 
public man of the present generation I cannot say that he dis*- 
plays much tact in debate, and he could not well manage fueh 
a noisj popular as^sembl) as the Hou'^e of Commons Never- 
theless he IS an infinitely more agreiahlc speaker to listen to 
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Ilian Lord John Ivussell or Sir Kobcrt Pool, and, when nolliing 
is remembered of them except that tlic}' were engaged in 
parly squabbles, everything tliatthoy ever wrote or said being 
forgotten, his * Essays ’ and his ‘ Lays’ will continue to he read 
and admired. If his forthcoming ‘History of England’ 
should answer public expectation, it will raise him still higher 
above vulgar politicians, although they may have governed 
empires. He likewise is now out of Parliament, my old Edin- 
burgh constituents having eternally disgraced themselves by 
rejecting him on the plea that he is not civil to them. Tom’s 
manners T cunnot defend. To him it is a matter of utter 
indifference ivlio the compau}* may be, — ladies, bishops, 
lawyers, officers of the army, princes of the blood, or distin- 
guished foreigners, whom the guests are invited to meet, — 
oft' he goes at score with hardly a gleam of silence, with- 
out any adaptation to his auditory of the topics he dis- 
cusses, and without any remorse or any consciousness of his 
ha\dng acted at all improperly whe7i they have left him in dis- 
gust. But such defects are a very poor palliation of the mis- 
conduct of the citizens of Edinburgh (calling themselves 
‘ Athenians *) for rejecting a man who conferred such high 
houotir upon them by being their representative. I hope 
most earnestly for the sake of our party that I\Iacaulay will 
be speedily restored to the House of Commons, as he is a 
great credit to us, and in a weighty debate a set speech from 
him, if it does smell too much of the lamp, is of essential 
sernce. For his own sake I doubt whether it would not be 
better that he should retire from politics and devote himself 
to literature. He will never be celebrated as a practical 
statesman, and I do not know that he is likely to advance 
much higher his reputation as an orator, while his political 
occupations not only waste his time but divert his thoughts 
from higher objects.'* 

* Sejjtmibn" 25, 1857. — I think tlie result shows that I liad taken a just 
estimate of the character of Macau]a 3 % It was a luckj’’ thing for liim that 
he lost his seat in Parliament and was obliged to resign his oflice. By 
devoting himself in retirement to his History, he has acquired a greater 
name than if he had been a successful Prime Minister. But I highly 
approve of his acceptance of a peerage, for this will not interfere with liis 
literary pursuits ; and bj' occasional speeches in the House of Lords, when 
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I have now only Lord Clarendon, although last not least— 
indeed the fittest man of our party, after John Kus«!ell, to be 
Prime Minister, and not unlikely to be his 6ucce«'!or. He had 
the unspeakable advantage of being, till he succeeded to the 
earldom, plain George Vilhers, and having to fight his way 
m the world. He was exceedingly well pleased to accept^ the 
office of Commissioner of Kxcise in Ireland, the country 
which he is now governing with such lustre as Viceroy. 
Having been transferred to Spam as our Ambassador, he gave 
earnest of those talents for public Lfe which will place him 
in the first rank of English politicians. His manners are 
perfect, being simple, dignified and engaging. He has great 
acuteness and comprehensiveness of view and he is intimately 
acquainted with political science. Never havang been a 
member of the House of Commons, he is not a bold and ready 
debater ; but he speaks in a gentlemanlike, scholarhke and 
statesmanlike strain, and when he is roused he is eloquent. 
At the formation of the present Government he was placed 
m a post which he did not like, at the head of the Board of 
Trade, and he did not take kindly to railways and tariffs. 
For a time he relished his present situation as Ixird Lieuten- 
ant still less, and he only accepted it from a sense of what 
every citizen owes to the State, He is now reconciled to it. 
In the midst of difficulties and dangers he is performing its 
duties most admirably, and he wall save Ireland if Ireland 
can be saved 

I must now come back to our Cabinet deliberations in 
July 1846, at the formation of the Government. The first 
question was whpther we should agree to Ixird Powis’s Bill 
about the bishoprics of Bangor and St Asaph. , . . Tlie 
determination was mildly to oppose the Bill, though we 
should be beaten in the I^rds, and not to let it pass the 
Commons, but to intimate privately that some satisfictory 

inclined to como forward a^in ns an orator, lie may add to 1 w fame, and 
bo of service to his conntr} , . « 

SejUmher 18C0— Alas I without bia haiiDg once spoken In the IIoo.'*e of 
l^tds In December Jan I was a pall I carer In his funeral procession t > 
roeta Corner lie once came down fully preparts! to make o grwt sywh 
on Education in India m opposition to Ixinl Fllcnboroufjl , wlo, afrail of 
him, wiUidrew the motion and never renewed It 
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arrangement to preserve both bishoprics would be made 
before another session of Parliament. This was wise policy, 
for we have had the bishops with us, and nothing has been 
done to please them of which the Dissenters can have the 
slightest cause to complain. 

Next came the consideration of an admirable measure 
(almost as important as the abolition of the Corn Laws), the 
importation of foreign sugar at a reduced duty, without 
attempting to keep up the delusive distinction between 
slave-grown and free-grown. It was said that we were to be 
ejected upon this, and many of our friends out of doors 
advised that it should be postponed for another year, when 
the Grovernment might be expected to be stronger. Peel, in 
his farewell speech, by some ambiguous words had reserved 
to himself the power of opposing such a modification of the 
sugar duties, and it was said he would now league vdth the 
Protectionists to defeat it. However, the members of the 
Cabinet were unanimous for immediately bringing it forward, 
as, if we could not encounter such a peril, the sooner we met 
onr end the better. Peel behaved handsomely, and we had 
a large majority also in the House of Peers, notwithstanding 
the -^fiolent opposition of Lord Brougham, Lord Denman and 
the Bishop of Oxford. 

The only other important point -then decided was whether 
Parliament, which had sat only five years, should be im- 
mediately dissolved, or should be allowed to sit another 
session. Some were of opinion that, as we really were in :i 
minority in the House of Commons, it would be impossible 
to get through another session without a dissolution, and 
that we should forthwith take the chance of gaining a 
majority, the Grovernment being at present more popular 
than it was likely to be a twelvemonth hence. Lord .’John 
alluded to a sentiment of Peel’s in his late- valedielory 
harangue, ‘that it was highly improper to dissolve '/Parlia- 
ment with a view to strengthen a party ’ (v/hicl), by fhe l^ye. 
Peel himself did in the winter 1834-5), adding lhat fJie 
Queen had applauded this sentiment, and lhat, aJthouglj 
she might probably be induced to agree 1o a dissolution 
if pressed, it would be better to go on v/ifh Ihe present 
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Parliaments there being no certainty that we should by 
instantly dissolving gain a majority. The dissolution was 
therefore wisely negatived, although we were not insensible 
of the inconveniences necessarily to be experienced in a 
session which must be the last of a Parliament. 

I had the honour to act as one of the five Lords Commis- 
sioners representing her Majesty to prorogue the two Houses, 
and to express her Majesty’s satisfaction in giving thePoyal 
assent to the Bills for facilitating the importation of corn 
and sugar. We had then leave of absence till the 20th of 
October, when the Cabinet was to reassemble. 

I followed my family to Hartrigge, in Roxburghshire, 
an estate which I had lately purchased, and which, with God’s 
blessing, I hope my descendants may long possess. It is 
situate in a beautiful country, near the junction of the Jed 
wth the Teviot ,* it is finely timbered, and it has in it several 
most romantic glens. The architecture of the house I can- 
not commend, but from its windows you see the venerable 
ruins of the ancient abbey of Jedburgh, a great expanse of 
orchards and cornfields, and the range of the lofty hills run- 
ning into liiddesdale which form the boundary between 
England and Scotland. By walking to an eminence on the 
estate not two miles off, I can see the Eildon Hills and the 
Lammermuirs on the one side, and the range of the Cheviots 
on the other, "with the whole course of the Teviot till it falls 
into the Tweed at Kelso. 

The house, garden, and pleasure grounds were in a sad 
state of neglect, the former laird having been in embarrasswl 
circumstances, and having let them to a succession of l>ad 
tenants. I began mth some zeal to repair and improve. 

I am a decided lover of I.,ondon life, admiring the s.iying of 
the old Duke of Queensborry, who still sticking to his house 
in Piccadilly in the month of September, and being aM 
whether the town was not now nither empty, replied, Oes, 
but the country is much emptier.’ Nevertheless I am by no 
means insensible to the beauties of nature, and although i 
could not write a treatise Pe Utilltale StercoraniUs aud 
most of the rural occupations enumemted by Cicero in iu4 
Ds Senectute are much above me, I have groat delight itx 
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-gardening. I have even a little farm in my own hands, and 
my heart swells within me when my turnips are jn-aised as 
the most luxuriant, and my siool's are declared to be the most 
crowded to he seen in Teviotdale. 

i^Iy great pleasiue from the place however is in observing 
how it pleases my wife and children. They were delighted 
with it at first sight, and they have constantl}' become more 
and more attached to it. What a spectacle for me when the 
little girls cantered in the park on their ponies, or scrambled 
like goats along the steep banks of the Tower Burn ! Then 
I had such walks with IMylady, and such rides with my two 
eldest daughters. Fred is not yet inoculated with the love 
of rural sports ; but Hally and Dudley think that shooting 
and fishing are the only objects worth living for. I had like- 
wise the satisfaction of receiving under my roof my brother 
and my sisters, who were proud in seeing me become a Scotch 
laird, and rejoiced to \dew the spot where they hope that the 
Lords Stratheden and Campbell may long be settled. I my- 
self took particular interest in examining the cemetery in the 
ancient abbey of Jedburgh where our mortal remains are to 
repose.® 

I was summoned to attend a meeting of the Cabinet on the 
50th of October, and I went to London, leaving my mfe and 
children behind me at Hartrigge. The defective harvest in 
England, and the failure of the potato crop in Ireland, had 
caused great alarm, but as yet the full amount of impending 
calamity was b}’^ no means ascertained or dreaded. 

Lord John Eussell has been severely blamed for not 
•having immediately made an Order in Council to open the 
ports for the introduction of corn duty free. He actually 
proposed ^this measure, but was overruled, his colleagues 
being almost unanimously against him. In our then state 
of knowledge, I still think we were right not to tamper with 
the law as it had been recently settled, particularly as an 
■Order in Council of this nature would have induced a necessity 

* Septevibcr 27, 1857. — I have now rebuilt and refurnished the house 
and reformed the pleasure-grounds at an expense of near 10,000Z. ; but the 
money is well spent, as it has been the cause of so much amusement and 
pleasure to the family. 
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for the immediate meeting of Parliament, which, on account 
of the state of Ireland, was universally deprecated. The course 
we adopted was applauded, till the accounts of Irish destitu- 
tion became daily more appalling. 

AVe employed ourselves in considering the Bills which 
were to be brought forward at the meeting of Parliament, 
and committees of the Cabinet were appointed to prepare 
them. Cabinet dinners were given once a week, and we 
were still in good spirits, hoping that the scarcity of this 
winter would not be more severe than that of the pre- 
ceding. 

jMy second series of the ‘ Lives of the Chancellors ’ wa*?^ 
now published, ‘from the Revolution in 1688 till the death 
of Liord Thurlow.’ Its success was not at all inferior to that 
of the first. I printed 3,000 copies, and 2,050 were sold the 
first day. To lessen my vanity I was told that at the same 
time 3,000 copies were sold of a new cookery book, and 5,000 
of a new knitting book. These, however, cost only half-a- 
crown, while my two volumes cost thirty shillings. 

After bringing out a second edition of my first series, I 
had worked very hard at the second, and had been furnished 
with most valuable new materials, particularly for Lord 
Cowper, Lord Camden, Charles Yorke, and Lord Thurlow. 

I took most pains with Lord Somers, but my life of 
Thurlow was the most popular, and it was pronounced 
to be as good reading as Boswell’s ‘Life of Johnson.’ 
Higher praise could not be bestowed. I was most pleased 
with the praise bestowed upon this series, in all com- 
panies, by Lord Melbourne, which was too warm for me to 
repeat. 

At Christmas I went down to Scotland and, crossing the 
Cheviots, was nearly lost in a snow-storm. After spending a 
fortnight most agreeably at Hartrigge, I brought my family 
to London. At York I had the honour to be presented to 
Hudson, the Railway King, There is nothing so disgraceful 
to the present age as the manner in which this vulgar dog 
is flattered by all ranks. His elevation has greatly con- 
tributed to the gambling mania from which we are now 
suffering, and nothing would so much tend to reconcile meo. 
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to the sober pursuits of industry as if he were to appear in 
the ‘ Grazette ’ as a bankrupt.® 

The session of 1847 for me was very dull, and I often 
wished that I were again on the Opposition side, sparring 
with ‘ my noble and learned friend ’ Lord Brougham. 


Letter to Sir George Campbell. 

Stratiieden House : Saturday, February 6, 1847. 

My dear Brother, ... I now lead a quiet and a rather 
dull life. My chief business is to act as a Lord Com- 
missioner in giving the Eoyal assent to Bills and making 
three hows to the Speaker of the House of Commons when 
he enters and withdraws. 

On Thursday, indeed, I went to Windsor and shook hands 
with Prince Albert, the Prince of Wales, and their Eoyal 
Highnesses the Princess Eoyal and the Princess Alice. By 
the bye, there was rather an amusing scene in the Queen’s 
closet. I had an audience that her Majesty might prick a 
sheriff for the county of Lancaster, which she did in proper 
style with the bodkin I put into her hand. I then took her 
pleasure about some Duchy livings and withdrew — ^forgetting 
to make her sign the parchment roll. I obtained a second 
audience and explained the mistake. While she was signing. 
Prince Albert said to me : ‘ Pray, my Lord, when did this 
ceremony of pricking begin ? ’ Campbell. ‘ In ancient times, 
Sir, when sovereigns did not know how to -write their names.* 
Queen (as she returned me the roll with her signature). 

* But we now show that we have been to school.’ 

® Se2)teml)e7* 30, 1849. — this was written his Majesty the Eailway 
King was in the zenith of his power and splendour, and was really , a man 
of more note and consequence than any duke in England, except the Duke 
of Wellington, I travelled in the same carriage with him from York to 
London, and found his head quite turned by the flattery administered to 
him. Amongst other things he said to me : ‘ The old nobility, sir, are all 
paupers. What a sad state my neighbours at Castle Howard are in. I am 
going to-morrow to Clumber, where a large party of nobles is invited to 
meet me, but I could buy them all.’ My wish is now realised. The 
Eailway King is dethroned like Louis Philippe and other crowned lieads, 
and he is more to be pitied than any of them. I blame chiefly those 
who worshipped him, and now spit upon their idol. 
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[ Autobiography. 

17 I had now to parry an attack made by Lord Stanley re- 
specting the new Council for the Duchy of Lancaster With 
^ a view to the better management of the revenues of the 
Duchy, John Eussell had, rather indiscreetly, agreed to a 
proposal, that some new Councillors should be appointed, 
without any view to party, who should continue permanently 
to sen e. There was no constitutional objection, and I agreed. 
Accordingly, Lord Lincoln, Lord Hardwicke, Lord Spencer, 
Lord Portinan, and Sir James Grraham were sworn in. I 
made out a tolerably good case, rather treating the matter 
with levity. Brougham of course supported Stanley, but 
the discussion went off very well for me. 

Letters to Sir George Campbell. 

House of Lords March 2 1847 

Jfy dear Brother, . . . The Duchy of Lancaster affair 
went off on Friday evening with good humour, WTien it 
was over, I stepped across the House and invited Stanley to 
dine with me on the 13th, to meet the Councillors, new 
and old — and he readily agreed. The party ^vill be a very 
miscellaneous and whimsical one Brougham, Lyndhurst, 
and John Russell are to assist. So we shall have all the 
parties m the State represented — Lord Lincoln and Sir James 
Oraham having the Peelites for their constituents. 

Stratheden House Tuesday night, March 9. 

. . . This day I have been to Osborne attending a 
Council. Had it not been so bitterly cold I should have 
en]oyed it. I had a private audience of her hlajesty, and 
when my business was over she said, ‘How you were 
attacked in the House of Lords the other night, Lord 
Campbell — ^most abominably.’ I ga\ e a courtierlike answer, 
without telling her Majesty of the dinner I am to give on 
Saturday to Lord Stanley and liOrd Brougham, for she was 
excessively angiy with them^ and she would not understand 
the levity with which such matters are treated among 
politicians of opposite parties 
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Stratheden House : March 14, 1847. 

... I would willingly give you an account of my Duchy 
-dinner ; but, though it went off well, it was too noisy and 
riotous to allow much to be said of the intellectual part of it. 
Besides myself and Lord Stanley there were present — Lord 
-John Enssell, Prime Minister ; Lord Lyndhurst and Lord 
Brongham, ex-Chancellors of Gfreat Britain ; Earl of Lincoln, 
Earl of Hardwicke, and Sir James Gfraham, Councillors of 
the Duchy ; Mr. Twiss, Vice-Chancellor of the Duchy ; 
Greneral Fox, Eeceiver-Gfeneral of the Duchy; Mr. Lockhart, 
Auditor of the Duchy ; Mr. Danvers, Clerk of the Council ; 
Earl GrranviUe, Lessee of the Duchy ; and Earl of Clarendon, 
•ex-ChanceUor of the Duchy. 

I doubt whether I can recollect any of the conversation. 
Brougham and Lyndhurst came together, and were the first. 
They were very hot upon a controversy I have got into with 
Lord Grrey, on the question whether his father joined the 
Tories in opposing Canning in 1827, and they strongly 
supported me. There was no awkwardness even before 
dinner, although several of those present, having been asso- 
■ciated, had been dissociated pretty considerably. Brougham 
.shook hands with the Premier, and called him ‘ John.’ 
Stanley said to Sir James Graham, ‘ Graham, how are you?’ 
We kept up the old fashion, and all drank wine with each 
•other. Lord Lincoln, as a duke’s eldest son, was on my 
■right hand. Brougham on my left, and we kept up good- 
humoured badinage during the evening. I first attacked 
Brougham about his ‘ chasse ’ in his forest at Cannes, of 
which there had been an account in the ‘ Times ’ as well as 
in ‘ Punch.’ He related a supposed speech of Sir Charles 
Wetherell, complaining that death is now attended with a 
’fresh terror from Campbell writing the life of the deceased 
•as soon as the breath was out of his body. We then con- 
sidered what his biographer would say of him. He declared 
that he had much improved in oratory since he came into 
’the House of Lords. Lyndhurst. ‘Then you don’t agree 
in the general opinion that Henry Brougham was a greater 
man than Lord Brougham.’ Brougham. ‘ jMost decidedly 
not.’ Cam'phell. ‘ I am afraid this is like IMilton, preferring 
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‘Pindise Begiined' to ‘Paradise Lost’ . Lord Hard 
wicke said he xras sending a portrait of his ancestor to 
lAneob s Inn Oampbell ‘ And I hope another to Strath- 
Oden House, for I wish it to be hnown that I expect portraits 
of ail the ChancelloTs whose lives I have written from their 
representatn cs --and there jou behold Fortescue and Hof- 
tinglnin ’ I called upon Hardwicke to explain to Stanley 
the functions of his new office, but he conld only say ‘In 
certior multh sum quam diidum ’ I gave the health of the 
* Duchess of Lancaster ' — but you must have enough of it, as- 
nothing very piquant was said We sat at table till near 
eleven , As Lyndhurst was getting into his carnage he 
was overheard to say to Lord Brougham, *I wish we had 
such a council as this once a month ’ 


House of Lords Slarch 1847 
You will see by the * Court Circular ’ that Mary and 
Loo and I dined at the palace on Saturday The invitation 
only came on Friday, and we were engaged to dine with 
Sir John Hobhouse There is not much to tell to gratify 
your curiosity On our arrival, a httle before eight, we were 
shown into the picture gallery, where the company assembled^ 
Bowes, who acted vs Master of the Ceremonies, arranged 
what gentleman should take what lady He said, ‘Dinner 
is ordered to be on the table at ten minutes past eight , but 
I bet you the Queen will not be here till twenty or twenty- 
five minutes after She always thinks she can dress in 
ten minutes, but she takes about double the time True 
enough, it was nearly twenty five minutes after eight before 
she appeared She shook hands with the ladies, bowed to 
the gentlemen, and proceeded to the salle a manger I 
had to take in Lady Emily de Burgh, and was third on her 
Majesty’s nght— Pntice Edward of Saxe-lPeimar and my 
partner being between us 

The greatest delicacy we had was some very nice oat- 
cake There was a Highland piper standing behind her 
Alajestys chair, but he did not phy as at ‘State dinners 
We had likewise some Edmbnrgh ale 

The Queen and the ladies withdrawing, Pnnre Albert 
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•came over to lier side of the table, and we remained behind 
about a quarter of an hour ; but we rose within the hour 
from the time of our sitting dovm. A snuff-box was twice 
•carried round and offered to all the gentlemen : Prince 
Albert, to my surprise, took a pinch. 

On returning to the gallery we had tea and coffee. The 
Queen then came up and talked to me. . . . She does the 
honom-s of her palace -with infinite sweetness and grace — and, 
■considering what she is, both in public and domestic life, I 
do not tliink she is sufficiently loved and respected. Prince 
Albert took me to task for my impatience to get into the 
new House of Lords, but I think I pacified him, compliment- 
ing his taste. A dance followed. The Queen chiefly de- 
lighted in a romping sort of country dance called the Tem/pHe. 
She withdrew a little before twelve, and we went to Lady 
Palmerston’s. 

Brougham, now sitting by me, has just said, ‘ That 
portrait of your father, by Eaeburn, is the finest of his works 
that I have ever seen.’ I would not shock him by telling 
him it is only a coptyJ 


Autobiography. 

We continued to hold Cabinets once or twice every week, 
but these chiefly tmned upon the Bills pending in Parliament, 
to which no permanent interest belonged. I may observe 
that our deliberations were conducted with great cordiality 
and with entire unanimity at times when it was asserted in 
the newspapers that there were violent quairels among us. 
I never saw any symptom of our being actually divided into 
sections, and Lord Grrey and Lord Palmerston went on to- 
gether as if they had ever entertained the highest opinion 
of each other’s good temper and discretion. 

The greatest coup we had was suddenly determining on 
the ‘ Protocol ’ for putting down the civil war in Portugal. 
This threatened at first to upset the Administration, but 
turned out eventually very much to om* credit. The con- 

^ The original belonged to Sir George Campbell, and was at Edenwood. 
An excellent copy hung at Stratheden House.— Ed, 
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test which had begun, if it had been allowed to go on, might- 
have embroiled us with France, and brought on a general 
war all over Europe. 

The death of Lord Bessborough was a heaiy blow to us.. 
A most excellent choice was made in his successor. I was 
extremely sorry to lose Lord Clarendon from the House of 
Lords and from the Cabinet ; but he was likely to do, and 
he has done, special service to the country in his new 
‘capacity as Viceroy of Ireland, 

• 

Letters to Sir George Campbell. 

Ucnise of Lords Monday, April 26, J8i7 

My dear Brother, . . . Our new House * is very splendid,, 
and I think will turn out commodious, when the buzz of the 
crowd of strangers has subsided There was a pleasant 
story which amused the town at the opemng of the new 
House. Many bets were laid that Brougham would be the 
first peer to speak in it In point of fact he was hurrying 
down for that purpose when the wheel of his carnage flew off, 
and he was delayed a quarter of an hour. In the meantime 
Lord Campbell took advantage of his absence and opened the 
ball So far is true. But to improve the humour, it is in- 
vented that Lord Campbell, to gain an advantage over Lord 
Brougham on this great occasion, bribed a man to take out 
the hnch-pin of Lord Brougham’s carriage . 

Stratiieden Hoase May 16, 1847 

. . My exploit m the House of Lords last night was in- 

troducing myself to Miss Strickland, authoress of the ‘Lives 
of the Queens of England,’ who has been writing a violent 
letter against me in the newspapers After I had conversed 
with her for a quarter of an hour she exclaimed, ‘ Well, Lord 
Campbell, I do declare you are the most amiable man I ever 
met with ’ I thought Brougham would have died with envy 
when I told him the result of my interview, and Ellen- 
borough, who was sitting by, rubbed his hands in admiration 
• Tbe new House of Lords — Ed 
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Brougliam had thrown me a note across the table saying, 
Do you know that your friend Miss Strickland is come to 
hear you ? ’ . . . 

Autohiogrwphy. 

When July approached, our Bills were getting on very 
slowly, and it was of importance that the dissolution should 
not he much longer delayed. I had been member of a com- 
mittee of the Cabinet to superintend the elections with the 
Secretary to the Treasmy, and we all thought there could 
not be a more favourable time for immediately going to the 
country. Accordingly the Eailway Bill, the Health of Towns 
Bill, the Irish Encumbered Estates Bill, and divers others 
were abandoned, the less evil being to be accused of doing 
nothing than to have an adverse return of members to 
the House of Commons. It was even suggested that, to ex- 
pedite the election by a day, the Queen should dissolve the 
Parliament in person from the throne. I found one pre- 
cedent for this since the Eevolution, in Lord Eldon’s time ; 
but I pointed out abetter expedient — that the Queen should 
prorogue as usual, and that, holding a Council immediately 
after, she should there sign the Proclamation for the dissolu- 
tion and the calling of a new Parliament, the writs going out 
by the post the same evening. This course was successfully 
adopted. 

It was some comfort to me that I could not lose my seat 
in Parliament from the corruption or caprice of consti- 
tuents, but I was very anxious about one election — for the 
borough of Cambridge, where my eldest son was a candidate. 
He had commenced operations there entirely out of his own 
head, and he conducted them to a prosperous issue, without 
any assistance from the Grovernment, or from any friends 
except those which he himself had made upon the spot. On 
the day of the poll I had constant telegraphic despatches till 
I knew that he certainly was returned. This was a most 
joyous event, which reconciled me to any disappointments I 
might have suffered from. 

I remained at Stratheden House for a few weeks to com- 
plete the printing of the last series (vols. vi. and vii.) of my 
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Lives of the Clnncellors, coming down to the death of Lord 
Eldon in 1838, and comprehendrng all the English Chan- 
cellors who have paid the debt of nature The printing of 
the whole w as finished within one year from the day that I 
wrote the first line of the life of Lord Loughborough I had 
worked very hard, and I should not have done it better if 
I had taken a longer time ^Vhafc reception these two 
volumes are to have, still remains to be seen, for Mr 
hlurray has advised that the publication of them should be 
delayed till the month of December Aly own opinion is 
that they are more interesting than any of their prede- 
cessors The new materials ^vlth which I have been 
furnished for the life of Loughborough are of great histon 
cal importance, and many parts of his career are as extra- 
ordinary as if they had been purely fictitious Erskine’s life 
was to me a labour of love His vicissitudes of fortune, 
his speeches, his jokes, his virtues, and his follies, blended 
together, make (if I mistake not) reading fit for a boarding- 
school girl or for a philosopher Eldons hypocrisy, his 
canting and his bigotry, are brought out in high relief with 
the aid of seeming candour and generosity In wntmg his 
life I received very material assistance from Sir Eobert 
Peel He laid before me the whole of their corre'^pondence 
From this I made extracts for insertion, which I submitted 
to him for his sanction The latter part of this life is the 
first attempt at a history of George IV and William IV 
Nevertheless the world may be sick of legal biography, 
and my ^ Third Senes ’ may fall still bora from the press, 
unpraised and uncensured Air Alurray has prepared me 
for a very slow sale, on account of the badness of the times 
He says that books are the first luxury abandoned , for if a 
man puts down his carnage, or leaves oflf champagne at his 
dinners, all the world discovers his poverty , but unobserved 
can borrow a publication he wishes to look at from a 
Campi. library, or be content with the extracts from it 
met with newspapers 

when I to ^ Scotland I found myself for the first 

borough, whc^jjy completely disceuvrS As yeti have 

*br want of an exciting object I read Thiers* 
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* Le Coiisulat et I’Empire ; ’ and, wishing to have, by way of 
contrast, specimens of what history ought to be, I read a 
good deal of Livy and Tacitus. Living amid the scenes so 
graphically portrayed by Walter Scott, I once more went 
through his ‘ Lay of the Last Slinstrel,’ and most of his other 
Border poems. 

I then visited my brother in Fife, and saw with great 
interest the scenes of my childhood. I was particularly 
struck with a small footbridge across the Swilldn burn at St. 
Andrews, which stands exactly as I had left it about half a 
century ago. I remembered every stone of this little arcli as 
well as I did the ruins of the Cathedral, or St. Regulus’s 
Tower. 

I afterwards had a delightful excursion with my wife and 
two eldest daughters to Loch Katrine and Loch Lomond, after 
which we returned to Hartrigge. Alas ! on Monday the 1 1th 
of October I was forced to bid them farewell, for next day .at 
two there was to be a Cabinet in Downing Street. From 
that day till this present day (the 1st of November), when I 
am now writing, hlinisters have been surrounded by the 
most appalling diflSculties, there being an apprehension that 
the dividends may not be paid, and that the Bank of Eng- 
land may stop, and that there may be a pecuniary crash, 
public and private. 

[During this interval he accepted an invitation to pay 
Lord Melbourne a visit at Brocket, of which he gives the 
following account. — E d.] 

Letter to Lady Stratheden and Oamjpbell. 

Stratheden House : 

Sunday night, October 24, 1847, 

My dearest Mary, — ^You will be surprised to receive this 
letter from Stratheden House. The mystery is that, as I 
was stepping into my carriage yesterday at half-past three, 
a summons was put into my hand requiring me to attend a 
meeting of the Cabinet on Sunday at three o’clock. This 
was a damper, for I was in hopes that things would go so 
smoothly that we might dispense with Cabinets for a long 

VOL. n. Q 
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P while to come. As Pamzzi^ ^\as waiting for me at the 
— British JMuseum, I thought that I was bound to go. We 
8*7 had a very wet drive, but he rattled away agreeably, and 
made me forget the Cabinet and all my cares. We were 
little more than two hours and a quarter in driving down m 
a hack chaise. Alas • Lord Jlelboume was confined to his 
room by a fit of the gout. We were received by Lord 
Palmerston and Lord de iilanley, who bad amted a httle 
before us. Soon after Lady Beauvale came m. I admire her 
very much. She not only speaks English perfectly, but she 
has a pure English accent, and looks and converses and 
demeans herself like an Englishwoman. Lady Palmerston 
soon followed, still quite juvenile. She was exceedingly 
gracious and talked of our rencontre with her daughter 
Fanny on Loch Lomond. Lord Palmerston ‘^aid that the 
Queen was greatly delighted with the Highlands, in spite 
of the bad weather, and that she was accustomed to sally 
forth for a walk m the midst of a heavy rain, puttmg a great 
hood over her bonnet, and showing nothing of her features 
but her eyes. The Prmce’s invariable return to luncheon at 
two o’clock, in spite of grouse shooting and deer stalking, is 
explained by his voluntary desire to please the Queen, and 
by the intense hunger which always assails him at this hour, 
when he likes in the German fashion to make his dinner. 

We then went to dress. We sat down to dinner at eight. 
There was no one else except Lord Beauvale, who is very 
good-natured and entertaining, dealing pretty much m 
persiflage like Lord Melbourne. 

We went to Lord IMelbourne’s room to take tea and coffee. 
He was lying on his back on a sofa, but in his rmnd better 
than I ha^ e seen him for a long while. He talked of books 
and men with all his wonted vivacity. At ten we returned 
to the drawing-room, and chatted till past twelve, when we 
retired for the night. 

The morning was bnlhant and lovely. At eight I nlhed 
forth to Mew the grounds, which are exquisitely beautiful. 
The river Lea flows by the house, and there is a very fine 

• Sir \iitomo Paoixa, rnncipal Librarian of the Dfitfsb ilascuni 
lie died AD 187»>— LD 
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-piece of water made b}' damming it up, with a grand water- 
fall, Then the trees are such as we have no notion of in any 
pai-tof Scotland — oaks under which Queen Elizabeth sat, and 
-all the new shrubs and pines from the Himalaya mountains. 
T ferried myself across the lake, in a boat, which is moored 
by ingenious machinery. On the other side T unit Panizzi, 
and we rambled about till ten, said to be the hour for break- 
fast. When we returned there was no one visible ; but. Lord 
Palmerston at last appeared, and we three sat, down by our- 
selves. Lady Palmerston followed, l^ad}' Peauvah' always 
breakfasts in her own rooin. 

It was agreed that. Palmerston was to take me with him 
to Ijondon, and T was strongly pressed to return with him 
after the Council, but. I declined. We were to start at half- 
past twelve. Panizzi, Lord de Mauley and I visited the. 
gardens, which are sxtperb. T t hen paid a short, visit to Lord 
IMelboume, who was very kind to me, and invited me to come, 
to Brocket again soon. He has invit.ed you, and who says 
that we may not some Sat.urday run down together ? 

Palmerston was very conversiblc on t.he journey, and W(; 
settled together all the affairs of Europe, and discussed tluj 
interests and prospects of the Whigs. 

As we drove into Downing Street we met, Lord John 
Russell entering the Cliancellor of the Exchequer’s, where the, 
‘Council was to be held. Here of course I must stop. T may 
without breach of privilege tell you however that, after our 
business was over, I walked home and found two eharmin*^'- 
letters. . . . 

Autohiofjrajjliy. 

On Sunday, the 24th of October, I was summoned to 
■attend a Cabinet — there having been no Cabinet, on a Sunday 
for more than ten years. It was then proposed to su.spend 
the restriction on Bank issues created by the Act of 1 844. J 
regretted the concession to public clamour, although it was 
not for me to express dissent on such a subject. 1 have since 
been convinced that Lord .John Russell was right on lhi,s 
occasion, for you must regard, in legislation and government, 
the alarms and the prejudices and the wi.shes and the feara 
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P. of mainland — inthout considering what would be for their 

iL. advantage if they were always to think and act like rea'^on- 
8^7 able beings. The responsibility of further resistance woulc'^ 
have been too great for any shoulders. Peel’s Bill is 
demned, but I do not believe that the amount of 
circulation can be fixed b) any inflexible rule. Convertibfcg 
into specie is the grand recipe against over-icsne of p'prd 
Private banks, if allowed to i«saue paper at all, mavftle 
bmited according to the bullion they po'ssc'ss ; but the 3her 
of Engl ind, under the control of the Gov emment, mu' 
allowed to I'^sue paper according to the exigencies of ■ md 
merce. Its credit may be lugh while its bulbon is low, ton 
when the metallic currency is reduced is not the tunc glv' 
reducing the piper currency aUo. fer 

To amuse my *rohtude smee I returned to London, T 
resumed my Autobiography, and brought it down V ^ o 

sent time, when Parliament is. about to a^^'-emblc ^ 

events may anse. 

If anytlung hereafter occiirb to me worth noticinAk 
shall record it in the form of a journal. Mj daily actiaty 
and thoughts are much too insignificant to interest anyonj 
however tenderlj attached to me ; but it i-. possible that I 
may still be mixed up with events which may touch my owl 
fortunes, and show the form and pressure of the time, 

I finish my Autobiographj for the present, 'Monday, they. 
1st of November, 1847, at half-past eleven at night. 
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CHAPTER XXViri. 

NovraBBR 1847 — August 1840. 

e dcrs of a New Subject for — Meets Sir Edward Sugden at 

^]*liincoln's Inn — Question of Mamage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister — 
yMeasures for Ireland — Cabinet at Lord Jolin Eussell’s Private House 
—Publication of vols. vi. and vii. of tlie ‘ Clianccllors ’ — Judgment in 
-^che Hampden Case — He volutions on the Continent.— Alarm in England 
Y — Feargus O’Connor and the Chartists— -Tlie Duke of Wellington’s 
Arrangements — The 10th of April— Irish Sedition Bill — Prince of 
Prussia — Eoyal Christening - End of the Session of 1848 — Tiireatened 
■**Irisli Rebellion — Visit to Lord Brougham-*Statc of Political Parlies 
— Peel — Lord George Beutinck — Disraeli Lord Stanley— During the 
Vacation writes the Life of Lord Mansfield — Cabinet Council in 
October — Sittings of tlie Judicial Committee — Pemberton Lcigli — 
Christmas at Hartrigge — Macaula3'’s ‘ History ’ — Death of Lord Auck- 
land — Negotiation for bringing in Sir James Graham — Opening of the 
Session of 1849 — Journey to Windsor — CoiTCspondence of Lord Mel- 
bourne — Joseph Hiune — Lord Hardinge— Navigation Bill — Completion 
of the ‘Lives of the Chief Justices'— Passing of the Navigation Bill 
— Illness of the Lord Chancellor — Parting wdth his Second Son — End 
of the Session of 1849 — Political Lexiders — Illness of Lord Denman — 
Pimogation of Parliament. 


Journal. 

Stratlieclen House : Xovember 8, 1847. 

BEGIN my ‘ Journal ’ because I have nothing else to do. 
already feel severely the want of my ‘ Chancellors.’ 

I had intended to take up the Irish Chancellors ; but 
bhough some of them might be made interesting, I am 
raid as a body they would appear very dull ; and, unless 
iring the struggle for independence in 1782 and the 
nion in 1800, the public events with which they were 
innected would not rouse the sympathies of Englishmen, 
good deal might be made of Lord Clare ; and if Lord 
lunket were dead, his life would be a fine vehicle for the 
story of Ireland during the last half century. I, therefore 
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do not abandon this subject, but I am inclined firbt to go om 
With the ^ Lives of the Chief Justices.* As a Common lawyer 
I owe something to the memory of the sages who ha\e gamed 
distmetion lu my own department of the profession. Fixing 
pubhe attention with Lord Chief Justice Tresihan, who was 
hanged, drawn, and quartered,! think! could make an enter- 
taining and instructs e book by a selection of his successors, 
down to Lord Mansfield, who has as yet received no justice 
from any biographer. 

My ambition, howei er. is to produce a specimen of just 
historical composition. ! shrink from the task of writmg 
the annals of any country. I would not for the world he 
condemned to notice all memorable public events for a given 
penod of time. An author who professes to do so must 
either be flimsy like Hume, or tiresome hke Henry. I 
have great doubt whether hlacaulay himself can be both 
faithful and hv ely. Mniat I should like would be a separate 
independent subject, like ‘ Catiline’s Conspiracy,’ or the 
* "Wars of the Fronde.’ I have thoughts of attempting the 
‘ History of the Long Parliament.’ The reign of Charles 
has been recommended to me, but his ‘ life ’ would be better,, 
as I could thus giv e an air of novelty to his time>, and I 
should hav e a greater choice of the public events which I 
might wish to interweav e with my narrativ e 

Before I have fixed upon a subject the session of Parlia- 
ment will have commenced "WTiata new interest for me 
in my son, now a member of the House of Commons ' If 
he succeeds I shall be indifferent about eieiythwg which 
personally concerns myself. In the present awful gloom 
arising from commercial and financial distress, and from 
the ntterl} demoralised condition of Ireland, I find some 
difficulty in supporting my spirits, and preparing to perform 
the duties which may he cast upon me j but I hope that bj 
God’s ble'ssing I may live to see happier times. 

Ii<yvemher 12.— I went to Inncoln’s Inn library to-diy to 
consult some rare books. ^^Tule there, Sir Edward SugdeHr 
ev-Lord Chancellor of Ireland, came up to me. shook 
hands and were v ery cordial, agreeing to stay and dine to- 
gethei^m the liall. He had been examining JISS. for his new 
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•work, ‘A Eeview of the Decisions of the House of Lords on c 
Questions of Eeal Property for the last twenty-five Years,’ in 
which he is cruelly to cut up chancellors and law lords. We 
had a very jolly dinner, and, aU rivalry being at an end or sus- 
pended, we talked to each other without reserve. I thanked 
him for not reversing any of my numerous decrees, and I 
anticipated my reputation with posterity when it shall be 
recorded that no decree of mine ever was reversed, either on 
a rehearing by my successor, or on appeal by the House of 
Jjords. I told him (what he had not heard before) Baron 
Alderson’s joke — that the collection of his decisions during 
his first chancellorship, which was not much longer than 
mine, instead of ‘ Eeports teitypore Sugden,’ should be 
* Eeports moinento Sugden.’ I at last asked him if there 
was any truth in the story which O’Connell had told of him 
to this effect : — Sir Edward Sugden, holding the Great Seal 
of Ireland, as guardian of lunatics was in the habit, very 
laudably, of visiting the lunatic asylums in the neighbour- 
hood of Dublin, accompanied by Sir Philip Crampton the 
surgeon, who was the official inspector of these places of con- 
finement. It happened that on one occasion Sir Philip forgot 
his engagement, and the Lord Chancellor went alone. At the 
first asylum _ to which he drove the keeper knew him, and 
he was very respectfully treated ; but when he came to the 
second they took him for a lunatic who had made his escape, 
and were going to lay hold of him, when he exclaimed, ‘ Do 
you know who I am ? I am the Lord High Chancellor.’ 
‘We are highly honoured by the presence of your lordship ; 
we have got a court here for your lordship to preside in, and 
I shall have the honour of conducting your lordship to the 
bench.’ Two uuderkeepers then seized him, whereupo.n, he 
becoming furious, they put a strait-waistcoat upon him, and 
carried him to a cell in which they locked him up. There he 
lay till Sir Philip Crampton arrived and asked whether Lord 
Chancellor Sugden was there, expressing regret that he had 
been prevented from joining his lordship in Dublin at the 
appointed hour to accompany him in his round. 

Sugden asserted positively that there was no further 
foundation for the story than that he and Sir Philip Cramp - 
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ton had nsited the lunatic asjlums in the neighbourhood of 
Dublin together, but that he had always been duly recog- 
nised, and that he received cimI and respectful treatment 
whenever he appeared He said he suspected the hint of 
the story had been gi\ en to 0 Connell by Sir Philip Cramp- 
ton, famous for waggery as well as for surgery 

November 17 — Sat all day in the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
where I had not been, except to take the oaths, since I had 
left the bar ]\ly object was to hear the question argued, 
‘ "WTiether it be lawful for a man to marry the sister of his 
deceased wife,’ upon which I had several times in debate in 
the House of Lords expressed a strong opinion in the nega- 
tive, with a view of checking an agitation got up in favour of 
marriages which I believed to be forbidden by law, and which 
I considered inconsistent with the peace and purity of do- 
mestic life The judges and the bar behaved to me very cour 
teously, and I was gratified by finding my opinion confirmed 
by the unanimous decision of the court I rather regretted 
that I had not continued to practise as an advocate I make 
little doubt that I should haie retained my business, and I 
certainly should have led a more stirring as well as a more 
profitable bfe 

hovemher 22 — There have been frequent Cabinets of late, 
chiefly on the subject of Ireland I have strongly combated 
coet cum, for which there is a call from all quarters I preach 
up a more vigorous exercise of the existing powers of law to 
prevent, to detect, and to punish crime Lord John’s views 
ire very constitutional and enlightened But I fear that 
some new measure must be resorted to in disturbed districts 
against the conspiracy to commit murder and sj stematically 
violate the rights of property This, I trust, will rather be 
in the nature of a pobce measure than a violation of the 
Constitution We should ask for * coercion ’ with a v ety bad 
grace, having come into power upon a division for refu'Jing 
it to Sir Robert Peel 

December 10 — Lord Cottenhim’s illness assumes a serious 
aspect It IS now three weeks since he burst a blood-vessel, 
and as jet he is confined to his room, is fed on brown bread 
and ICC, and is not allowed to speak to anyone Several 
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time? (hero lia? been a return, tliongh slight , of the efiiision 
of blood, with inflainmatoiy symptoms, and I have been told 
that his medical attendants are douhtful about his recovery. 
Ue has not at all interfered in government matters since his 
first seir-ure. 

. . . Our Irish Coercion Bill is very po))idar; and all 
that we have to do is to defend ourselves from the charge of 
not making it sufficiently stringent. 

I am a member of the Select Committee on the question 
•of Peers Bill of lS-1-1 — and have attended two meetings; 
but, having ordered all manner of returns to give us neccs- 
sir}’ information, we have adjourned till after the Christmas 
recess. 

Drcpmher 11. — Tx»rd John being laid up with the in- 
fluenza, we had a Cabinet to-day in his house in Chesham 
Place. I may mention, as an illustration of juinisterial 
manners in the nineteenth centur}', that when we meet at 
the Foreign Office, our usual place of nssemliling, where 
there is a room fitted up for the Cabinet, there are no 
salutations of an}' sort except after the autumn I'ecess ; but 
that when, on account of the indisposition of a member of 
the Cabinet, we assemble at his house, he shakes hands with 
each of his colleagues, and they severally hope that he is 
better- 

Deceraher 16. — Yesterday my third series was published 
at ^Murray’s trade sale, where 2,200 copies were disposed of. 
I had a malicious pleasure in sho\ving Brougham, as we 
sat in the Judicial Committee, a note fi'om jMurray commu- 
nicating the intelligence. Ife said, people were obliged to 
make up their sets, having bought the former volumes. 

December 18. — There have been frequent Cabinets re- 
specting measures for Ireland and diplomatic intercourse 
with the Pope. Lord John has desired me to take in hand 
the Encumbered Estates Bill, which was under the special 
superintendence of the Lord Chancellor. 

December 21. — I have received very flattering compli- 
ments on Loughborough, Erskine and Eldon, and volumes 
\i. and vii. promise to be fully as popular as any of their 
jpredecessors. W. E. )Surtees, author of ‘Sketches of the 
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Li\ es of Lords Eldon and Stowell/ and a nephew of Lady 
Eldon, has written me a letter warmly commending the 
impaitiality with which I have discussed the character and 
conduct of his kinsman. Critiques on the new voltunes 
appear in all the newspapers — not withholding praise, but 
generally in a flippant, envious strain, I am not much 
excited now by pu65ng or \ituperation. 

Fehmary 1, 1848. — I have been filling up my leisure 
by revising my first three volumes for a new edition. I 
began with inserting in the proper places the additional 
materials and the corrections which had been supplied to 
me ; and then I read through the whole, improving the 
stjle here and there by varying a plirase which appeared too 
frequently, or removing an ambiguity arising from the collo- 
cation of relative and antecedent. The question now is, in 
what shape the third edition is to come out, upon which I 
must be guided by my publisher. 

AVe have had divers Cabinets to prepare measures for 
Ireland. There is great reason to rejoice that we did not 
adopt the advice pressed upon us by our opponents and by 
some of our friends, to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act there, 
and to establish courts-martial. Under the special com- 
mission in the disturbed districts, jurymen and witnesses are 
doing their duty most nobly, and, after many convictions, 
tranquillity is restored and the law is again respected. 

I went to-day to the Court of Queen’s Bench to hear the 
. judgment in the great case of the mandamus to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to receive and decide objections to the 
>*f»%odoxy of Ur. Hampden. It was a very amusing exhibi- 
' ’ e judg<^\dng equally divided, and all differing from 

n n deserves great credit for his finnne<5s 

‘US — which would have upset the 
’ p State. 

' made ^ entry' in my Journal, 

' ' tcly ' ‘ged , and events ha\ e 

• ory. King Louis 
^uizot, his rrinie 
^ his family in u 
been revolutions 
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not only in Paris, but at Berlin, Vienna, Municli, Naples, ^ 
Pome, Turin, Milan, Venice, and various other places ‘ too JL_ 
numerous to mention.’ 

A few days ago we had considerable reason to dread that 
London and Dublin would be added to the number. But, 
thank Heaven, we now breathe freely, and we may look 
forward to the continued enjoyment of repose and liberty. 

For some time past Cabinets have been held almost daily, 
and we have had most anxious deliberations on the proper 
line of policy to be adopted, and the proper dispositions to be 
made. 


Letters to Sir George Cainphell. 

* 

Strathcden House ; 

■ Friday night, April 7, 1848. 

My dear Brother, . . . The public alarm increases every 
hour, and many believe that by Monday evening we shall be 
under a Pro^dsional Government. 

‘ The National Convention,’ as the delegates of the 
Chartists formally style themselves, have sent us a proud 
defiance, and you will see that Feargus O’Connor has declared 
that he will head the procession. 

Yesterday evening the Duke of Wellington beckoned to 
me to cross over to him, and he said to me : ‘ Lord Cammel, 
we shall be as quiet on Monday as we are at this hour, and 
it Avill end to the credit of the Government and the country.’ 
But he was never famous for knowing the state of the public 
mind. 

There is no real danger beyond a riot not to be quelled 
without bloodshed, but this danger does exist to a serious 
degree. It is nothing however to what would have existed 
if 50,000 men had been allowed, in the present state of the 
public mind and with the views which many of them have, to 
parade the principal streets of the metropolis and surround 
the Houses of Parliament. 

I hope you will approve of our measure for converting high 
treason into felony, punishable by transportation, to catch 
the Irish ‘ Confederates.’ I am answerable for it. 
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Li\ es of Lords Eldon and Stowell,’ and a nephew of Lady 
Eldon, has written me a letter warmly commending the 
imp'll tiality with which I have discussed the character and 
conduct of his kinsman. Critiques on the new volume& 
ippear m all the newspapers — not withholding praise, but • 
generally in a flippant, envious strain I am not much 
excited now by puffing or vituperation. 

Fehmmry 1, 1848 — I have been filling up my leisure 
by reusing my first three volumes for a new edition I 
began with inserting in the proper places the additional 
materials and the corrections which had been supplied to 
me j and then I read through the whole, improving the 
st^le here and there by varying a phrase which appeared too 
frequently, or remov mg an ambigmty arising from the collo- 
cation of relative and intecedent. The question now is, in 
what shape the third edition is to come out, upon which I 
must be guided by my publisher. 

We have had divers Cabinets to prepare measures for 
Ireland There is great reason to rejoice that we did not 
adopt the advice pressed upon us by our opponents and b} 
some of OUT friends, to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act theie, 
and to establish courts martial. Under the special com- 
mission in the disturbed districts, jurymen and witnesses are 
doing their duty most nobly, and, after many convictions 
tranquillity is restored 'ind the law is again respected. 

I went to-d'iy to the Court of Queen’s Bench to hear the 
judgment in the great case of the mandamus to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to receive and decide objections to the 
orthodoxy of Dr. Hampden It was a \ ery amusing exhibi- 
tion, the judges being equally divided, and all differing from 
one another. Denman desen es great credit for his firmne-'S 
m refusing the mandamus — which would have upset the 
Church and endangered the State. 

April 12, — Since I last made an entry in my Journal, 
the face of the world is completely changed, and events have 
happened to fiU many volumes of history. King Louis 
Tlvilippe IS an exile at Claremont, and Guizot, his Prime 
Minister, is my near neighbour, living with his family m «■ 
little lodging at Broinpton. There have been revolutions 
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House of Lords : 

April 10, 1848. Two o’clock. 

. . . The Duke’s prophecy uttered on Thursday will turn 
out to he true. Gottenham and I resolved to meet our fate 
lilce the ancient senators of Eome from the barbarians, and 
we assembled to-day at the usual hour to hear Scotch appeals. 
Walking from Stratheden House, I found all the gates of Hyde 
Park closed, and the metropohs in a state of great excitement. 
We proceeded very calmly to business, although we heard of 
large bodies marching to Kennington, and that by twelve 
o’clock there were above 50,000 assembled there. 

The Attorney-Greneral told me that the Chartist leaders 
had been with Sn* Greorge Grey early in the morning, offering 
to abandon the procession to Westminster if they were 
allowed to march across Blackfriai’s Bridge to Islington, where 
they were to disperse, and that he had very properly inti- 
mated that none of them would be permitted to return from 
Kennington in procession across the Thames. I therefore 
thought that a conflict at the bridges was inevitable. But 
the next news was that the Chartists were all dispersing ; and 
our librarian, who had been on the ground as a scout, arrived 
after hearing and seeing Feargus O’Connor implore them to 
abandon the procession, which they had agreed to do. 

For the last half-hour Westminster Bridge has been open 
to them, and they have been peaceably crossing in small 
numbers at a time. Feargus is to present the petition 
at five o’clock, attended by ten persons. 

This result is certainly a great relief to my mind, as a 
frightful shedding of blood might have been necessary to re- 
store tranquillity. 

From the beginning, and before I heard any mihtary 
opinion, I was clear that the Chartists ought not to be allowed 
to march through Westminster as they proposed, but that it 
would be dangerous to attempt to prevent them from as- 
sembling on Kennington Common orbeginning the procession, 
and that they should be stopped coute que coute at any bridge 
which they might attempt to force. 

The arrangements of the Government are excellent, 
George Grey has all the merit of them. It is very lucky 
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We are to ha\e another Council to-morrow, but I shall 
have nothing more to tell you till Monday night 

I suppose we shall all fly to Hartngge,--if I can escape 
in disguise ^ 


Stratheden House 
Sunday night, Apnl 9, 1848 

My dear Brother, . . . This may he the last time I write 
to you before the Republic is established, I have no serious 
fears of revolution, but there may veiy likely be bloodshed 

I have had some recompense for my anxiety in a scene I 
witnessed yesterday. Of this I can give you some notion 
without disclosing State secrets, but I would not have the 
matter mentioned by you to anyone * We were considering 
in the Cabinet how the Chartists should be dealt with, and 
when it was determined that the procession should be stopped 
after it had moved, we agreed that the particular place where 
it should be stopped was purely a military question. The 
Duke of Wellington was requested to come to us, which he 
did very readily. AVe had then a regular Council of War, as 
upon the eve of a great battle. We examined maps and 
returns and information of the movements of the enem}. 
After long dehberation, plans of attack and defence were 
formed to meet every contingency. The quickness, intelli- 
gence, and decision which the Duke displayed were \ery 
striking, and he inspired us all with perfect confidence by the 
dispositions which he prescribed 

There are now abo\e 7,000 regular troops in London, 
besides a tram of artillery. The special constables, as }oa 
will see, are countless. 

We are most afraid of disturbances after the procession 
is dispersed, and of the town being set fire to m the night 
There are in London a number of foreigners of the most 
diesperate character. 

It was not I alone who was struck with the consultation 
jesterday. Macaulay said to me that he considered it the 
most interesting spectacle he had cv er witnessed, and that he 
should remember it to his dying day. 
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of l^ord.-’ ; 

Ajiril 10. ISIS. Two o'clock. 

. . . The Duke's prophecy uDered on Thursday ■will (urn 
out to be true. Cottenhain and 1 resolved to meet our fate 
like tlic ancienl senator.s of l\oinc from the harbari.ans, and 
we assembled to-day at the usual hour to hear Sad eh appeals. 
^Valking from Stratheden House, I found all the gates of Hyde 
Park closed, and the metropolis in a sta((*of great excitement. 
We proceeded ver}' calmly to business, .although we heard of 
largo bodies marching to Kennington, and (hat by twelve 
oxdock there were above d0,000 assembled there. 

The Attorney-General told me (hat the Chartist loaders 
had been with Sir George Grey t^arlyin the morning, oflering 
to abandon the procession to Westminster if they were 
allowed to march across Black friars Bridg(Go Islington, where 
they were to disper-se, and that he lead ver}' ])ropcrly inti- 
mated that none of them would be permitted to return from 
Kennington in procession across the Thames. I therefore 
thought that a conflict at the bridges was inevitable. But 
the next news was that the Chart i.s(s were all dispersing ; and 
our librarian, who had been on the ground ;is a scout, aridved 
after hearing and seeing Feargus O'Connor implore them to 
abandon the procession, which they had agreed to do. 

For the last half-hour Westminster Bridge has been open 
to them, and they have been peaceably crossing in small 
numbers at a time. Feargus is to present (he petition 
at five o’clock, attended by ten persons. 

This result 'is certainly a great relief to my mind, as a 
frightful shedding of blood might have been necessary to re- 
store tranquillity. 

From the beginning, and before I heard any military 
opinion, I was clear that the Chartists ought not to be allowed 
to march through AVestminster as they proposed, but that it 
would be dangerous to attempt to prevent them from as- 
sembling on Kennington Common orbeginning the procession, 
and that they should be stopped coute que coute at any bridge 
which they might attempt to force. 

The arrangements of the Government are excellent. 
George Grey has all the merit of them. It is very lucky 
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that at such a tune the office of Home Secretary is filled by 
so able a man 

But we must not halloo till we are out of the wood 
There is still great danger of disturbances both in London 
md the provinces We know bj the electric telegraph, of 
which the Government has assumed the evclusiie use, that 
the Chartists have met to-day in immense numbers at Man- 
chester, armed and ready to act upon recexnng news thit 
London was in possession of O’Connor 

I do not remember whether I told you jesterdaj that the 
object of taking the direction of the electnc telegraph was to 
prevent false intelligence being sent to the great towns m 
England and to Ireland 

In Ireland the stopping of the procession must have a. 
very good effect, and the notion, pretty preiulent on the 
Continent, that we were on the eve of revolution, will be 
checked, to the great mortification of those who hoped that 
we should be invoh ed in the general rmn 

Brougham arrived last night in Grafton Street, but Ins 
not yet appeared in the House I expect that he will make 
a great splash at five o’clock 

House of Lords Toesday April 11 1818 
My dear Brother, We are in a slate of the most 
perfect tranquillity to-day, and the Chartists are so cowed and 
disheartened that we shall be quiet for some time 

The fine thing yesterday was when the Duke came to the 
House of I ords I went up to him and said, ‘Bell, Duke, 
it has all turned out as jou foretold’ Dule ‘Oh, je«, I 
was sure of it, and I ne\ er showed a soldier or a musket 
But I was ready I could ha\e stopped them whereier jou 
liked, and if they had been armed it would have been all 
the same ’ Caviphell ‘ They say they are to meet next on 
the north side of the town and aioid the bridges ’ DuJ e 
‘ Every street can be made a bridge I can stop them anj- 
where * Campbell ‘ If your Grace had commanded Pans on 
the 25th of February, Txnus Phihppe would still haic been 
on the throne * DuJ e ‘ It would haie been an easj matter 
I should haae made the Tiiileno secure, and line kept my 
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•communications open.’ Then, more suo, laying hold of my 
^irm and speaking very loud, and pointing ^Yith his finger, he 
added, ‘ Always keep your communications open and you need 
have notliing to fear.’ 

This reminds me of the striking speech he made on the 
Afghan disasters, which he entirely ascribed to our Greneral 
not hee'ping his communicatio'iis o'Pen. 

Various other peers afterwai'ds offered the Duke their 
congratulations, and he looked so much delighted that I really 
believe he was not more pleased the day after the battle of 
Waterloo. No one was more rejoiced that the affair went off 
without bloodshed. 

Lord Lansdowne told me he had yesterday seen Gruizot, 
who was lost in admiration at the manner in wliich the in- 
habitants of London had conducted themselves. There must 
be deep disappointment to-day in Paris. I am just going to 
a Cabinet. We shall be more light-hearted than when we 
assembled at Lord John’s on Sunday evening. 

' Journal. 

Apml 12, 1848. — . . . Still we shall have formidable 
work with the Chartists in England, and still more with 
the Repealers and Confederates in Ireland. I suggested and 
drew the Bill now passing through the House of Commons 
for reducing the offences created by the Act of 1796 from 
treason to felony, and extending the same law to Ireland, 
where at present there is no punishment for any revolutionary 
movement, except treating it as a misdemeanour or as high 
treason under 25 Edw. III. Something must be done to 
put down the open preaching of separation and the avowed 
preparation for armed rehellion. 

We have been very duU in the House of Lords, for Lord 
Brougham has been detained by illness at Cannes, and only 
reappeared two days ago. 

In February and March I attended in the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council almost daily, and, since, I have 
been assisting in hearing appeals in the House of Lords. The 
Chancellor continues robust. He comes to the Cabinet as 
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little as possible , but he continues to do ins judicial business 
with nearly the same vigour and ability as before 

I go on steadily with my * Lives of the Chief Justices/ 
and to-day I ha\e finished off Sir Edward Coke 

April 21 — The Sedition Bill has now passed, and we 
have reached the Easter holidays It is something for me 
to have originated a measure which will have a lasting in- 
fluence upon the law against political offences in this country 
I do not belie\e that high treason, which has sounded in the 
ears of Enghshmen for so many centuries, will be much more 
heard of I prophesy that it will be long before we haie 
another trial for high treason , and Frost’s, which I conducted,, 
may remain the last, unless there should be (which is \eiy 
improbable) an actual attempt upon the life of the Sovereign 
‘ Constructive treason ’ is gone for ever, there being now a 
plain, easy, popular mode of proceeding substituted, by which 
incipient traitors may be prosecuted as felons, and trans 
ported beyond the seas 

The Bill has already produced a good effect in Ireland 
Disaffection is there as rife as ever, but the open preaching 
of rebellion is checked, and the fear of an outbreak ha^^ 
subsided 

Letters to Sii George Campbell 

Stratheden Houso May 1818 

Aly dear Brother, I think I ought to tell you the 
compliment paid to me by the Prince of Prussia,* whom we 
met at dinner on ednesday at Bunsen s He said be had 
heard much of my great biographical work I answered that 
it was onlj for the Engbsh ‘Pardon me/ he replied, ‘it 
has a high reputation and is read all o\er Europe ’ I was 
more tickled by his observing to me that my daughter spoke 
German beautifully 

House of Lords Miy !•> 1818 

My dear Brother, I wish I could find something m 
the Royal chn‘'tening to amuse you — but it was dull 

Sitting near the Duke of elhngton in the chapel, ht 
said he was to ha\o his aterloo dinner thi<« j car on the 
T1 c present Cenruin tmperor — I d 
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19 th of June, as the 18 th is a Sunday. Gam/phell. ‘Your ( 
Grace did not mind fighting the battle on a Sunday.’ Duke. Z 
‘It was a work of necessity.’ I told him, which he did 
not seem to be aware of, that the battle of Edgehill was 
fought by the Erndtans against Charles I. on a Siinday. 

In the evening he introduced me to the Prince of Wales. 
The little boy running up to him when I was standing by, 
he said to him, ‘ Do you Imow Lord Cammel ? You should 
know Lord Cammel.’ So I shook hands with his Eoyal 
Highness. 

All danger in Ireland has blown over for the present, but 
looking towards France the sky is very black. If we could 
only remain at peace with honom*, we should do very well. 
The danger is that the new repubhc may do something so 
outrageous as to drive us to war. 


. Journal. 

July 28 . — The session of Parliament draws to a close, 
and the Whigs are still in office. We have been in great 
jeopardy, particularly on the question respecting relief to be 
given to the West Indians. In three days I thought we 
must be irrecoverably gone. For the first time there was in 
the House of Commons a coalition of Peelites and Pro- 
tectionists against us. Peel himself stood by the Govern- 
ment ; but his subordinates, Lincoln, Goulbum, Gladstone, 
and CardweU, were very eager for our defeat, in the hope 
that they might have come in. Yet I have no notion of the 
grounds of their calculation, for their party is not numerous 
in the House of Commons, and in the House of Lords it has 
hardly the shadow of an existence. There Stanley gains 
strength as head of the Protectionists, but I hardly know 
a peer who would acknowledge Peel as chief. 

Lord Lansdowne has performed admirably as leader in our 
House. I had rather a mean opinion of him when he was in 
opposition, and I thought his style of speaking turgid and 
vapid. As organ of the Government he has not only shown 
sound discretion and tact, but on several occasions he has 
spoken most admirably, and, upon the whole, I am proud to 

VOL. n. E 
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serve under him. He has, at all events, a great advantage 
over our Premier in manners Lord John is constantly giving 
offence by coldness and indifference, which induce a belief 
that he is proud and insolent To us who know him this 
defect is of small importance ; but country gentlemen, mer- 
chants, and lawyers who are well affected to the party, he 
drives into the Opposition lobby by withholding from them a 
nod or a smile Lansdowne makes every man who approaches 
him dearer to himself canorem)^ and at the same time 
IS a model of a high-bred gentleman 

Between Brougham and me there is at present an entente 
cord/iale. We not only do not spar, but we compliment each 
other. He has lent me the hIS of his History of Hemy V , 
written on the principles of historical composition for which 
he contends m his Life of Robertson. It is not badly done, 
but I do not think it will add much to his literaiy fame. 

By great trouble, patience, and management, I have 
earned through the House of Lords the Bill for abolishing 
Scotch Entails, the Bill for estabhshmg in Scotland a Register 
of Births, hlamages and Deaths, the Bill for amending the 
Law of JVfarnage m Scotland, the Pubhc Health Rdl, and i 
number of minor Bills for improving the admmistration of 
justice I may say that I do the Chancellor’s work in the 
House of Lords as well as m th e Cabinet. He thinks of nothing 
but his business m the Court of Chancery. He very often 
does not come to the Cabinet, and he might just as well stay 
away altogether. 

I have had several interesting conversations lately with 
the Duke of Wellington, and this ^ery day he was good- 
natured enough to explain to me the mihtaiy dispositions be 
had made m Ireland : one army to be stationed near Qoiunel 
and another near Dublin ; showing me the base of their opera- 
tions, and how they could put down e^ ery move of the rebels ; 
thus concluding . * And now, not a cat can jump m Ireland 
without my permission.’ 

What drearj work we have had with this threatened In«h 
rebellion * Yesterday all London was thrown into a state of 
consternation from a hoax practised on the directors of the 
electric telegraph in Liverpool, who transmitted a mes^ge 
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T .0 nil the newspapers Mlint. (here had been dreadful hghdng 
in (he {?onlh of Ireland, that the (roops Avero disaffected and 
were beaten, and that the railways were in (he power of the 
iusiircfents.’ A Cabinet Avas called. John Kiissell tried to 
look linn, biit AA'as evidently much appalled, and Ave AA'crc all 
in deep dismay. The Duke of Wellington Avas sent for, and 
orders AA'crc issued for pouring in roinforeements of infantry, 
cavalry, artillery, and ships of Avar from all quarters. 

These orders are by no means thrown aAvay. for rebellion 
is imminent, and nothing but force can restrain it. 

1 liaA'e been still more alarmed by (he reports of the re- 
appearance of the potato jiUtguo. This Avould be a greater 
calamity than rebellion and cholera put together. I look 
forward (oitAAdththe greatest horror. After lingland has 
been drained of her resources to feed the destitute Irish, 
they noAV accuse us of having brought famine and pestilenei^ 
upon them. The Poor LaAV, A\-hich Avas rendered necessary 
b}’’ the utter failure of the food of (he people, is one great 
cause of the disatfection prcA’ailing among the higher classes 
of Irishmen, who are absurdl}^ disposed to impute all their 
sufferings to English connection. One shocking circum- 
stance attending a neAv famine in Ireland at present Avould 
be that the Irish, I fear, AA’ould be alloAved to perish Avithout 
any assistance from England. I’he people here are so ex- 
asperated and disgusted by the ingratitude and the folly 
of the Irish, that all Christian charity toAvards them is 
extinguished. 

I suppose that party struggles are noAv over for this 
session, and that Ave must remain in till Parliament meets 
again. Our safety Lies in the division of our opponents, not. 
in our OAvn strength. . . . We have sustained a heaA'y loss of 
credit by the retirement of Macaulay. He certainly Avas of 
no use in the Cabinet, and he has no administrative poAvers ; 
but from his literary and rhetorical reputation he was an 
oraament to the Administration, and he could occasionally 
make a speech in the House of Commons which AA^as of con- 
siderable service to us. 

Lord John having in 1846 offered to take Lincoln, 
Sidney Herbert, and Dalhousie into liis Cabinet, I wonder 
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^ that he has not since formed a coahtion Tvith the Peehte*!^ 
— for in pohtical opinions there is really no difference betireen 
him and them But on neither side does any such notion 
seem to be entertained at present I -msh Tre TCre strength- 
ened, although I should not hke to gire up the Duchy to 
a Peelite recrmt, and I do not know who might be called 
upon to retire for the pubhc good ' 

Having finished the life of Lord Hale, I ha\e been 
amusing myself with sketches of the early Chief Justiciars, 
and in ordinary tunes I think I could have made a good 
deal of Odo Bishop of Bayeux, Glanville, dc , but I do not 
believe that in future there will be more interest in past 
history than that excited by the fossil skeleton of a mam- 
moth The fact is that all reading is suspended except that 
of newspapers A number of the ‘ Times ’ is almost occupa- 
tion for a whole day, and the ei ents of absorbing importance 
which it narrates make all other reading wholly Aapid 

[The session being over he went north, paying a visit to- 
Lord Brougham on his way to Scotland — ^En ] 


Ilartrigge Sunday September 11, 1848 

My dear Brother, Our visit to Brougham went off 
exceedingly well The place itself is \ ery beautiful and very 
interesting, and we met with a very hospitable reception 
"\Iy noble and learned friend is chargeable rather with in- 
constancy than duplicity Some people smile in your face at 
the moment when they would be delighted to plant a dagger 
m your heart, but Brougham in acting a part (like other great 
performers) believes himself to be what he appears, and hi<i 
benevolent feebngs, if transitory, are real Should he next 
week write a mabgnant article against me in the ‘^loming 
Herald,’ I should not at all say that he had been insincere 
while I was his guest 

Having so much justly to be proud of, there is nothing 
that he cares to talk about connected with himself except 
the antiquity and greatness of his race In the church of 
Brougham there was the grav e of an Edwardiis do Broham, 
who accompanied Richard I to the Holy Land, and fought 
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’many stout battles agdnst tlie Saracens. My noble and 
'learned friend lately opened his coffin, brought away his 
skull, firamed it and placed it in his baronial hall, under the 
purse which contained the G-reat Seal of England. Being 
■called upon to admire the grinning Crusader, I could only 
say that ‘ I was much struck by the family lilceiiess between 
iiim and his illustrious descendant — particularly in the 
lengthiness of the 

The hall in which Sir Edward appears is hung round 
with coats of mail and old armour, and here jmu dine in 
baronial splendom*. The whole house is fitted up in the 
same taste, and externall}' has the aspect of a feudal ctistle. 
But, with these follies, the master of the mansion treated us 
■\\ith cordial hospitality, and in my honom' produced wine 
from his cellar which Sir Edward might have brought 
home from Palestine, having received it as a present from 
Saladin. 

We had a grand ball to celebrate the birthday of William 
Brougham’s eldest son, who, in derogation of the right of 
blood which is in John’s eldest son, is to be called to the 
throne. 

On Friday we had a delightful drive by Carlisle across 
the Border. The Esk and the rivers running to the w'est 
•were swollen and came down as red as blood, but we found 
hardly any water in the Teviot or the Jed, and heard the 
farmers say that the harvest was going on most prosperously. 


Journal. 

Hartrigge : September 13, 1848. — My Journal has been 
long neglected. This proceeds very much from my reluctance 
•to say anything in it of the deliberations of the Cabinet, al- 
though what I write cannot be seen by anyone till a time when 
disclosure could not be prejudicial to the public, and could 
not be considered a breach of my oath as a Privy Councillor. 

I suppose there is no harm in saying that we have gone 
on very cordially, notwithstanding differences of opinion, and 
•that as yet there has been nothing approaching to a split. 

During the late session we have been damaged in the House 
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^ of Commons by ‘ financial blunders , ’ but, upon the rrhole, we- 
— stand well in public opinion bj haying suppres'^ed the Chartist 
movement, crushed the Irish rebelhou, and preserved peace 
■with foreign nations Fortunately, no progress has been made 
in forming any party which can be forrmdable to us There 
■was a danger, if the diflSculties of the nation had increa^ed^ 
of a general call for the restoration of Peel, under whose 
last administration there hid been much seeming prosperity 
Now, however, he is not only most odious to the Pro-^ 
tectionists, but the prestige of his name among commercial 
men is rather pissing away, and he has incurred obloquy,^ 
when he deserved the highest credit, from his pohcy re^ 
specting the cwi'rency We are mfimtely indebted to him 
for establishing a metallic circulation, for securing the con- 
vertibility of bank notes, ind for repressing the abuses of 
paper issues 

Lord George Bentinck has proved himself utterly incapable 
of bemg the head of a party, and, though he may annoy the 
Government, he not only cannot himself be formidable, but 
he is serviceable in preventing a better qualified opponent 
from coming forward Disraeli must be satisfied "with the 
ecUit of making brilliant speeches He might get over the 
recollection of his being a Jew and in adventurer , but i sad 
mischance compels him at present to advocate principles 
which can never be again adopted by any Government m 
this country 

Lord Stanley has exhibited admirahle powers as a debater, 
and the old Tory anstocracy are much inclined to gather 
round him , but he is not regarded as a safe man, and he has 
not only no following m the House of Commons, but even 
in the House of Lords, where dtinng the governments of 
Lords Grey and jMelboume the 'VNTiigs had no chance when- 
ever it was deemed expedient to throw out their measure , 
Ae has been defeated as often as he has v entured to muster 
his strength and to hazard a dinsion 

Hartrigge Octohei 23, 1848 — I am now setting off to 
attend a Cabinet Council in Downing Street to-morrow, after 
having spent six weeks here in the profoundest tranqudlit} 

I have known nothing of politics except from the ‘Times* 
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newspaper. I liad a letter from Lord John Kussell while he 
was at Balmoral with the Queen, and all the intelligence it 
conveyed was that her Majesty, and the Prince, and the Royal 
children were in perfect health. 

Forgetting and forgot as I seem to be during the vaca- 
tion, I have been most happy. My spare moments when 
my cliildren were engaged and I could not ride or walk with 
them, or practise archery, or play at bowls or backgammon 
■with them, or read to them, or hear them repeat their vers 
de societ6 , 1 have employed upon the life of Lord Mansfield, 
of which I have norv vTitten 158 MS. quarto pages, to the end 
of the rerdew of his judicial decisions. If the world should 
ever again be quiet, and men have cmdosity to look back 
upon the past, I have rather good hopes of my Lives of the 
Chief Justices. But as yet no one can read anything except 
the newspapers, and if h'lacaulay’s long expected ‘ History of 
England ’ were to come out, it would cause little sensation. 
We seem to have arrived at an entirely new era in the 
annals of the human race. The religious movement at the 
time of the Reformation was nothing to the political move- 
ment which we now behold. The cement which held society 
together is suddenly dissolved, and it seems about to become 
a confused heap of ruins. I should not mind seeing kings 
and nobles swept away, if anything better were to come in 
their place ; but the tyranny of Communists and Socialists 
may be more galling ; and, desiring only what is most for 
the general happiness, I see nothing to hope. 

Stratheden House: October 24. — I am again in London, 
and we have had our Cabinet, his Excellency the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland having been present. Ireland was of course 
the subject of our deliberation. I can say no more at present 
than that I am appointed one of a committee of seven, to 
consider a plan by which Ireland may be tranquillised and 
the empire may be saved. Hod send us a good deliverance ! 

January 11, 1849. — I continued in London all alone till 
the 20th of December, attending the sittings of the Judicial 
Committee. In Brougham’s absence we went on very quietly, 
and much to the satisfaction of the public ; my colleagues 
being Lord Langdale, Baron Parke, and Pemberton Leigh. 
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The first is a very poor hand, although exceedingly pamstaKing 
and anxious tx) do vrhat is right ^ Parke is not only the senior 
but the soundest Common Law judge. Pemberton Leigh is 
to be Peel’s Lord Chancellor, and a very good one he will make, 
although it will not answer for him to live in retirement as a 
country gentleman much longer, if he is to play a partm public 
life.® 

I have spent three weeks most happily at Hartngge in 
the bosom of my family. A gloom was occasioned by the 
cholera raging in Jedburgh But I was under no serious ap- 
prehension for my own safety, and, to keep up the spirits of 
the people, I went into the town daily. IMy leisure moments 
I amused with the Chief Justices, and I ba\ e now done them 
all from the Conquest to the Commonwealth, with Hale, Holt 
and Mansfield, so that I may finish off the whole work in a 
few months 

The first two ^ olumes of Macaulay’s History have had a 
most brilliant success, but I cannot help thinking that the 
work has meretricious attractions which may paU upon the 
public taste. There can be no doubt that, to produce a 
startling effect, the author does exaggerate very much, if he 
may be defended from positive misrepresenting. I rejoice 
that such good principles as those which he inculcates should 
be found in such a popular work. The party of Young Eng- 
landers who denounced the Revolution of 1688 as a crime 
are demolished, and (which is of more consequence) a severe 
blow IS given to the Chartists and the ultra-Radicals. 

I arrived here yesterday to attend a Cabinet called in 
consequence of the deitb of Lord Ai3c3Jind> J very much 
lament this event. I have ne\ er known any man so earnestly 

* Avffust 1856 — When Mr Pemberton he declined the ofTcr of becoming 
Solicitor acneral He aftervranh? succeeded to a very Hrge landed estate, 
retired from the bar, changed hia name to Leigh, became a conntiyeqnire, 
and kept fox hounds Hut he accepted the titular appointment ol 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Cornwall, and he has continued ever since to 
attend the Judicial Committee, much to the adranto^e of the public, for 
he makes an admirable judge, and his law seems as fresh as If he wcio 
still in fall practice as a barrister I have recommended that he should 
be made a peer, to assist in the Appeal business of the House of Lords, 
which has got into a sad state file hecame Lord Kings<lown In 1858, an I 
^led in 1667 —ID] 
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■and steadily bent upon doing his duty to the State. He was 
•a very poor hand at speaking, and I do not think he was a 
man safely to originate great measures, hut as an administra- 
‘tor he was unequalled. 

Are we to have Sir James Graham as his successor? I 
entu-ely approve of the ofter being made to him. He would 
considerably strengthen the Government, and he would fill 
the office advantageously for the public. Lord Lincoln and 
the Peel clique will be against his joining us, but Peel him- 
self cannot dissuade him without making an immediate 
attempt to resume power. 

January 13. — The negotiation for bringing in Sir James 
'Graham is at an end. He seemed at first inclined to accept 
the o2er, and expressed himself satisfied with Lord John’s 
■explanations respecting the policy of the Government; but 
afterwards said that our financial difficulties, our foreign 
policy, and our African squadron frightened him, and that he 
felt he could not join us -without damaging his character. 
He missed seeing Sir Eobert Peel, whom he meant to have 
consulted, and he professed to act entirely for himself. I pre- 
.-sume he thinks that the present Administration, even with his 
assistance, could not last, or that he himself has a chance to 
have the formation of another if Peel should decline coming 
into office. 

Februat'y 6. — Parliament met on the 1st, and we have 
made a much better start than I expected. Stanley in the 
House of Lords boldly unfarled the banner of Protection, and 
intimated that he was to take a division on the restoration of 
the Corn Laws. To my astonisliment, Lyndhurst paired off 
for him. 

Although Stanley ran us very close, he offended the 
Peelite peers so much that they can never coalesce -with 
him, and a Government of pure Protectionists is impossible. 

In the Commons Disraeli was installed as leader, but, not- 
withstanding his clever speeches, he cannot be a very formid- 
-able opponent. Palmerston made a capital defence of his 
foreign policy, and turned the House quite in his favour. 
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LettcT'i to Sir Georf/e Campbell. 

llotiso of liOrdi: Jfomlay, February 12, 1810. 

My dear IJrotlior, . . . I nm here again at the old dull 
work, hearing a Scotch appeal. 

I was obliged to make an excursion to "Windsor on Satur- 
day and, having an niulicncc iMfore Prince Albert’s return to 
lunch, I was with the Queen in her closet solus cum sold. 
lJut I sliould first tell you my difiiculty about getting from 
(ho station at Slough to the (!iistle. When wo go down for 
a Council we lm\e a special train and carriages pro\idod for 
us. I consulted IMorpeth, who answered, ‘ I can only tell you 
howl went last — on the top of an omnibus. But the Queen 
was a little bbocke<l.’ I asked how' she found it out. He 
said that he had told her hiin«elf to amuse her, — ^but that I 
should be quite e7i raffle by driving up in a cab or fly. So 
I drove up in my one-horse conveyance, and the lord-in- 
waiting announced my arrival to her Jlajesty. I was shown 
into the Ilo^".il closet, a very small room with one window, 
and soon she entered by another door all alone. Sty busi- 
ness was the .appointment of sheriff for the County Palatine, 
which we soon despatched. She then talked of the state 
of the finances of the Duchy . . . and I ventured to offer 
her my felicitations on the return of this auspicious day — her 
wedding-{lay. 

I lunched with the maids of honour, and got back in 
time to take a part in very important deliberations in the 
Cabinet. 

I saw Brougham this morning at the Judicial Committee, 
lie is now mad about the supposed optical discovery on which 
he has been corresponding ^vith Brewster. He says that 
‘Newton had very nearly hit upon it’ 

House of Lords * Febrnary 12, 18(2 

My dear Brother, . . . Brougham has been giving me 
an amusing account of his executorship as representative of 
Lord Melbourne. He says he sealed up, without reading, all 
the correspondence during the time when he and Melbourne 
were at enmity, I said to him, ‘ I am glad of it, for God 
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knows wliat letters yon might have found to him from Jack 
Campbell.’ I expect him to dine with me to-morrow, and at 
present we are sworn friends. 

The law lords are very much amused by a hook which 
Sugden has just published, abusing all the decisions of the 
House of Lords for the last twenty years. I come in for a 
share of his satire, but in good company. 


February 27, 1849. 

My dear Brother, ... I hope you are not much shocked 
by Joseph Hume denouncing me as a sinecurist. As far as 
the Duchy is concerned, he is not far from the truth ; but I do 
not think that the country has a bad bargain in paying me 
2,000L a year for what I do in the Cabinet, in the House of 
Lords, in the Judicial Committee, and as a Lord of Trade and 
Plantations. 

Stratheden House : March 19, 1849. 

My dear Brother, ... I dined yesterday at the London 
Tavern and sat between Hardinge and Hobhouse, so that we 
had a very full and confidential discussion of Punjab affairs. 
Hardinge fought all his battles over again, and explained to us 
how he managed Grough, who was for fighting very indiscreetly. 
He once more entered into a defence of his policy, and pointed 
out the serious difficulties in the way of annexation. He in- 
sists upon it, however, that he did annex one half, and the 
best half, of the Sikh possessions to our Indian Empire. 
We became very thick, and he brought me firom Bishopsgate 
Street to Lady Palmerston’s. 


Journal. 

Stratheden House : May 14 :. — We have gone through a 
ministerial crisis. The Navigation Bill being necessarily 
brought forward, it passed the Commons by a considerable 
majority, but there was a great doubt whether it would not 
be rejected by the Lords. We resolved to stake our existence 
upon it, and I heartily concurred in this resolution, which was 
finally taken at a Cabinet dinner which I gave in this house. 
It seems strange 'primd facie to allow the Lords to subvert 
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the Go\crnincnt ngairiRt the will of the Commons, but we 
were ho circumstanced that we could not have held ofliccwith 
any dignity or nd^nntogt after the loss of this measure, and 
we should ln\c been so discredited thatwc must soon Jme 
been kicke<l out on some ignoble occasion 

Had wc not formed and announced this resolution, the 
rncnsnrc would ccrtainlj hn^c been lost, the dread of a 
change of IMinistt^ and of a dissolution of Parliament, has 
carrKKl us o\er the second reading I’ho battle is to be re- 
newed in the Committee on the 2l6t, but I think that we 
shall Ik ^ ictonous The breach between the Peelites and the 
Protectionist^, on which we rely for safttj, is wider than eaer 

Our chief prop is the Duke of cllington The Queen 
and Pnnee Albert arc both genuine I ree Traders, and 
hostile to a Protectionist Pnnee Albert therefore 

wrote to the Duke of ellington and begged him to con- 
sider not onlj the merits of the ^n\igation Bill, but the 
consequences of its rejection, and rcceiied a favounble 
answer 

Jloinwhile I ha\e finished the compo ition of my ‘Liies 
of the Chief Tustices,’ and the work is m the press I im 
printing it that it maj be safe whatever maj happen to me, 
but it IS not to be pubhshetl till the beginning of December 
I am flattered bj finding that I Ime considerable Trans- 
atlantic fame, for my ‘ Lii cs of the Cliancellors ' have been 
reprinted m Plnladelphia, and an American bookseller has 
igreed to buy 500 copies of my ‘ Ln es of the Chief Justices ’ 

The con\ulsed state of the whole continent of Europe is 
still leiy unfnourable to any htenry undertaking, except 
ivnting in a newspaper Daily there are e\ enfs to be read 
m the * Times * f ir more interesting than can be found in 
old histones, and I am mortified and alarmed w'hen I con- 
sider how tnfling in comparison are the facts which I have 
to relate 

May 25 — The ^avlgatlon Bill is now quite secure On 
the second reading, of peers present there was a majority of 
fourteen against us, and we made out our majority of ten by 
calling proxies Stanley’s plan was to crush the Bill in the 
Committee, where proxies are not reckoned 
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At the meeting of the House on j\Ionda3^ the 21st we 
were in despair, for three Irish peers on whom we counted 
were ill in bed, and we had met with other casualties. How- 
ever, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and the hlinisters 
from Paris and Vienna appeared, and as the debate pro- 
ceeded the return of om* whipper-in was more favourable. 
The first real assurance of victory came from Lord Eglinton, 
the Protectionist whipper-in, who told us we should have a 
majority of thirteen. And so it turned out. Protection is 
smashed for tliis session. Stanley made a -wretched figure 
in Committee, having attempted to show that his destructive 
amendments harmonised with the piinciple of the Bill. 
They were not only inconsistent with it, but distasteful to 
his adherents, and after ha^ung for a week or two really 
counted on a triumphal entry into Downing Street, he lies 
prostrate. 

The Government is now quite safe till the beginning of 
another session, although the destitution of Ireland continues 
a dreadful source of annoyance ; the continent of Europe is 
in a more distm'bed state than ever ; and (worst of all) the 
revenue is falling off. 

The Chancellor is suddenly taken seriously ill. He has 
again ruptured a blood-vessel, and has been in bed three 
or four days. This is a return of the malady which he had 
about a year and a half ago. I have been elected Speaker 
of the House of Lords the last three days, and have presided 
on the woolsack. 

June 2. — ^The Chancellor is said to be better, but he is still 
kept in bed in a dark room, fed on iced whey, and not allowed 
to talk to anyone. By Lord Lansdo-wne’s directions, when 
the House meets on Monday I am to take charge of any Bills 
which the Chancellor ought to carry through the House on 
the part of the Government. In the meantime, the judicial 
business of the House, as well as of the Court of Chancery, 
is suspended. 

Jv/ne 22. — I have entirely forgotten the Chancellor in my 
concern at the departure of my dear boy Hally for the East 
Indies. This is a very sad separation, as there is a very 
strong probability that I shall never see his face again. Last 
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Siindij monnng nt pmjer(», my ATife and seven children Knelt 
L dmvn along with me for the la's! time, and there is almost a 
’ eirtuntj that wc shall never all again meet in this world, 
lint we must submit to the law of our n iturc and the will of 
<jod I nccompained him to Portsmouth, sivr him on board 
the vessel which is to come> him to Calcutta, and gave him 
in} blessing. 

I am roused from mj mchnchol} by the exertions J am 
♦ibhged to iinKc on account of Ixml Cottenham’s illness 
'Ihc In**!! rncuinbcrtd I’statts IJdl and the other Irish 
intasurcH passing througli the House of I.ords have all fallen 
niKin me, and I have been drcidfully Iwtlitred b} them, but 
1 have got through them ver} successful]}. Ixird John 
iliisscll told me to-diy tint, dtiiongh Ixird Cottenham 
was expccttii to recover ^hcrc is no clnnct of his lieing 
ible to .retnni to business for some weeks to come, and 
that the plm is, to get through the session without lus 
ittendince and to give him the long v ication to regain his 
strength 

Juhj 25 — 'Ihc session ends very creditably forthc Govern- 
ment ]-.ver} move in either House of Parliament, either b} 
Protectionists or any other hostile section of politicians, has 
ended in their own discomfiture It was thought that the 
ittacK on Pdmerston’s foreign policy led on b} Brougham 
would certainly succeed, but by the assistance of proxies wc 
had a majority of twelve, although not a single Peelite voted 
with us 'Ihe enmity lietween Protectionists and Peelites in 
the House of Commons is greater than ever, bnt the Peehte 
peers, headed by Aberdeen, now seem ver} much inclined to 
enlist under Stanle} 

Peel, I believe, has no longer the slightest vrisli to return 
to office Disraeli, the Tories now reluctantly and shame- 
f icedly acknowledge for their chief in the House of Commons 
He has an admirable talent for speaking, and in v jtapention 
he IS nnnvalled, but he is ignorant of political economy, 
vnthovit which no one now can pretend to be a statesman, 
md when he gets among statistics he is dull and inconsequent 
Setting aside all the prejudices against him from bis origin 
and his history, I do not think he can ev er be the gov emmenfc 
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leader in the House of Commons. Heaven only knows what 
time may produce. 

Lord John has got on better this session than he did the 
last, when he seemed to have lost all control over the pro- 
ceedings of the House ; he has both quickness and tact, and 
he performs his part very decently. 

Lord Lansdowne, our leader in the Lords, I prize more 
and more highly. He not only manages the government 
business' with admimble propriety, but he occasionally malces 
most excellent speeches, distinguished both for depth of 
thought and felicity of language. I cannot say much for my 
other noble colleagues. We sadly want an increase of debating 
power on om- side. I do not see how’ another session can 
be attempted without some change. 

In the meantime, I may employ my time better by noti- 
cing some of our opponents. Brougham is now regularly 
enlisted in the Protectionist ranks, but he will not long 
submit to act a subordinate part, so that Stanley and he mil 
soon quarrel. 

Lord Aberdeen is quite mad from envy and hatred of 
Palmerston. He is a very able man, but he is carried away 
by a foolish partiality in favour of Austria, because Austria 
has' stood out for arbitrary principles of government. 

Stanley is a host in himself. He has marvellous acute- 
ness of intellect and consummate power in debate. There 
is no subject which he cannot thoroughly master and lucidly 
explain. His voice and manner are so good that no one can 
hear him without listening to him. He is powerful both 
in attack and defence. But he is neither a great statesman 
nor the discreet leader of a party. Although he inspirits 
his followers, he does not fill them with confidence. I do 
not think that he is likely soon to be Prime Minister, or that 
he would long retain the post if by any chance he should 
once get possession of it. 

There is no other Protectionist peer worth noticing. 
The Duke of Eichmond has one short declamation against 
Free Trade which he constantly repeats, and he is not much 
better than Lord Stanhope or Lord Winchilsea. 

July 27. — It turns out that Denman’s attack certainly was 
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paralytic, and tliat he has had a return of it. Lyndhurst says- 
to me, ‘Well • you mil have your choice to he a Chancellor 
or a Chief Justice.’ This is all very annoying for me, and if 
I had any certain cure for the Chancellor and the Chief 
Justice, I should be delighted to send it to both. 

August 2 — ^The session closed yesterday, when I had the 
honour to be one of five Lords Commissioners to give the Royal 
assent to sixty-seven Bills, to address the two Houses m her 
IMajesty’s name, and to prorogue Parliament till the 9th of 
October. The Chancellor did not attend, but he made his 
appearance at a Cabinet held in Downmg Street immediately 
after. Although he looked very vrell, his hoarseness continues. 
I had a little chat with him before lord John arrived, and I 
found his mental faculties qmte ummpaued and unchanged. 

Brougham and I heard a number of appeals, and dis- 
posed of all that were ready for hearing. We had here no 
difference, for my noble and learned fnend was very docile, 
and, without difficulty, took the view which I suggested of 
all the cases we had to consider. Indeed he paid very little 
attention to them, and on several occasions fell into absurd 
blunders in giving his opinion. Nothing shows more 
strikingly that he is a very extraordinary man than that, 
after getting into scrapes of this sort which would ruin 
anyone else, he soon rallies, and aU is forgotten. 
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CHAPTER XXTX. 

Atjgttst 1849— March 1850. 

Six Weeks in Scotland — Summoned to a Cabinet — Quarrel between Eussia 
and Turkey — Letters from Lord Brougham — Offer of the Chief 
Justiceship from Lord John Russell — Begins afresh to study Law — 
Coke upon Littleton — Motto for Rings — Letter from Baron Rolfe — 
Burke’s Letters — Breakfast at Macaulay’s — Visit to Baron Rolfe — 
Opening of the Coal Exchange— Legal Studies — The Gorham Case — 
Controyersy about the Resignation of Lord Denman — Lord Brougham’s 
Account of his Interview with Lord Denman — Opening of the Session 
of 1850 — Cabinet Dinner — Reads Novels — Attacked in the Newspapers 
— Resignation of Lord Denman — Takes leave of the Cabinet — Sworn 
in as Chief Justice. 


Journal. 

Hartrigge : October 1. — After spending six weeks very 
quietly in Scotland, and not expecting a summons to London 
for a month, to come, I have just received a letter ordering me 
to attend a meeting of the Cabinet in Downing Street to- 
morrow at one o’clock, and I must be off by five o’clock this 
evening for Sprouston, where I shall meet a- train which will 
convey me to Tweedmouth, from which I shall soon be whirled 
on to London. I must make a little memorandum of my 
proceedings in the North. My first fortnight I spent most 
deliciously without stirring from home. The weather was 
so fine that I sat in the open air reading sub tegmine fagi. 
I had particular pleasure in watching the progress of my 
young plantations, and in seeing the draining and other 
improvements. At the expense of my private revenue, I 
certainly am a public benefactor, for double the quantity of 
grass grows on the meadows, and I have planted 200,000 
trees where nothing before was produced except heather and 
whins. 
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I then accomplished a visit to Fife, to see my poor dear 
brother, who had suffered from a long and severe illness. I 
was greatly rejoiced to find him better, and I hope we may 
jet spend happy days together. In passing through Edin- 
burgh, going and coming, I saw Lord Jeffrey at Craigcrook, 
and was tickled by his praises of the ‘ Chief Justices,’ the 
whole of which he had read in the copy sent to Empson as 
editor of the ‘Blue and Buff.’ He likewise gratified me 
with a favourable account of the book which he had recened 
from Macaulay. I am therefore in hopes that my reputation 
may not suffer from this new effort. Since I returned I 
ha\e been occupied with the perusal of a chestful of letters 
written by me to my brother since the year 1798, which he 
had carefully preserved, and which he handed over to me. I 
had never before seen one of them since I wrote them, and 
I might almost say that I never read one of them before, as 
my constant habit was to fold up and seal my letters to my 
brother without e\ er reading a line of them . . . 

Stratheden House October 3 — Having dined atHartrigge, 
I arrived here to breakfast next morning I formed many 
conjectures respecting the subject of this Cabinet, which 
was called by Palmerston , John Eussell having said to me 
a few days before that he hoped not to call a Cabinet before 
the 15th of November I was afraid there was some point on 
which he had differed with his colleagues who were m London 
En route I got the ‘ Times,’ published only a few hours, 
giving an account of the quarrel between Russia and the Porte 
about the extradition of the refugees from Hungary, and 
I conjectured that we were assembled to sanction the offer of 
support to the oppressed against the oppressor. This turned 
out to be the case, and we were unanimous m approving 
the course Palmerston propo'^ed The demand by the Emperor 
Nicholas of the extradition of the refugees, contrary to the 
treaty which he signed, is a flagrant isolation of the law of 
nabons, and, if acquie'jced m, would be followed up by the 
entire subjugation of the Turkish Empire. Our honour 
and our interest therefore reqmre us to interfere. I am 
afraid however that the matter is very grave, for the 
Emperor of Russia would scarcely have acted in such & 
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peremptory manner unless lie liad been determined to enforce 
liis claim at every risk. 

We are to have several more Cabinets. I remain at 
Stratbeden House all alone, and without seeing much of my 
-colleagues unless when we are met together to deliberate, 
for they all have villas near London where they are so- 
journing. 

October 9 . — We have now had four Cabinets, and we have 
adjourned till November. It is something to have assisted 
at such important deliberations, upon which peace or war 
depends, and to have had a voice upon the question whether 
the English squadron should not proceed to the Dardanelles, 
and be in readiness to defend Constantinople against the 
Kussians. I am in hopes that Nicholas may have come to a 
better mind, and that it may not be necessary to resort to 
the ^dti'n^a ratio regrum. This blunder which he has com- 
mitted is marvellous luck for Palmerston, by giving England 
an opportunity of interfering against the absolutists, with the 
unanimous sympathy and applause of all the rest of the 
world. 

We have likewise discussed in the Cabinet various other 
matters of less importance, and shadowed out the measures 
for the next session of Parliament. 

To-morrow I am to sit, as a Lord of Trade and Plantations, 
to deliberate upon the question ‘ whether a representative 
government should be granted to the Cape of Grood Hope ; ’ 

' Lord Stanley when Colonial Secretary having refused it, and 
Lord Grey, the present Colonial Secretary, being strongly 
inclined to grant it. The subject is no less diflScult than it 
is important, and I reserve my opinion till I know the facts 
nnd reasonings more fully. 

Last Wednesday, the 3rd of October, I was to have given 
a grand dinner at Hartrigge to the judges of assize and the 
bar, and I wrote to Brougham inviting him to meet^ them. 
He sent me a civil refusal, on the ground that he had 
company in his house, and, although I had not mentioned 
Lord Denman’s name to him, he added a P.S. : ‘ I expect 
Brodie’s report of Denman, and I shall send it to you.’ 

On my arrival in town I received another letter from 
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I then accomplished a visit to Fife, to see my poor dear 
brother, who had suffered from a long and severe illness. I 
was greatly rejoiced to find him better, and I hope we may 
yet spend happy days together. In passing through Edm- 
goi'ng and coming, I saw Lord Jeffrey at Craigcrooh, 
and was tickled by his praises of the ‘ Chief Justices,’ the 
whole of which he had read in the copy sent to Empson as 
editor of the ‘Blue and Buff.’ He likewise gratified me 
with a favourable account of the book which he had received 
from Macaulay I am therefore in hopes that my reputation 
may not suffer from this new effort. Since I returned I 
have been occupied with the perusal of a chestful of letters 
written by me to my brother since the year 1798, which he 
had carefully preserved, and which he handed o\ er to me. I 
had never before seen one of them smce I wrote them, and 
I might almost say that I never read one of them before, as 
my constant habit was to fold up and seal my letters to my 
brother without ever reading a hne of them. . . . 

Stratheden House Octoher 3 — Ha% mg dined atHartrigge, 
I arrived here to breakfast next morning. I formed many 
conjectures respecting the subject of this Cabinet, which 
was called by Palmerston , John Russell having said to me 
a few days before that be hoped not to call a Cabinet before 
the 15th of November I was afraid there was some point on 
which he had differed with his colleagues who were in London 
E«, route I got the ‘ Times,’ publi'=ihed only a few hours, 
giving an account of the quarrel between Russia and the Porte 
about the extradition of the refugees from Hungary, and 
I conjectured that we were assembled to sanction the offer of 
support to the oppressed against the oppressor. This turned 
nut to he the case, and we were unanimous in approiing 
the course Palmerston proposed. The demand by the Emperor 
Nicholas of the extradition of the refugees, contrary to the 
treaty which he signed, is a flagrant \aolation of the law of 
nations, and, if acquiesced m, would be followed up by the 
entire subjugation of the Turkish Empire Oivr honour 
and our interest therefore reqmre us to interfere. I am 
afraid however that the matter is very grave, for the 
Emperor of Russia would scarcely have acted in such a 
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peremptory maimer unless lie had been determined to enforce 
his claim at every risk. 

We are to have several more Cabinets. I remain at 
Stratheden House all alone, and without seeing much of my 
'Colleagues unless when we are met together to deliberate, 
for they all have villas near London where they are so- 
journing. 

October 9 . — We have now had four Cabinets, and we have 
adjourned till November. It is something to have assisted 
•at such important deliberations, upon which peace or war 
■depends, and to have had a voice upon the question whether 
the English squadron should not proceed to the Dardanelles, 
and be in readiness to defend Constantinople against the 
Russians. I am in hopes that Nicholas may have come to a 
better mind, and that it may not be necessary to resort to 
the ultima ratio regum. This blunder which he has com- 
mitted is marvellous luck for Palmerston, by giiung England 
an opportunity of interfering against the absolutists, with the 
unanimous sympathy and applause of all the rest of the 
world. 

We have hkewise discussed in the Cabinet various other 
matters of less importance, and shadowed out the measures 
for the next session of Parliament. 

To-morrow I am to sit, as a Lord of Trade and Plantations, 
to deliberate upon the question ‘ whether a representative 
government should be granted to the Cape of Grood Hope ; ’ 

' Lord Stanley when Colonial Secretary having refused it, and 
Lord Grey, the present Colonial Secretary, being strongly 
inclined to grant it. The subject is no less difficult than it 
is important, and I reserve my opinion till I know the facts 
and reasonings more fuUy. 

Last Wednesday, the 3xd of October, I was to have given 
a grand dinner at Hartrigge to the judges of assize and the 
bar, and I wrote to Brougham inviting him to meetHhem. 
He sent me a civil refusal, on the ground that he had 
company in his house, and, although I had not mentioned 
Lord Denman’s name to him, he added a P.S.- ‘I exnect 
Brodie’s report of Denman, and I shall send it to you.’ 

On my arrival in town I received another letter from 
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him, enclosing one to him from Sir Benjamin Brodie This 
stated that Lord Denman himself hoped before the begmning 
of jNIichaelmas Terra to recover the faculty of wnting and to* 
be able to resume his judicial duties, but that it uas im- 
possible he should he able to do $o, and that some commum- 
cation should be made to him to prepare him for the shock 
which must be occasioned by finding his true situation 
Brougham said, ‘hly plan is to propo'se retirement till 
Christmas, and then I shall be back to insist on total retire- 
ment I knoiv he means to listen to me This is for your- 
self and J Russell Lay your heads together, with my love 
to John, and lea\e the Turk to his women and Stratford 
Canning ’ At the breaking up of the Cabinet on Friday I put 
this letter and the enclosure into Lord John’s hand, as 
Brougham wished him to see them and had sent him his 
‘ love ’ 

October 12 — I have received the following letter — 
Downing street October 11 1849 

My dear Campbell — I agree with you that Broughams advice is in 
tended to postpone a resignation which I am sure Denman in his npnght 
ness would at once give in if he were informed by Brodie that be coul 1 
never again erpect efQciently to perform lus duties on the bench 

Seeing tie probable result of tie attack in July I rode over to the 
Cl ancellor 3 at C pso Hill and obtained 1 is opinion that you would be tl e 
fit successor 

The Queen would I am sure sanction the appointment with satis 
faction as one calculated to promote the administration of Justice an 1 
give weight to tl e decisions of the Court of Queen s Bench I remain 
‘ionrs very truly 

J RU‘?SELt 

So there uj every probability of my name being idded to 
the list of ‘Chief Justices of England ’ I can only fenentlj 
praj to Almighty God that if I im placed in this situation I 
may be enabled to jierform the important and sacred duties 
cast upon me The prospect is agreeable to me, but causes 
no exultation or exhilaration Indeed I am sitting here all 
alone, and I hate no one to rejoice with I found liord 
Johns letter on my tabic when I came home, neir midnight 

I am sure the appointment would be for the goiHl of mj 
familj, ami for their snkes I would accept it if I di liked the 
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labour — ^wbicb I do not. But I confess I mosi/ of all rajoioji 
in the thought of being able to give a place to my old clerk.’ 
I have great pleasure likewise in thinking that T may do 
■something for my butler, who has long served me, and been 
much attached to me.’^ I need not add that the thought of 
being able to serve my country in a high station, and the hope 
-of acquiring the reputation of a great magifitra<.e please me, 
■although attended with anxiety and misgivings, 
hly reply to Lord John : — 

Stratheden OctoTxir 12, IHiiK 

Dear Lord John, — Your Inndness Trill afford an additional ^ihnnlu'/. io 
my e^orts that you may not he censured for the appointment irl/ieh yon 
propose to recommeiid. 

Of course nothing more can be done tuIaHj/jntar.eoiih resignation sthaH 
•come in. YouTH very irvlYf 


Octoher 14. — I am more and more plee.sed v.ith my pros- 
jteet. If I really am appointed Coief Jus-tier, r^f fPr, (jnf-jin'n 
Bench, I shall be, and I shall be alIo'-~e'i be, so eornple^/:;;.' 


master of mv work that I shall hare mtteh lest 


anziet'/ ano 


more enj oym ent than if I had been Chan eel! or. Th e benopti.ng 
thing in this last sitnaticm is the glotp' *o be a-ocnired bp' the 


introdnetion of reforms, 
3Iy nrincipal difhetLi 
Common Lavr decLsions oi 
make mnself acoTiair.''ed 


mimCer HalL J or 
-colleague and friend 
Eeports I .mnvt ^ra'/e. 
books of nm/hiee ongr 
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Littleton’s book by itself is a most exqmsite production^ 
Its plan IS perfect for giving a systematic outline of the law 
of Real Property in this kingdom m the reign of Edward Dk 
and all its details are most masterly. But Lord Coke’s ex- 
ample ruined juridical composition in England Blackstone 
e\ en has not been able to correct our taste, and the repertory 
of Common Law learning at present most frequently referred 
to IS the trebly annotated edition of Saunders’s Reports, 
by Seijeant Williams, Mr Justice Patteson, and Vaughan 
AViUiams In law books we are not only greatly excelled by 
the French and by the Scotch, but even by the Americans. 

October 15 — Have been trying to find a motto for my 
rings when I am called Serjeant. Nothing better turns up 
than ‘ JustitiEB tenax ’ (Juv. Naf vin 25) 

I shall be the first peer ever made a serjeant, as hitherto- 
all peers who ha\ e worn the coif h'ld put it on before they 
were ennobled , but I suppose there is no objection to the 
order being reversed It is said that a peer cannot practi<?e 
at the bar, but I concei\e that this is a matter of etiquette, 
not of law He may be disqualified to plead as an advocate 
before the House of Lords, although it be usual for barristers 
in the commission at the assizes to practise before brother 
commissioners The circumstance of his having a right to sit 
in the House of Lords can offer no ground for preventing 
him from practising before the Court of Queen’s Bench 

Letter ft om Baron Rolfe 

^Vyv^il8Court October 15, 1819 

Sly dear C!ampbelI,~J^otfamg, I assure yon, couldhave givca me more 
plcasore than tbe mforination communicated to me in your secret sliect, 
which according to your desire, I have commit tc 1 to tbe flames I am 
very sure that ivc shall all welcome you as our chief with very great satis 
faction From what I had heard of Lord D I thought it was very un- 
likely he should appear this next term, and I am sure he onght to resign 
immediately Lord TSI'insfield, indeed held on for a year or two without 
appearing in court but that would not do now 1 csidcs, tbe feebleness 
of age presents no such decided line marking the boundary between fitness 
and unfitness as is traced by an attack of paralysis !• ven if Lonl D 
were to make what should be considered as another rally, he neser could 
be really competent to tbe dixcharge of his duties 

\\ ith respect to the questions )oa put to me I «ill begin by sasing I 
fcelyutfe sure jou will find no difficulty at all after the fir<t few weeks 
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I know of no book on the subject of the new rules but Jervis's, which 
answers every purpose. In the notes you will find references to all the 
eases decided up to the time of the publication of the book. Tliere is not 
(at Icasb I bcUe>vo there is not) any very recent edition, but indcc<l there 
arc ver)" few erases of any importance arisintr out of tlie new rules. If 
you would hring down with you a copy of JervisV hook, I think 1 could 
in a very short convoi>ation with you point out the sort of questions which 
arise out of them in court, and 3’nn will see thc,v are not such ns present 
any ditliculty. As to hooks of practice, I alwaj'S use Cliitt^'V Archbold, of 
which there is a verv recent edition, and I think it is now the book most 
referred to. It of course contains all the chanircs of practice introduced 
b}’ the new rules, and these, I think, come under discussion much oft oner 
than the rules as to jJeadin,[r. You can hardh" fail to liave forp:otten some 
of the mere practice. I5ut this, I am sure, need not trouble you. When 
I first came on the bench I was cntircl}* ignor,ant of it, hut somehow one 
picks it up, and no real diniculties occur. There is nol^I believe, any 
book relating merely to the alterations of ])leading cflocled liy the new 
rules, but all is explained in the latest editions of Chitt\’; and, in truth, 
the new rules for the most part explain themselves clearly enough. If I 
were in your place I should get the * Law Journal ’ of this, and perhaps aLo 
of the last, j'car. The reports there arc for the most part very well given, 
and I am persuaded tliat, hy making yourself ma‘^tcr of a few cases there, 
3'ou will see the sort of qiicstions which arise, and which have grown up 
since your time. The}' arc ver}' few indeed, 

I wish that tlic house we arc in was larger, and then I would have 
said * Come over at. once,’ hut we have not elbow-room to do so. But on 
Monday we shall he delighted to sec 3'ou and yowr son, and I have told 
Lady Rolfc that I shall have a great deal to .‘^ay to 3’ou, so that it will excite 
no surprise if we arc alone together. Dundns, ns I told you, comes on 
Tuesday, but if yow come in tlic morning, or middle of the day, on ^fonday 
we shall have that morning and all Tuesday morning alone, and I am very 
sure I shall have poured out all I know before that time is over. 

I cannot conclude without again saying how glad I shall be to see 3'ou 
as our CorjqDhteiis. I thought when you took your peerage that you were 
doing quite right, and I liavc never censed to think so. But 3'ou made a 
fearful sacrifice of income, and I sinccrel}' rejoice to think tiicre is a 
prospect of 3"our being again in a high post, for which without any flattery 
everyone feels 3^0 u so well qualified, and which will give 3'ou some solid 
advantage as well as high honour. Very truly yours, 

R. M. Rolpe. 


October 16 . — According to Baron Rolfe’s advice I have 
dismissed Co. Litt., which I must confess at the present day 
is more curious than useful, and I have provided myself mth 
* Jervis on the New Rules,’ ‘ Archbold’s Practice by Chitty,’ and 
several volumes of the ‘ Law Journal.’ With such an object 
before me I shall attack them with considerable appetite. 

To refresh me I am reading Edmund Burke’s Letters,, 
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which are exceedingly interesting. Hastings’ trial, on which 
he wasted his strength so many years, is now tiresome, but 
his views of the French Ee\ olution from its commencement 
will continue to be read with delight to the end of the world 
Every arrival from the Continent more fully confirms his 
reasoning as to the utter impossibihfcy of suddenly framing a 
new constitution after sweeping away all that has gained 
respect from habit and prescription Yet he carried his 
hostility to an extravagant and mischievous extreme by 
insisting that the Church, the noblesse j and the parliaments 
should be restored to all their ancient property, power, im- 
munities and privileges He would not even devise any 
expedient fot brealang down the barrier between the noblesse 
and the rotuners I consider this as the great and insuffer- 
able grievance of the ancient regime The oppression which 
it produced to the great bulk of the nation is the true reason 
why ‘ equabty ’ is now so passionately clamoured for, while 
much indifference is exhibited respecting political * liberty ’ 
The dread of the recurrence of these evils makes the law 
reqmnng an equal partition of property among all the 
children of every family still very popular, notwithstanding 
the inconvenient consequences which this morcellement has 
produced 

October 18 — Breakfasted this morning vvath lilacaulay in 
his chambers in the Albany, where I met Lord Carlisle 
(Slorpeth), Shed, and other wits I uckily Hallam was not 
there, so that Macaulay had the talk almost exclusively to 
himself, and we had no rivalry for a display of reading and 
erudition In my passage through this world I have nev er met 
anything so wonderful as Maeaula} 's talk dunng the two hours 
we were with him There was no department of literature 
in which he did not quote largely and appropriately — ^from 
the Greek and Latin Fathers, to the last numbers of * Punch * 
and the ‘ Times * 

October 27 — I have passed several days most agreeably 
with Baron Eolfe at his house near Reading In our rides 
and walks to Strathfieldsaye, Ileckfield, Silchester, , we 
bad much talk about Westminster Hall, and be again 
assured me that I should find no difficulty in discharging 
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the duties of Cbiof duslici^ of the Queen’s Bench. I do 
humbly hope that, if .1 am placed in that, situation T shall not. 
•disgrace myself, or injure the public. By a pair of slightly 
magnifying spectacles my vision is made perfect, and b}’^ 
God’s blessing my hearing and other senses are wholly unim- 
paired, my menial faculties being in full vigour, and I feel 
the same steady desire to do my best [atsv apta-revstv) which 
has been my moving power through life. 

As yet I learn nothing more of Denman’s intentions. Tt 
is said to be the earnest desire of all his family that he 
should immediate!}' retire from public life, and all who lake 
an interest in his repuiation would give him the same 
advice. He is justly and much beloved, and he is to be 
treated with the greatest tenderness. 

October .30. — I have had a very agreeable (llvei'thscment 
to-day by assisting at a grand festivity in the City — the 
inauguration of the new Coal Exchange. The Queen was 
kept away by the chicken-pox, but. Prince Albert, attended, 
with the Prince of Wales and the Princess Poyal. The day 
was brilliant and the river presented the most splendid 
pageant that I ever witnessed. The whole corjos dipJmmv- 
tiqiiev<eve assembled, and I was introduced to Mr. Abbott 
Lawrence, the new American minister, who told me that he 
knew me the moment I entered the hall from the many 
prints of me he had seen in America, and that, my works were 
read from the Pocky Mountains to the St. LauTcnce. He 
added that the ‘Lives’ were quite as interesting to Americans 
as to Englishmen, ‘for,’ said he, ‘till 1776 we have every- 
thing in common.’ Notwithstanding the reputation he 
brings with him of being a great Protectionist, he spoke to 
me very sensibly abouti?’'?’ee Tracle^ and, although he pretended 
that the United States were not yet sufficiently advanced to 
enter in all departments into competition with England, 
he professed a readiness to reciprocate in the repeal of the 
Navigation Laws, and expressed a warm wish for the con- 
tinuance of good understanding between the two great 
branches of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

November 3. — I proceed prosperously with my legal 
studies. I have gone through the Eeports of the three 
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superior Courts of Common Law, from 1842 to 1849, and 
no \ery important decision could be started upon me by 
surprise, I could take my seat to-morrow with considerable 
confidence. But I should struggle abo^e all things to gam 
fa\oiir by mildness, courtesy, and discretion. 

Now would be the time for me to try to rival Lord Hale, 
by laymg down the rules by which I mean to be governed 
when I am a judge ; but I can only say that, with the bless- 
ing of God, I shall earnestly strive to do my duty. 

Hartngge December 21 . — . . . The Judicial Committee 
has been occupied with the hearing of the great case of 
Gorham v. the Bishop of Exeter^ which went on many days. 
I found myself a member of a tribunal to decide a ques- 
tion of dogmatic divimty, having for assessors the Archbishops 
of York and Canterbury and the Bishop of London. The 
great question was, whether the Church of England teaches 
that there is absolutely spiritual regeneration by the act of 
infant baptism, or whether she does not tolerate the doc- 
trine that the regeneration depends upon the condition of 
prevefihient grace. 

On the last day we sat evening as well as morning, and 
we had an elegant repast proiided for us in the Council 
chamber at the public expense. We afterwards held a con- 
ference and ‘ broke ’ the question, when I was rejoiced to find 
that, with one dissentient, we were all inclined to the opmion, 
so desirable for the peace of the Church, ‘Tliat neither 
Liturgy nor Articles can be said exactly to define the mode by 
which regeneration is operated, and that the point on which 
the parties differ may be considered an open question.’ We 
adjourned to January 15, 1850. 

I haie now joined my family in Scotland, from whom I 
haie been separated near three months. 

Straiheden House Januaiy 12, 1850. — ^^V^^Ie at 
Hartngge I re id paragraphs in the newspapers positively 
asserting that Lord Campbell was appointed Chief Justice, 
and would take his seat the first day of next term; and 
I receued congratulations by letter from Lord Dunferm- 
line, and many other friends, on my promotion. Next came 
contradictions m the newspapers from Lord Denman’s famdjV 


I 
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with a statGUient that his health was greatly iiiijirovecl, and C 
that he had no thoughts of resigning 

I arrived in town on the 9th of January and found that 
during nry absence a controversy had been raging in the 
press respecting the resignation, boisterous l)eyond what I 
had any notion of. The ‘Times’ had first- begun this by a 
leading article, written with great force and delicacy, recom- 
mending Lord Denman to retire with his well-earned glory. 

The ‘Standard’ and the ‘Morning Chronicle’ violcntl}' took 
the other side, maliciously pretending, however, to compliment 
me. AVhen the court, met 3'esterday (the first day of Hilary 
Term), Denman did not, appear, but Mr. .Ttistice Patteson 
announced ‘that he was detained in Derb^’shire, onl>/ by the 
illness of Lady Denman, and that, she being better, he would 
shortly retuni to l,rondon and take his seat.’ 

The tantalising suspense under which I have been kept 
for the last two months has been very anno^’ing, and has 
depi'essed me very much. But to-day my spirits arc quite 
roused b}' channing letters from my boy Hally, who seems to 
be going on as well as possible at Calcutta. 

Tuesdxiy night, January 29. — The plot thickens. I 
certainly have very disagreeable scenes before me, and the 
piece is likely to end unhappily. 

While I was sitting in my library to-day, about three 
o’clock, a servant opened the door and, to my utter astonish- 
ment, announced Lord Brougham. Quickly he appeared and, 
with a few interjections on my part, he spoke as follows, stand- 
ing on his legs all the time and gesticulating very violently : — 

‘ I arrived from Paris yesterday evening and immediately 
saw Sir Benjamin Brodie. He told me that Denman had 
made up his mind to resign, and was much easier since he 
formed this resolution, but that he still hesitated as to the 
time of his resignation, and that I must see liim as soon as 
possible. I went to him after brealdast this morning. I 
found his body sadly shattered, for he has almost entirely 
lost the use of one side, and he cannot move his fingers to 
write, and how he expected that he was to get on in comrt I 
do not understand, although his mind seemed active and he 
could talk well enough. I applauded his resolution to resign. 
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and expressed a hope that the step would be taken im- 
mediately. He said : “ Campbell is the obstacle. Do you 
know how he has insulted me in his life of Holt?” He 
alluded to the passage in which you no doubt mean to 
shadow him out in describing how Chief Justices have on 
some .points not fulfilled the expectations that had been 
entertained of them. Now I think you are quite wrong in 
disagreeing with Denman and me on the Privilege question, 
but it IS a question on which men may form, and strongly 
maintain, oppo<?ite opimons, and there is no pretence for 
saying that in the pas<?age he complains of you insult him, 
for you say that “ he retained the noble aspirations of his 
youth,” and that he was “ stih actuated by good intentions”® 
Indeed his observations show how his understanding is 
weakened, if indeed he does not seek for some reason to 
delay his resignation, although he says he has resol\ ed upon 
it He said to me, “ I hear you favour Campbell ” I answered, 
Yes, I think Jack is much fitter than Jem Parke, or anyone 
el'Je that can be named ” He replied, “ Campbell would be- 
have ill to my puisnes. I must protect my puisnes ” I asked 
why it should be supposed that you would behav e ill to the 
puisnes, as you were a man of sen^e, and it was clearly for 
your advantage to avail yourself of their learning and expe- 
rience. He remarked that Lord Jlan afield had held the 
office seven terms after ceasing to sit in court I answered, 
« That IS the greatest reproach to Lord Jlansfield’s memory, 
and I tell you that if you delay your resignation vnth a vaew 
to the appointment of jour successor, you not only wall he 
blamed by jour contemporanes, but in all time to come.” I 
was afraid he would have gone off m a fit. Ihe danger is 
that he may have another attack depriving him of his reason 
and di'^ualifying him to resign, and then we should be 
ilnven by necessity to bring in an Act of Parliament, as in 
Henley Eden’s case, with a “ Whereas Thomas Lord Denman, 

* He who retains tbe highmindedncss and noble aspintions which 
tlistinguislicd his earlj career may, with the best intentions he lc<l astray 
into dangerous courses, and may bring about a collision iKtwcen different 
authorities of the btatc which had moved harmoniously, by indiscreetly 
attempting new modes of redressing grieitinccs, and by an uncalled for 
display of heroism * — lAret of Chrtf Jvstiect, voL ii p. 
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"by the visiUilion of Providence, is deprived of his reason, be 
it- enacted,” &c.' 

I protested that I had ever felt the highest regard for 
Penman, although I had differed with him so much on the 
Privilege question, and that, in other parts of my writings I 
had spoken of him very respectfully. 

A message now a\mc up from Lady Brougham, who had 
been left below in the carriage, that she was tired of wait ing 
and wished my Lord to come to her instantly. He asked 
me to pick out some passages in which I had spoken rcspcct.- 
fuUy of Penman and to send them to him, to be shown to 
Brodie, who was to see Penman in the evening. lie then 
took leave, begging me not to think unkindly of Penman 
for what had passed, ‘ as he really is no longer himself.’ 

I receive very abusive letters, and my merits and defects 
are likely for some time to be openly discussed in the news- 
papers. All this is very distressing. 

To-morrow I go to Windsor to assist in holding a Council, 
and Parliament is to be opened the following day, so that I 
shall have no time for ennui. 

February 6. — ^The session has begun very auspiciously, 
and oiu: great majorities in both Houses against the Pro- 
tectionist amendment make Free Trade quite secure. Lord 
John’s manceuvre in getting Charles Yilliers to move the 
address in the Commons was very master^, and the language 
of the speech compelled the Protectionists either disgracefully 
to decline the combat, or to fight on unequal terms. Our 
Grovernment is now identified with the Free Trade cause, 
and any combination of the Protectionists with the Radicals 
to tmrn us out is rendered very difficult. 

Penman talks of going the Alidland circuit. Lord John 
Russell, as an old friend, wrote to him advising him for his 
own sake, as well as for the sake of the public, to resign, but 
he has received no answer. 

I was ordered to give a Cabinet dinner to-morrow (the 
second of the season), because it was supposed that I never 
should be present at another. 

I am to be consoled by being appointed ‘ Deputy Speaker 
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F of the House of Lords/ Ijord Shaftesbury having declared that 

— he finds himself uuhtfor the labours of this office 
I™ Febniarv 7 -Yesterday I gme mj C-ibmH dinmr, 
at which it was expected that I was to take leave of my 
colleagues 

I now employ myself m reading novels I had got up 
the decisions of the courts since the time when I left the bar 
With the ‘practice’ recently introduced, and I shall think 
no more of law till I take my seat on the bench, if that day 
should ever arrive I had continued my life of EHen- 
borough down to the commencement of Hastings s trial, when 
I was stopped short for want of materials Strange to say, 
there is not m pnnt any readable account of this proceeding, 
so celebrated in our juridical annals, and I mu-^t refer to 
shorthand writers’ notes and the newspapers of the day h or 
such researches I have at present no energy Having read 
‘ Peudenius ’ and ‘ Copperfield,’ now publishing m numbers, by 
Thackeray and Dickens, I have resorted to my old faiountes 
Fielding and Smollett, who are much superior in humour 
and delineation of character, although their coarseness is 
much greater than from my recollection of it 1 could haie 
imagined Squire Western’s conversation in the presence 
of Sophia was such as to render it impossible that the mind 
of the young lady should have been lery delicate or eien 
modest 

JPebmai’y 10 —The controversy about the Chief liisticc- 
ship becomes more and more painful Aly personal enemies 
and the opponents of the Government are worlang the Rnb~ 
ject with industry and maligmty in the pres s The ‘ Speef ator ’ 
to-4ay has an article entitled ‘ Campbell v Denman,’ which 
says that there are various sorts of as^ammtion^some by 
the sword, and some by poison — and that Lord Campbell is 
seeking to assassinate Lord Denman by paragraphs m the 
ministerial newspapers stating that he ought to resign from 
ill health, whereas tliere is nothing the matter with him 
Other newspapers have similar statements, with inNccti'es 
against me and arguments upon the impropriety of mj pro- 
motion on the ground of my advanced age 

I confess this seems rather hard upon me, as I ha\e 
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not had the remotest coimection or privity with anything 
inserted in any newspaper npon the snhject, and in truth 
Lord Denman haslieen treated with great forbearance and 
delicncy, as nothing has been said about his po-rah/sisy and 
the degree to which he is incapacitated has been cantiousl}' 
concealed. Again, T shoiild have thought that my poHticjd 
consistency might have deseiwed another designation than 
‘servility to a faction.’ From my amendments of the law 
and from my literary labour^ T miglit have been treated with 
decency ; but ^Yithout the slightest provocation on my part, I 
am assailed by a storm of flippancy, scurrility, and falsehood. 

I might, now truly say that. T am almost (piitc indilTerent 
about the oflice. It has already' lost all its charms. And 
indeed I do not think I could do its duties nearly as well as 
if I had been appointed six months ago. Tlie personal 
.squabble supposed now to exist, is cxtremel}- degrading to 
me, and is most injurious both to my health and to my 
mental faculties. 

I have lived long onoiigh ; my way of life 
Is fallen into the sere, the yellow leaf, 

And that which should accou^pau}" old age. 

As honour,* love, obedience, Iroops of friends, 

1 must not look to have. 

February 26. — There has been some danger of an im- 
mediate change of government. The division on Thursday 
night, leaving Lord John with a majority of twenty-one, 
caused great sm-prise and dismay ; and on the Australian Bill, 
which was to have come on yesterday, he was likely to be 
left in a minority. But this measure is prudently post,poned 
for a fortnight, and Disraeli last night, by his extreme im- 
prudence in six times dmding the House for the purpose of 
obstructing the Irish Franchise Bill, which is very pojDular, 
has entirely kicked down the credit which he had acquired. 

March 7. — At four p.m. on Friday, JMarch 1st, 1850, in the 
presence of the Lord Chancellor, Lord Denman actually signed 
and sealed his resignation, and delivered it as his act and - 
deed. Soon after, the Chancellor saw hir. Justice Coleridge, 
who spoke in the name of his brethren and expressed the 
greatest respect for me and readiness to serve under me. 
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A Cabinet was summoned for half-past two on Saturday, 
. March the 2nd. Entering the room of our meeting at the 
Foreign Office, I found Lord John Russell there. He in- 
formed me that he had just left the Queen, that he had 
taken her pleasure, and that all was quite right. He then 
said to the members of the Cabinet who were assembled, 
‘ My lords and gentlemen, let me present yon to the Chief 
Justice of England.’ I shook hands with them all, thanked 
them for their kindness while I* had been their colleague, 
wished them all manner of prosperity, and immediately with- 
drew. , 

We had a i ery merrj eiening at home and forgot all our 
anxiety On Sunday we all went to church together and / 
took the Holy Communion, praying that I might be enabled/ 
to perform the new duties to devolve upon me ' 

In the House of Lords on Monday I did not make any 
formal announcement of having left the Cabinet, but I pub- 
lished my promotion by eschewing the ministerial bench, 
and showing in vanous ways that I was no longer a memb^ 
of the Government. I receiv ed the v^arme^t congratulatious 
from the peers on all sides, with ma^ flattering speeches 
that my modesty forbids me to repeat. 

Lord Ellenborough, shaking hands with me, said that be 
felt particular s<itisfaction, from the interest which he took 
m the office of Chief Justice, and he made an offer, which I 
gladly accepted, of the use of the collar oi SS which had 
been worn by Lord Mansfield, and through Lord Kenyon 
had come dovrn to his father. This I was to have copied, 
and to wear till my own was ready 

Wednesday, the 6th of Jlarch, I had an audience of the 
Queen, when I delivered up the seals of the Duchj and 
kissed hands on my new appointment. 

I am dreadfully harassed and perplexed about the ap- 
pointment of my officers, and I almost wi&h already that X 
again enjoyed the obscure quiet of the Duchy. 

The preparations for the circuit likewise keep me m a 
bustle On Saturday morning I start by rail for luncoln. 
WTiat a plunge I am to make ' The change greater than 
ever happened to any judge before; for during nine long 
years I have neither been at the bar nor on the bench. 
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Letters to Sir George Gamphell. 

A. I 

Stratheden House : 

Sunday niglit, March 3, 1850. 

My dear Brother, ... I have very little more to tell 
you. I am overpowered by congratulations, some of which 
are sincere and hearty. I am most touched by the regret at 
los ing me from the Cabinet' (I believe truly) expressed by 
my colleagues. I certainly there acted upon our motto 
‘ Audacter et aperte.’ Prudently holding my tongue when 
subjects were discussed of which I knew nothing, I spoke 
out, and with advantage to the State, when constitutional or 
international questions came up. 

Parke has undertaken to do all the work in Northampton- 
shire and Eutland. On Saturday I go down to Lincoln, and 
there preside on the Civil side. At the next place, Notting- 
ham, I am on the Crown side, and unluckily I have to begin 
with three horrid murders. 

I have received an extremely kind letter from Coleridge, 
which I will send to you that you may see the hallucination 
under which Denman laboured in supposing that the puisnes 
would not co-operate with me. 

I am in a tenable whirl amidst rings, mottoes, robes of 
all hues, wigs — ^full-bottom and tie, &c. &c. The leave- 
taking ceremony will be on Tuesday or Wednesday. 

The newspapers have become very civil to me, and only 
object to me on the ground of my being a Cabinet Mini ster. 
Taking care, with Grod’s help, to do my duty, I shall care very 
little for what they say of me for the rest of my days. 


Stratheden House : 

Tuesday night, March 5, 1850. 

My dear Brother, ... I assure you that youc letter, so 
full of heart and love, which we received this evening, has 
made us all doubly enjoy our promotion. 

The event is certain now, and nothing can deprive me of 
the ofi&ce but death, or the two Houses of Parliament con- 
curring in an address against me for misconduct — 

VOL. II. T 


I fv* 
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Not Fate itself can o er tl e past have power 

For what has been has been, and I have had my ho\ir 

This morning began with ‘ ringing me out * at Lmcoln’s 
Inn. Tlie prospect of the ceremony made me rather uncom- 
fortable from the time when I knew that Brougham was to 
preside at it, for there was no saying what hne he would 
take, or what topics he would touch upon — so that prepara- 
tion or premeditation could not be resorted to In the event 
he confined himself to an eulogmm upon Lord Denman, m 
which I had only to acqmesee, and the whole affair was over 
in a few minutes I presume that some account of it will 
appear m the public journals, although pre\ lous notice of it 
had not been communicated to the reporters Brougham 
tried to play me a dog’s trick by runmng aw ay with my fee 
of ten guineas as a retainer to plead, when become a Serjeant, 
for the Society of Ijincoln’s Inn I made him di«?gorge 
the money at the House of Lords by threatening to sen- 
tence him to the gallows as a thief, and so commencing roy 
judicial career with a notorious culprit 

I was sworn in before the Chancellor at four o’clock — 
Coleridge and Wightman, the only puisnes in town, attending, 
along with the officers of the court First I was made a 
serjeant, and then my patent writ as Chief Justice was 
handed to me, and, having taken many strange oaths, my 
title to hang, draw, and quarter was complete I continue 
still Chancellor of the Duchy, but delner up the seals to the 
Queen to-morrow at one o'clock 

I enclose Coleridge’s note He and Wightman have 
behaved to me most kindly, Erie is one of my best fnend-, 
and we shall all go on very harmonious!} I really 
singularly lucky in my puisnes 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

March 1860 — ^Decehbrr 1851. 

Virst Circuit as Chief Justice — Judgments during Term — Serjeants’ Inn — 
Sittings at Nisi Prius — Pesignation of Lord Cottcnbam — The Great 
Seal transferred to Lords Commissioners — Lord Palmerston and Don 
Pacitico — Death of Sir Robert Peel — Appeals in the House of Lords — 
Oxford Circuit — Lord Truro Chancellor — Tour to the Hebrides and 
the Highlands — Dinner at Mr Justice Patteson’s — Work in Term- 
time — Writes the ^ Life of Lord Tenterden ’ — Perilous State of the 
Whig Government. — Disraeli the Rising Man — Papal Aggression — 
Lord Jolm Russell’s Scheme for Chancery Reform — Home Circuit — 
Death of Lord Cottenham and Lord Langdale — The Great Exhibition 
— Queen’s Fancj^' Ball — His Daily Life — Sir James Graham — Lord 
Trirro’s Opposition to the Registration of Deeds Bill — Evidence Bill 
— Fusion of Law and Equity — Western Circuit — Meeting with Lord 
Denman — Chief Justice ‘s Salary — Letter from Rome — Interview with 
the Pope — Working of the new Evidence Act. 

Jouroial. 

April 9. — I am returned from the circuit, having made ( 
my debut as a judge. I stood the fatigue well, did not get _ 
into any scrape, and I believe I have the good word of the a.i 
hlidland men. The novelty of the scenes and circumstances 
through which I passed excited and amused me. The most 
magnificent spectacle was the procession from the great West 
door of the Cathedral at Lincoln to the choir, attended by 
the Bishop and the clergy, the Chief Justice ermined, with 
his collar of SS, in ‘ peacock state.’ The most arduous duty 
on the circuit was entertaining the magistrates at dinner, a 
duty we had to perform at every assize town. My colleague 
was Parke, who was very friendly to me. He is a very 
learned and very able lawyer. 

I suffered from nothing except wearing a full-bottom wig 
after having been disencumbered of it for nine years. IMy 
head ached and my faculties were cramped by the pressm'e 
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of it, but I hope that use Tvill again reconcile me to ibis' 
_ barbarous encumbrance, although I msh that it were rc- 
0 seried exclusively for the purpose of making an Afncan 
warrior look more formidable to his enenues in the field or 
battle.* Once I was obliged to put on the black cap, and 
pass sentence of death. This I did with tolerable composure, 
as I knew that the sentence was not to he carried into effect. 
After a little more practice I expect to be pretty much at 
my ease, sitting either at Nisi Pnus or in the Crown court. 
That of which I am most afraid at present is the term busi- 
ness, till I get my hand in. Cause is to be shown against 
rules of which I know nothing, special demurrers are to be 
argued depending on the Rules ^nth which I am by no 
means familiar, and the session cases turn upon the con- 
struction of statutes which have passed since I left the 
bar. But silence and discretion will do much to conceal 
my Ignorance on these points. With the great principles of 
jurisprudence perhaps I am as conversant as my colleagues 
Jl/ifiy 21. — I haie got on as Chief Justice much better 
than I expected. The first motion made before me was for a 
Prohibition to the Archbishop of Canterbury against carry- 
ing the sentence in favour of Gorham into execution. Sly 
brethren agreed with me that we should take time to consider 
whether the rule to show cause ought to be granted. Patte- 
son at first doubted, but came round to the opinion of the 
rest that the rule should be refused I wrote the judgment, 
which was at first much admired. My reputation, how- 
ever, was considerably tarnished in about a week after, 
when, the motion being renewed in the Common Pleas, 
a mistake I had made was exposed about the times of 
the passing of two Acts of Parliament — 24 Hen. Mil c. 
12, and 25 Hen YIIL c. 19. I had followed preceding 
writers, who had been misled by not attending fo the change 
of style, and by forgetting that ‘ Febniaiy 1532 ’ came afier 
‘ May 1532 ’ Although immatenal to the argument, it g\>e 
a triumph to the Bishop of Exeter and his party’'.* 

' For this pnrpo'sc V IS Erskines fall bottom purclia-'^wl and en»rt«t 
to the coast of Qaliica when he ceased to be Lonl Chaneollor 

* My Judgment was aflinncd in tl c Common Picas and aftcrwanli 
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My brother judges Ivave been very kind to ine,nud 1 hnve 
•gone on with tlu'in most harmoniously. I was often in a 
frightful mist when a co\msel began to show cause against a 
rule of which 1 knew nothing, or when, on a motion for a 
new trial, the. report of the judge was gabbled over, without, 
my having the most distant notion of the ])oints to be dis- 
cussed. But a litth' daylight gratlually peered in, and when 
the opinion of the court was to be given, I ettuld lead off with 
some confidence. 

The only memorable judgment which 1 pronounced during 
this term was very interesting to the j)rofes<iun. as it dis- 
cussed the question ‘ whether a barrister may hold a brief in 
a civil suit witho\U tlu' intervention of an attorney?’ 1 
traced the history of advocacy in England, introducing — 

Tho Serjeant uf tin* law wary and 
That often had Y*hen at the 

During the term we decided ofi-hand all the e;iscs which 
came before ns except seven, 'fo settle thc.'-c we had a 
i'abinet dinner, after term, at this house, and we made np 
our minds upon all. 1 have already written the judgments 
in two of them, and I trust there never will h(,‘ arrears to 
complain of iemporo Gunphell. 

I have dined twice at Berjeants Inn, my admission to 
which cost me near 700L IM}’ brethren of the bench tire a 
most respectable set, and 1 believe superior to their ])re- 
decessors who filled their places fifty 3'ears tigo. But I can 
make no impression on them as a body, in andueing them 
actively to co-operate in legtil reform, although there arc 
individuals among them who might be mtide most efficient, 
in this department. The Serjeants are a very degenerate 
-race, and, their exclusive audience in the Common Pleas 
being gone, it is full time that the order should be utterly 
•^ibolished. 

After term I sat six days at Nisi Prius in We.stminst er and 
London, and found it rather irksome work. There are no 
longer any decided leaders at the bar, and the business is not 

the Exchequer, and the Bishop of Exeter -was driven lo declare that the 
'Common Law judges were «all ctiually wrong. 
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P nearly so well done as I remember it to ha\e been in the* 
" _ hands of Erskine and Law. It is dreadful drudgery to tahe- 
down the evidence of a long string of witnesses pronng- 
the same facts over and o\er again. I must establish my 
character for pahence before I can lenture to discipline the 
bar, as I remember Ellenborough doing. 

J/a^ 27.— Lord Cottenham Ins actually resigned. It 
was announced that he would certainly take his place to^ay 
on the woolsack, and indeed he himself wrote a letter to this 
effect to Lord Lansdowne. But on entering the House I 
discovered that he was not there, and I was obhged again to- 
sit Speaker myself The news of his resignation seemed 
to give general satisfaction, as he is now wholly unfit to do 
the duties of his office. 

June 16 — The Great Seal is to be transferred to Lords 
Commissioners Langdale, Shadwell, and Eolfe. Lord John 
sent to me to announce the forthcoming Commission, and 
to consult me about the three Commissioners he proposed to- 
select I told him truly that he could not well do better. 
He then mentioned to me his plan of havang a Permanent 
Chief in the Court of Chancery, and a Supreme Judge of 
Appeal to preside in the House of Lords and the Judicial 
Committee. 

Lettei to Sir George Campbell. 

Woolsack ilonday evening, Jane 10, IS 50 

My dear Brother, ... I am here sitting Speaker, I hope 
for the last time, for it is a great bore. Tuesday was once 
fixed for the transfer of the Great Seal to the Lords Com- 
missioners, but the ceremony IS now postponed fill Thur-'daj. 
Brougham is in a great rage about Cottenham’s earldom. 

John Eussell is m a terrible fix about the bisection of 
the office of Lord Chancellor. There will be almost an im- 
possibility to find a fit person to sit here and to tiy^ the 
appeals. Upon this very much depend the dignity and 
efficiency and constitutional position of this House. I have 
the Suave man magno feeling. I really prefer sitting m 
Queen’s Bench to sitting here. Tlie di^cu'J'^ions there we 
more intellectual — to s.iy nothing of the fact tint there I 
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have it all my o-wn way, and here I am a member of a party 
in constant danger of being in a minority. This very night _ 
the Grovernment made me oppose a Bill which they found ^ 
they of themselves were too weak to throw out. 

The weather has become most exquisitely genial, and I 
hope that you have full enjoyment of it. My health con- 
tinues excellent. I have a pleasant ride every morning to 
Westminster Hall, and generally another home at five o’cloclc. 

It is lucky that the transit is all the way through the Eoyal 
parks. The accounts from Hartrigge are very satisfactory. 
You will be pleased to see our improvements. I shah delight 
in the garden, and I have a childish hankering after pepper- 
boxes for the corners of the house. We shall then exclaim, 
as in the novel of ‘ Marriage,’ ‘ Hoose d’ye ca’ it — I ca’ it the 
CastelL’ 

Journal. 


June 16. — To-morrow comes off at last Lord Stanley’s mo- 
tion in the Lords about Greece and Don Pacifico. Palmer- 
ston has had very bad luck in this affair, but I am sorry to say 
that he is by no means free from blame. In the first place he 
sent instructions to our minister and our admiral at Athens 
to resort to force, without ever having brought the matter 
before the Cabinet, although we were all in town, and the 
measure was more important than sending the fleet to the 
Dardanelles, about which we were all summoned from the 
remotest part of the kingdom to meet on the 1 st of October 
last. The only reason stated to the Cabinet for Sir AVilliam 
Parker’s visit to the Pirseus was that he might try to enforce 
payment of the arrears of the Greek loan. Now I quite 
agree that the Foreign Minister must carry on the ordinary 
business of the ofi&ce proprio marte, or consulting with the 
Prime Minister only, but where a step is to be taken which 
is sure to excite a great sensation in Eiuope, and which may 
lead to a European war, the Cabinet most undoubtedly ought 
to be consulted about it. 

Without entering into the merits of this particular 
dispute, I should like to take a part in the debate, and to 
expound the law of nations on the subject. But, circum- 
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«taiiced a* I mn, I ^iall confine jny^ to my duties as 
_ Spe^Xer. I hare re/u^ to act in ttu-v capacitr'any longer, 
and I pre^tnme tHat Ijord Xangdale ttiU bg appointed 
Speaker, wnh a co&mi-aon to me to at m lu^ absence. 


Zef^W to Sfr»Georff'‘ Cb‘7ij>^. 

TToalssci VcEiiar r half pssi e-^res. 

J=2e I7, issa 

^ty dear Brother, ... Here I am Speaker once mc^. 
The dehste on SranleyV motion 1 * going- on. and there 
great reason to fe^ that aK^ut three in the mammg I 
have to say, ‘ The Content- have it.' Thi:. gnere- me, being 
still a <out party man, and moreorer feeling that the 
stability of the present Government i> for the general good. 
I do not believe that a respiration xnll folIoTr, but the 
TVhisri will receive a heavy b^ow The debate has been a 
very indifierent one, Stanley wa- minute. Lord Ian— 
downe very inefi:c.ent. Aberdeen very ^itefuL I could 
my-elf lay down the law of Bepnsal- better than it has 
yet been evpJamed, and apply it to the fijct> of the Greek 
question. The refusals and delay- to do us ju'^iee have 
hardly been hinted at- 

I hear that we are to be beaten by ten, although Lady 
Palniei<on ba- been in the House all night and has been 
very pctiTe. Getting Langdale to sjt for me half-an-hour, 
I went into the reire-hment rL>->m and drank tea with 
her. She aSeci- to be in good quntN, but she 1 - eviden^lv 
m a great tremor. Palmer^on him-elf ha> been on lb* 
Steps of the thron^. It is very hard upon him that h* 
cannot be heard, in the French faJuon, here a- well ss 12 
the Common-. 

Lord Langdale 1 - henceforth to be Speaker, and I ^hall 
be relieved from my labeur-. I -hall l*^ve ixxim to give yon 
the din^on — 

Content— Pre^en*. 113; Praxis 56=16?. Con- 
tent — Pre^n^ 77 ; Proxies 53 = J 35 P<x>' Palm ' 
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Journal. 

June 19. — My anticipation was too true. As Speaker of 
the Lords I had to say, ‘ So the Contents have it,’ and the 
majority was so great that many think there must be an 
immediate resignation and change of government. 

June 29. — Lord John stuck to the helm, and his reso- 
lution is justified by the large majority of the House of 
^Commons in favour of Palmerston on Roebuck’s motion to 
undo the vote of the Lords. 

Jicly 7. — We are still appalled by the sudden death of 
Sir Robert Peel. There has been a wonderfnl inclination to 
■do honour to his memory, and I should not wonder if he 
were thought a greater man by posterity than by his contem- 
poraries. His apparent inconsistencies may be considered 
his principal merit, as showing how he got over the preju- 
dices of education and the ties of party, in the pursuit of 
what he considered and believed to be the truth. His death 
is a very heavy blow to the Whigs. 

Our Premier has made an ominous confession in ad- 
mitting that he must abandon for the present the abolition 
•of the Irish Viceroyalty, and the long promised arrangement 
for the bisection of the Great Seal. VTien is he likely to 
be stronger on such questions ? 

The great reproach now is the administration of Equity, 
;and the hearing of appeals in the House of Lords. The 
Lords Commissioners of the Great Seal are in sad disrepute. 
Rolfe is much respected, but his colleagues are altogether 
incompetent. Langdale is without vigour and has not a 
judicial mind. I believe he might have been Lord Keeper 
or Lord Chancellor if he had Hked, but he has an utter 
horror of the melee of debate, and he tells me he would on 
no account become a member of the Cabinet. Shadwell is 
-physically disqualified; ever since his appointment he has 
Leen confined to his bed. Therefore nothing but the 
'routine business of the Great Seal is done, and the long 
■arrear of appeals arising from Lord Cottenham’s absence 
■•remains untouched. Most portentous of all. Lord Brougham 
rsits alone, deciding cases in the House of Lords ! I pre- 
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rented him from summoning the judges, but he has been 
hearing severaf writs of error and appeals without anj 
assist mce. This is a mere mockery, and must bnng the 
appellate jurisdiction of the House of Lords into sad dis- 
credit There has been a deputation from the Chancery 
counsel, complaining to the^ Home Secretary of the inade- 
quite judicial force now employed, and a petition on the 
subject to the House of Commons is to be presented in a 
few days. Brougham says truly that he is as good as when 
he was Chancellor, but then he made i ery indifferent work 
of it, 

I am now about to proceed on the Oxford circuit, which 
T joined forty years ago, a barrister without a brief and with- 
out a friend 

August 1 7. — jMy circuit passed off very pleasantly, I 
had for my colleague my old pupil Vaughan Williams, whom 
I made a judge in 1846. I found him not only a good lawjer, 
but a very agreeable companion We had a delightful row 
upon the Thames between Abingdon and Oxford, and nice 
walks together at every circuit town. I had only once to 
pass sentence of death, and this gave me little anxiety, as it 
was for an atrocious murder, proved by the clearest evidence 

IMy chief amusement was, like Haroun al Ra'?chid, 
wandering about the toira at night int^g and observing the 
manners of the people At Stafford I was recognised by m) 
old constituents, but they did nothing to annoy me. X 
heard one tipsy man exclaim, ‘ I plumped for him before, 
and I would plump for him again ’ The corporation pre- 
sented an address to me, to which I made a smtable reply. 

It IS very irksome to write down the evidence m a long 
cause,— vntness after witne^^s being examined to the same 
immaterial facts; but every man is doomed to spend a 
considerable portion of bis life in employments unplea‘ant 
and unintellectual. I trust that I was patient as well as 
energetic in both courts. 

Returning to Xiondon on hlondaj the 12 th of August, I 
went forthwith to the Hou^e of I/irds, and there I saw tim 
woolsack occupied by Lord Truro.* I was happj to f»a 

* Sir Thomas Wilde appointed Lord Chancellor Jaly 1850 h n 
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tliiit; after a session marked by morl ideal ions and defeals, 
my old friends the Ministers were able lo' make a tolerable 
appearance in (he Queen's Speech. If they sntVer hnmilia- •' 
t ion, their opponents have no real triumphs. ‘ J’roteclion ’ 
will be (he ruin of the Tories as long as they adhere to it. 

If Ijord Stanley could honestly get ri(l of it, he would soon be 
Prime I\Iinistcr. With the three per cents touching par, an 
increasing revenue and diminishing j)o(ir rates, l'Te(‘ Trade 
is for ever established, and the Govi'rnment on which it. is 
supposed to depend is safe. 

Sirathcdcu JIoi(.<e: Octohrr 25 . — After spending about, a 
fortnight at. Hartrigge, 1 went, with my daughter Mary on a 
(our to the Hebrides and the Highlands, and visited ri'gions 
more distant from Wcstminsltw Hall than ever did any of 
111 }' predecessors, at least since the times of the old Chief 
.lusticiars. who made tours to Gascony and to (he Holy IjuiuI. 
We were mo^t hospitably entertained by Mr. and Mrs. 
.Matheson at Stornoway Castle in the Isle of Lewis. AVe 
went next by Ijoeh Hourn to Glenquoich in Inverness- 
shire, and spent tiv(i days with (he famous ‘Pear KIlieo,’ 
who has seen more of politic4d leaders and political intrigue 
than any man in Europe. He was the mainspring of Lord 
Grey’s Government, and had more to do with carrying the 
Jveform Bill than Lord John Russell or Lord Althorp. Hav- 
ing passed through Inverness, Elgin, Aberdeen and Perth, 
we concluded our round of visits at Taymouth, the most 
magnificent and beautiful country seat in the \vholc world. 

On my return home I had the honour to be admitted to 
the freedom of the borough of Jedburgh. But I may perhaps 
not revisit (his region as, on account of my being there a few 
weeks of the year, I have been assessed to the poor not onl}'- 
on my property within the parish (all right enough), but on 
ni}'^ salary as Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, which is 
iniquitous and absurd. I decline entering into any litigation 
on the subject, but shall cease to be an ‘ inhabitant,’ even 
for a night, till this pretension is abandoned. 

I have hastened up to London before the beginning of 
term to superintend the projected reform of practice and 
special pleading in the Courts of Common Law. A very 
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difficult task IS before me Jfy brother judges are dismcbned 
to any material change in onr procedure, whereas mmy 
foolish people are crying out for a total abolition of it, and 
think that every dispute may be summarily decided on heir- 
ing a verbal altercation (or logomachy) between the parties 
The times are gone by when a Chief Justice could regu- 
late everything by his own simple authority heverthe 
less I hope, by discretion and tact m the management of 
the judges and of the Commissioners appointed by the 
Crown, to introduce some very important improvements in 
procedure 


Letters to Sir George Campbell 

Strathe len ^ouse 
Sunday night November 17 18o0 

Aly dear Brother, I have nothing to tell you beyond 
what you may learn from the * Times,’ that I am sitting 
from day to day, and all day long, in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench I find the work not very burthen some or dis 
agreeable 

I dined yesterday with my brother P itteson, to celebrate 
his entrance into the twenty-first year of his pidgeship He 
was appointed when I declined Lyndhurst’s offer in 18Z0 
We had a very jolly day, Lyndhurst himself being present 
with SIX other judges whom he had made, and all evcellent 
ones I told him that his appointment of good judges would 
cover the multitude of his sins He said he had some 
thoughts of dying i hig, that I might deal mercifully with 
him , and, asking me to drink wine -with him, he declared that 
all enmities between us down to that moment were to lie 
considered as buried and forgotten m the champagne He 
has recovered his sight, and though he touches aghty he is 
as brisk as a bee 

btraflied^n }lo •>© 

Sundaj n gl t November t I8 0 

Aly dear Brother, I assure you that I should have 
as much pleasure as ever m writing, and should v>rito to v )ii 
as often as ever, if I had my former leisure for this lurjx < 
What Isay is no commonphee excuse, but js Iitmllv nnd 
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strictly true. It is as mucli as I can do to dress, have 
prayers, and breakfast before I set off for court. From the 
moment I take my place on the bench till we adjourn, my 
mind is painfully on the stretch attending to the business in 
hand, in constant apprehension of getting into a scrape. I 
have not written one note in court since I became a judge. 
Change indeed from my lounging days, when hearing 
appeals in the House of Lords ! I then walk home, and, as 
soon as I have swallowed a mutton chop, I sit down to 
prepare for the morrow. This is the life I have led during 
the whole term, refusing all invitations (except to the Lord 
jMayor’s dinner, which I was told I could not shirk) and send- 
ing none. I ought to have said that my ovm puisnes have 
dined with me, but only to deliberate on judgments, and 
I have invited all the judges to dine with me next Satmrday. 

As I get warm in my seat I shall be more at liberty to 
relax. 

Stratlieclen House : 

Wednesda}^ November 27, 1850. 

My dear Brother, ... I got through all my causes 
this morning by ten o’clock, and I have a holiday. 

I am rather disturbed and darkened by the erection of 
the Crystal Palace, but it will afford you some amusement 
when you come up in May. 

Of myself I can tell you nothing more memorable than a 
joke which I very successfully fired off on Monday, the last 
day of term. You must know that there is an ancient say- 
ing in Westminster Hall that there should be nothing but 
what is short the last day of term, and that we have a pro- 
ceeding called an audita querela. On this occasion a 

barrister of the name of C , an uneducated man, was 

arguing that a writ of error would not lie, and he said ‘ My 
lords, I maintain that the proper course would have been an 
audita querela. (A laugh from the bar). In spite of that 
laugh, my lords, I do again assert that the proper course' 
would have been an a%idlta querela.’ (Redoubled laughter.)- 
Campbell, G.J. ‘Mr. C. remembers the rule that every- 
thing is to be short the last day of term.’ (Prodigious 
applause.) There has always been a great disposition to 
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laugh at the jests of the Chief Justice. I have se\eral 
. times sneered at this in my ‘ Lives/ but I have now the 
benefit of it ' 

Journal, 

Novemhcr 27. — I have been working exceedingljjr hard, 
and have written two judgments ( Walton v. Holt, and Doe 
"o, ChaMis '*) on questions of real property, which my brethren 
entirely approv e of, I had serious misgivings with respect 
to my performance when I should have such cases to deal 
nith, but r find that, by sifting doggedly to work, I can 
master them as if they only raised points about bills of 
exchange or policies of insurance. I ha\e gained the most 
credit by my judgment in Humphries v. Brogdm, touching 
the obligation of the owner of minerals to leave a support 
for the superincumbent surface. This I flatter my'^elf will 
become a ^ leading case.’ 

I now sit at Xisi Prius till Christina's, and, having no 
more judgments to write, I mean to amuse mj evenings with 
the life of Lord Tentorden, the only deceased Chief Justice 
t have not portrayed. 

January 10, 1851. — I have finished my life of Tenterden. 
If it sees the light, the old barber of Canterbury must be a 
great relief to the reader tired of aristocratic genealogic'*, 
and the quiet character of this Chief Justice forms a striking 
contrast with the turbulence of his immediate predecessor. 
Ills devotion to the composition of Latin verges gives i 
beautiful close to his career, and if the daj was rather dull, 
we have a radiant sunset. 

Term begins to-morrow, and I shall be in a constant bustle 
tiH the conclusion of the spring circuit. 

At present no one can tell how any other government is 
to be formed, as Lord Stanley cannot yet shake off 'Pro- 
tection,* but Lord John Bussell has such stonns to tii- 
counter m the approaching session that he will probably 
founder in one of them. Popi^jh Aggression — Abolition of 

« Septemher JSGO—Tliii Utter jml^ent wis uruinlmooaly rcTcrsotl b) 

theCmrtof Exchequer Clnmber, ind unarntnou*)!/ afQrmcsJ by the Ho»«' 

of IrfinU in the la<it session of Parhament. 
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the Irish Viceroyalty — Division of the office of Chancellor — C 

Renewal of the Income Tax — Repeal of the INIalt Tiix, and — ! 
of all other taxes seriatim : these are subjects which must 
■come forward, and there is not one of them on which he may 
not be beaten. Sensible people ought to stand by him, for 
under his auspices the country is most prosperous ; but there 
is no enthusiasm and little coherence among his supporters. 

Februani 17. — The session is a fortnight old, and the 
Whig Government still subsists, but it is in a perilous state. 

I sat by Lord Stanley last night in the gallery of the House 
of Commons while Chaides Wood was opening his Budget, and 
we had a good deal of badinage together. We have long 
made up our quarrel in the House of Commons about Church 
Rates, and are quite cordial again. I do believe that he 
wishes and expects to be Prime IMiliister very speedily. He 
has splendid talents, and has a head for business as well as 
an admirable faculty of speaking. But he does not inspire 
confidence, and I greatly doubt his discretion. 

Disraeli is the rising man. A few years ago he was an 
attorney’s clerk. How he is the leader of the landed interest, 
and, for anything I know, the Jew boy may cut out the heir 
of the Stanleys, and one day be Prime Minister himself, on 
high Tory and Protectionist principles, after having been a 
violent Radical and boxed the political compass round and 
round. He is the pleasantest speaker to listen to now living, 
and he becomes rather a favomrite with the House. 

April 9. — A few days after the last entry in my journal 
came the resignation ’of Lord John Russell. The Budget 
proved to be the most unpopular ever proposed, and after 
the defeat of Locke King’s BiR by a majority of two to one, 
produced by the absence of the Tories and the combined 
presence of Radicals and Roman Catholics, the Whig Govern- 
ment was extinguished. 

Lord John did well when he resigned, and he would have 
done better if he had resolutely refused to return to office. 

His subseqnent career has been a continued series of blunders, 
mortifications, and disgraces. How the negotiation failed 
between him and Graham and the Peelites I do not under- 
stand. The difference on Papal Aggression could have been 
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no serious obstacle, if they had cordially 'iiished to coalesce 
John Eussell, to ret un the premiership, must ha\e wr^hed 
to ha\e the leading Peehtes for colleagues; but I suspect the) 
had a notion that, strengthened by the Radicals, they might 
soon be able to form a government of their own, with Graham 
at the head of it They strangely miscalculated the feelings 
of the English nation. By making a defence of the Pope 
their pretence, they have ruined their popularity, and, if a 
dissolution of Farhament were now to take place, most of 
them would lose their seats. Lord Stanley, as soon as he 
can get rid of the millstone of Protection, will swim into 
office. The Whigs, I am grieved to say, excite the contempt 
of their friends and the compassion of their opponents Poor 
Lord John, after his blustering letter to the Bishop of Durham 
and bragging speech respecting what he would do against 
Pins IX , has given an immedicable wound to his reputation 
by his miserable Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. 

He has hurt himself still more with all who understand the 
subject by the scheme he has propounded in the Hou«e 
of Commons for reforming the Court of Chancery This 
h IS been more iiuiversally and deeply condemned than anj 
measure I have ever known brought fonvard by any Govern- 
ment It rmns the office of Chancellor, damages that of 
ilaster of the Rolls, and would greatly obstruct the progress of 
business both in the Court of Chancery and in the Hou^e of 
Lords Xo one know& who is the author of the Bill I never 
was consulted about it, nor will anyone else acknowledge any 
acquaintance with it Here lies a great defect m I^rd John 
Russell’s character as a statesman, which has got him, and 
will get him, into many scrapes. He acts in important 
matters with which he is imperfectly acquainted without 
consulting anyone, although he has valuable and friendl) 
information and advice within his reach. 

His only hope now is to please the Radicals bj promising 
a new Reform Bill for next session of Parhiment. I am 
greatly mistaken if this succeeds He must again pa®*! 
through Opposition before he <Mn recover as a Prime 

Jlinister. 

I have finished a very hbonous circmt, and having been 
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ibove a year in office, I may be considered fully initiated as CH. 
Chief Justice. I had to try two murderers in Essex, who . ^ 
have been since executed. Their guilt was clear, and I had ■ 
no uneasy thoughts about them from the time when they 
were sentenced, but I felt much anxiety during the trials ; 
and when I put on the black cap my nerves were by no 
means firm. 

I went the Home circuit as Chief Justice exactly forty- 
three years after having joined it as a junior barrister. Alas! 
the whole generation of barristers I had left upon it had 
long been swept away. I cannot say that I found superior 
genius, learning, or eloquence among their successors. The 
present leaders are great bores. But I got on with them 
tolerably well an^, without any quarrel with them, con- 
siderably improved their style of doing business. 

Wonderful revolution I I went to and returned from 
every place by railroad, except that, when all was over, I rode 
home on horseback from Elingston through Kichmond Park. 

I again had Baron Parke for my colleague. 

I expect to hear little else talked of for the next five 
months but the Exhibition. Unfortunately, the Crystal 
Palace stands before my windows, and the neighbourhood is 
already infested by mobs, day and night. 

May 8. — ^News arrived to-day of the death of Lord 
Cottenham near Lucca. About a fortnight before him died 
Lord Langdale, who, if not a great judge, was a most 
amiable and excellent man, and a most sincere and zealous 
law-reformer. 

It is rather a melancholy reflection to me, that of the 
three peers made together in January 1836, I alone survive. 

Of the evanescence of the portion of my career which yet 
remains I am frequently reminded by the rapid dropping off 
of my contemporaries and juniors. I can only pray to heaven 
to enable me to perform usefully and respectably the duties 
of my station while life and strength are vouchsafed to me, 
and to fit me for the awful change into another state of 
existence which must at no great distance await me. 

May 23.— I have been all day in the Crystal Palace, the 
Great Exhibition of 1851. The wonderful success of this 

VOL. II. U 
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project has made us forget Papal Aggression, Lord John 
Russell^s defeats, and all the topics Trhieh ha\e successuely 
agitated the public mind during the hst six months I was 
at first a strong anti exhibitionist, and made myself very ob- 
noxious by denouncing in the House of Lords the proposed 
desecration of Hyde Park But there is no denying that the 
Exhibition has turned out one of the wonders of the world 
Since the dispersion of mankind at Babel there never has 
been such a leunion, and we have the produce of nature 
and of art from every part of the planet which we inhabit 
It retdly will form an era in the history of our species 

W e are invited to the Queen s fancj ball on the 13th of 
June, when we are all to appear in the characters or costume 
of the reign of Charles II I am to go as Sir jMatthew Hale, 
Chief Justice , and I am now much occupied in considering 
my dres^J , that is to say, which robes I should wear — 
'scarlet, purple or black ^ The only new articles I shall have 
to order are my black velvet coif, a beard with moustaches, 
and a pair of shoes with red heels and red rosettes 

This slight deviation from the politico-professional high 
road may cause some regret to iny grandchildren that I do 
not wander more into the byways of private life I may now 
mention some of ‘ grandpapa s ’ habits I never nse in the 
mormng to study, hut get up to read the newspaper By 
half-past eight we have prayers, and all breakfast together 
Next I mount my horce to ride down toB estmiosterthrough 
Kensington Gardens, Hjde Park, Constitution Hill, the JIall, 
or Birdcage Walk, my dear daughter A I iry generally accom- 
panying me I am the first in the judges^ robing-room In 
drop my lagging puisnes, and, after a little fnendlj gossip, 
we take our places on the bench Here we sit from a few 
minutes past ten till about half past four I go to the 
House of Lords when it «xts, coutmumg there till between 
SIX and seven, when their lord«htps generally adjourn I 
walk or ride home, and have a mutton chop or some such 
repast read) for me, never taking above two glasses of wine 
About cigbt the whole family meet at tea, a most delightful 
meal I hate great dinners, although I am obliged to suIh 
mit to them sometimes, both at home and abroad In <ho 
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■evening I VTite jndgmenis or loolc into the Crown or Special c 
•papers for tlie following day, going to bed about one. 

During tbe Nisi Prius sittings, I am obliged to start 
lialf an hour earlier,-'’ and I am sometimes kept in court to a 
late hour, but there is less extra-curial drudger}’. Upon tlie 
•circuit the duty is often ^’ery severe, but I alwaj^s contrive to 
have a little walk before breakfast, and if I feast one day, 1 
fast the next. I have great reason to bless God that my 
life upon the whole is a very agreeable one. 

I regret that I have now very little leisure for miscellam'- 
•ous reading, and I fear my literary labours arc at an end. 
Nevertheless, I have finished the lives of Kenyon, hlllen- 
borough and Tenterden, which I shall keep by me in IMS. 

Jmie 1. — Had a long conversation yesterday in tlui 
Crystal Palace with Sir .lames Graham. He began with 
■congratulating me on my ‘brilliant success’ as Chief Justice, 
which he extolled rather extravagantly. I lamented that 
he was not serving his country as a Minister of the Crown. 

He attempted an explanation of his conduct, which was not 
quite satisfactory. I cannot account for the part he is play- 
ing, either on the principles of patriotism or selfishness. 
Although he said he should be wilhng to serve under Lord 
John if they could agree, I suspect that he loolcs forward to 
the premiership. IMeanwhile he pleases no party, and is a 
mere isolated individual. He praises the excellent good 
sense of the people, which he says renders the form of govern- 
ment in this country of less importance, while he admits that 
the present extreme weakness of the jMinistry endangers the 
throne. 

The most amusing topic about to^vn now is the Lord 
Chancellor’s opposition to a Government Bill which, at the 
request of the Prime ]\Iinister, I had introduced into the 
House of Lords, for the registration of deeds. There has 
been nothing like this since Thurlow opposed Pitt’s Bill for 
41 sinking fund to pay off the National Debt. We are to 

* Nisi Prius sittings then began at half-past nine, but I -was soon after 
•obliged to postpone them till ten. The courts at Westminster used to sit 
:at seven in the morning and rise at twelve. In another generation I 
.suppose they ■uull sit at twelve and rise .at seven. 

. V 2 
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P have another tussle on Tuesday evening, and much sport is 
_ expected Our present Chancellor is almost as great an anti- 
'll reformer as Lord Eldon 

Iff — lesteiday was the last day of Trinity Tenn, 
and my court sat till past ten at night, the most arduous 
duty I have ever had to perform, my mind being continu- 
ously and intensely at work above twelve hours During this 
time we disposed of as many cases as would occupy some 
courts for a twelvemonth The state of business is \ery 
satisfactory, as we haae cleared off the Crown paper and the 
Special paper and the new trials and all the rules which 
were pending Jso complaints reach me of any want of 
patience The great thing is to find out the real question to 
be considered, and to keep the connsel close up to it The 
fact being known and felt that I can make it disagreeable 
for counsel to ‘^peak nonsense, much le^ss nonsense is spoken 
In Banco there is very little time wasted, and the practice at 
Nisi Prius has been much improved, although it still wants 
improvement 

I have earned through the Lords two veiy important Bills 
respecting the Criminal law The Kegi-^tration Bill,iiotwit& 
standing the obstruction of the Lord Chancellor, is likely to 
pass, and ought to immortalise me ® 

The great controversy now is upon the Evidence Bill, 
allowing the p irties to be examined against and for them- 
selves Brougham introduced the Bill It is opposed, as 
might be expected, by the Lord Chancellor If it pa'^^es, it 
will create a new era in the administration of justice in thi*: 
country I support it, and I think it mil be earned, although 
all the Common I^w judges, ^vlth one exception, are ho tilc 
to it 

July 1 — Having presided to-day in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench at Guildhall, and solemnly ‘sentenced a man conneted 
before me for obtaining money by false pn fences m cheating 
at cards, I de'icended from my tribunal, walked to I ondon 
Bridge, embarked in a steamer, and was cirrio<l m her thence 
to estminster Bridge for the sum of one penny sterling 

• Tic Rill i)as«c<i tbe Lords bat was lost H t!o Jneffidcoc/ ot 
GoTeromeat la the Conxmons. 
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She crowded with docent-loi'kiu!' peojtle of the lower 
<'rdor. Having huuled. I ent<‘red the ]lott>e of l,ord}< nnd 
there made a ^jx-eeh upon the Patent Law, which \va'^ well 
I'coeived. I ]>ropo>-ed and carried a clan.'-'e allowitig courts 
of t'omnion Law to grant an injunction against tlu' infringe- 
ment of a patent. Thi< is a great era in the history of our 
jurisprudence. 'J’he ah<)liiion of ilu* t'ourt of ('haneery, or 
what is called ‘the \miver.-'al Lision of Law and hapiity,’ I 
consider nonsense. 'I’hcre must he a peiudiar jurisdiction to 
enforce the ])erfonnance of trusts, nud to disjto.-e. of suits to 
which there ar»* numerous parties with di'-tinet interests. 
Where the judgt‘ is himself to ileeide fact as w(‘ll as law, the. 
pr*.»cednro must hi* ditVereiil from what it i^-- where the law i.s 
decided by ih.e jutlge and the fact hy (he jury. And in a 
country where, from the ipiamity of husine--, tlu're umst he 
many courts, it is much better that one da'-s of catiscs should 
be assigned to one court, and another to ;> (hTtcn'ut court, 
lint every cause shoidd begin and he finally fletermined 
before the .-ame court in whieh it properly begin. 'I’lie e.xisting 
practice with respect to the infringement of patents and the 
infringement of copyright and similar ease> — of being obliged 
to in-gin hy tiling a hill in equity for an injunction ; then 
being sent to a court of law to try an action ; then logo back 
to the Court of Itcjuitj* ; employing two sets of coimsol, and 
conducting two suits in two difTcrt-nt courts for the same 
grievance — were it not. for ‘damned oust oni,’ which reconciles 
us to all enormities, would he considered most oppressive and 
most disgraceful. I have now got in the fine end of the 
wedge. Xe.xt session I shall bring in a P»ill fo give to courts 
of law a general power of granting injunctions in all similar 
oases." 

July 14. — . . . I have hitherto successfully struggled 
for the true principles on which legid reform should be con- 
ducted. There is now a class ofpev.sL/iL-ts wlio maintain that 
‘ whatever is, is wrong.’ They think that all disputes may 
be settled hy calling the parties before the judge and sum- 

• Scj>iemhcr\?>(!>0. — This was cfTectcd by tlie Common Law Procedure 
Act, 1864. I tried last session o£ Parliament to c.arry out tho principle to .all 
its legitimate consequences, but I was defeated. 
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ui'inly deciding after the fashion of a Turkish Kadi I shall 
continue to stand up for * special pleading ’ — i e a written 
^ statement of the claim and the defence, evolving the questions 
of fact or of law to be decided bj the jury and the judge 
No doubt this art has been dreadfully perverted, and much 
labour will be required to simplify and improve it 

August 25 — The Western circuit is o^er, and I am a 
freeman till November I have had for my brother judge 
Coleridge, who is very amiable and agreeable, and has a 
good notion of law We had no bard work on the cireint, 
crime being diminished by plenty of employment, good wages 
md cheap provisions — the result of free trade — and the civil 
business being curtailed partly by the county courts — stiU 
more, I think, by the Great Exlubition of 1851 Diverting 
into another channel the nils which otherwise would have 
irrigated btigation, and affording excitement of another sort, 
the Exhibition prevents people from quarrelling with their 
neighbours 

To-morrow morning I sail for Antwerp with my wife and 
three of my daughters on our way to Florence 

I have to record a meeting with my immediate pre- 
decessor a few weeks ago I had never seen him since his 
first attack of illness In accordance with his enthusiastic 
temperament, he strongly di'sapprov ed of any legislation to 
resent the ‘ Papal Aggression,’ and considered it inconsistent 
with the principles of religious liberty to complain of PiO 
Nono parcelling out England into dioceses and establi'shing 
a Roman hierarchy in this kingdom mthont the consent of 
the civil magistrate He wished to have made a speech 
upon the subject, but this Sir Benjamin Brodie and hi3 
medical advisers would not permit, as the excitement would 
probably have brought on another paralytic seizure How 
ever, m the debate on the second reading of the Bill, soon 
after the conclusion of Lord Aberdeen’s speech lamenting 
the absence of the late Cliief Justice of the Queen’s Benci, 

‘ whose mild wisdom would have made a great impression otv 
your lordships,’ Denman hi rn self, supported by Jxtrd 
eagle, entered the house, and took his seat on tiic vvoo "ac 
be-^ide the Lord Chancellor— but lie had onlj come to trj 
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to pair ofif, and, if he could not, to give liis proxy to be used 
in the division against the Bill. While I was working up my 
resolution to go and speak to him, he withdrew from the 
House, still supported by Lord Monteagle. I followed him, 
and saw him slowly and painfully descending the steps 
which lead lo the room of the Clerk of the Papers. When 
he had entered it to sign his proxy, I shook hands ^vith 
him, and he received me very graciously. Brougham had 
told me that he now entertained perfect goodwill towards me, 
and rejoiced in my success as Chief Justice. I found his 
featimes unchanged, and his articulation tolerably distinct, 
but he had a very imperfect use of his limbs. Having con- 
versed with him a few minutes, I bade him a last adieu. 

I wish I could get rid of my circuits, of which I am 
heai’tily sick. I have no taste for the pleasure which j\Ir. 
Justice Allan Park relished so intensely to the last portion of 
his existence, in meeting the sheriff and being trumpeted into 
the assize town ; in walking up a cathedral clothed in scarlet, 
under the gaze of boys and old women; or in lecturing the 
grand jmy ; and my spirit almost dies away when I think 
that I am to pass the remainder of my days in hearing 
witnesses swear that the house was all secure when they 
went to bed, and next, morning they discovered that the 
window had been broken and their bacon was gone. But I 
ought not to grumble ! What luck for me to practise at the 
bar in its prosperous days — and to be now in the certain 
receipt of 8,000^. a year official income ! In spite of the 
efforts of Cobden and Bright, seconded by the discontented 
Protectionist squires who wished to cut me down according 
to the price of corn, the Bill has passed and received the 
Eoyal assent by which the Chief Justice’s salary is fixed at 
this sum from the death of Lord Tenterden. Lord John 
bargained with me that I was to be contented with 2,000L a 
year less than the Parliamentary salary, as Denman had 
been.® I said I was satisfied so that the arrangement should 
be sanctioned by Act of Parliament, but I would not stand 
an abatement depending upon the pleasure of the executive 
Government. 

® The salar}^ liad been 10,000Z. a year — Ed. 
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For the next tivo months 1 shall have my mind filled 
with rivers and moimtams, pictures and statues. Florence 
IS our destination, and I am not Trithout hope that I may see 
Eome and Naples. Heaven protect me and tho^e who are 
dear to me in our travels, and bring us back m safety to our 
native land ! 

Letter to Sir George Campbell. 

Rome October 7, 1851. 

My dear Brother, . . . We are still going on prosper- 
ously. On jMonday September 29th we went to Leghorn 
and embarked in the Neapolitan steamer * Vesuvio,’ which 
arrived next morning at Civita Vecchia, and the following 
day landed us at Naples. There we spent three days most 
delightfully, visiting Herculaneum, Pompeii, etc. We had 
no earthquake, and Vesuvius would not throw out flames to 
frighten us, but smoked very quietly, like the rest of the 
inhabitants, Naples certainly is the most wonderful place 
m the world. ‘ Vedi Napoli e poi mnon.’ We left it most 
reluctantly on Saturday morning, and late at night reached 
Terracina, not without apprehension of banditti. Next morn- 
ing we posted at a rapid rate through the Pontine Marshes 
and arrived here in the afternoon in time to say our prayers 
before the high altar of St. PetePs. 

I never worked harder than during the last three dajs 
and we already know more of the ‘ Eternal City ’ than we 
should learn by reading about it for sev en years. iVIy greatest 
exploit was, not going into the ball of St, Peter’s, which I 
did this morning, but having in the evening an audience of 
the Pope and taking him to task for his anathema against 
the Irish colleges. I was told that he would consider it a 
slight if I did not pay my re^pects to him. Accordingly I 
intimated to his Chamberlain my desire of an audience, and I 
was invited to attend at the Vatican this ev ening at six o’clock. 
He received me in his privaite room, dressed in vrhite flannel 
like a monk, seated at a table with c,indles upon it. lie 
rose, and when I had made my bow he sat dovni and desired 
me to be seated on a stool near him. Tliere was no one 
elso present. He was exceedingly good-humoured, and we 
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immediately fell into familinv eonvevpation, not in the royal 
i^tyle of (jnoFtion and answer, bnt each chatting as to an 
ei}na1. After .‘^ome small-talk about my tour and my judicial 
duties, he thanked me for o))posing the timendmcnl to the 
diplomatic Kelations Hill hirbidding his lloline.-'S to send an 
<’celes{astic as timbassador to England, anti said he was told 
the ICnglish believed he wished to ('at them tdl up. I told 
him 1 hoped there might still bean r n(ni if coni i(dv helve ocn 
tlie t’onrt of Ivomc and the Court of London. lie observed 
liberally that angry feelings <»n both sides wmild die away. 
1 then got n])on the (bKllcs-^ colleges, and, asserting that 
I’arliament sincerely wisht'd them for the benefit of the 
Catholics and desired to guard the faith as well as the 
morals of the Catholic youth to be educated there, expressed 
deep ri'grt't that they did not meet tlu' ajiprobation of his 
Ibdiut'ss. He math' but a jioor defence, obsi'rving that they 
were afniid to trust- to any jirofessors who wert' not Catholic, 
lie added that thev were trving to e>lablish a Catholic 
University in Ireland, but he doubted much wliether they 
had the means. He then courteously bade nu' adieu and I 
retired. 

We have had lovely weather lu're, and 1 am persuaded 
the air is as whoh'some tis on the banks of the Eden. . . . 


Journal. 

Sti'othedeii House: Kovemher .30. — 1 cannot say that 
I am by any means as well pleased to be upon my tribunal 
in ermine robes as I was to be upon the box of my travel- 
ling carriage wearing a wide-awake ; but T took to business 
naturally enough, and got, through the term with comfort. 
I have since made my first appearance in the Central 
Criminal Coiu't, where, it is said, the Chief Justice of Eng- 
land is expected to attend to try ‘ great murders ; ’ but I 
shall not suffer myself to be dragged speedily there again. 
I am now sitting at Nisi Prius, working the new Act which 
permits the parties in a cause to give evidence for themselves. 
It has made a very inauspicious start , — one party, if not both 
parties, having hitherto been forsworn in every cause. But 
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I still hope that it may operate favourably for the elucidation 
of truth. One unfavourable effect it will permanently have, — 
to increase the labour of the judge j for trials must last much 
longer, the new fashion being in every case to examine the 
plaintiff and defendant plus all the witnesses on both sides 
who would have been examined under the old regime.^ 

* October 1856. — Tlie Bill has since Been made to work most admirably; 
all mankind praise it, 
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a new constitution for the purpose of perpetuating bondage 

f^rance. But he says that he gives the French people 
‘ universal suffrage/ I am rather pleased with this bitter 
irony. Fully convinced that anarchy or military despotism 
must be the result of universal suffrage wherever established, 
I like to see it so prominently brought into disgrace and 
ridicule. The disposition to tamper with our mired consti- 
tution will thus receive a salutary check, and our children 
may continue to enjoy the combined blessings of political 
freedom and social order. 

December 27. — ha\e coup d^&tat at home which 
causes nearly as great a sensation as the new Beiolution in 
France — the expulsion of Palmerston from the Cabinet. 
The real facts are not yet known, but the presumption is 
strongly against Lord John Eussell. 'WTiether justiBable or 
not, he has done an act which will certainly precipitate his 
own fall. The Peehtes stand aloof, and, without any coun- 
tervailing accession of strength, I hardly see how he can 
decently propose to meet Parliament. 

Letter to Sir Geoige Campbell. 

Strathcden House 
hvLuHay night, Jaanarj 18, 1852 

My dear Brother, ... On Thursday I dined in company 
with Thiers in a party of fii e, and sat next him four hours. 
He was very entertaining in his account of his captivity at 
Ham, and other adventures. He seems to think there would 
not have been much harm in the coup d^etai, if it had been 
hts. Indeed, m his History he justifies eieiy coup d^ilal 
and revolution in France for sixty years, and he has now no 
right to complain. He is going to take a hou«e near us, and 
to employ himself in continuing his History. He wiU not by 
any means have so good a reception here as Gau:ot had. 

JournaL 

February 15 .— Parliament has met; we have had ex- 
planiitions about our coup (iVfaf, and poor Palmerston for 
the nonce seems to be undone. He committed an egregious 
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blunder by qunrrelbug oii mi occjipiun wlicn ho could ncilhcr 
have the syiupidhics of ihc Radienls iior of any oilier party 
in his favour. Ix>rd ,Tohn dexterously seii^od the critical 
moment for action, and securely got rid of a formidable rival. 

Stninge infatuation that Palmerston should not, have 
foreseen the unpopularity he must, incur by taking part with 
abfioliifism in h'rance, after having been so long the lender of 
liberalism over the whole, continent, of ICurope ! Lord .Tohn 
has considerjibly raised his character for boldness, but. difii- 
culties so multiply around him that I do not see how he can 
stand. The Protectionists arc becoming formidable by 
discarding Protection. Luckily for them the price of corn 
rises and the fanners are less discontented. jMotions uncon- 
nected with Protection are to be made, upon which Ministers 
may be left in a minority. Should t his hajipen, we may have a 
new Cabinet and a new Parliament any day. Lord Derby now 
declares that he is ready with his list to present to the Queen 
whenever she may be gniciously pleased to send for him, 
although he failed so sadly when he was last sent for. 

Brougham and Lyndhurst have entered into a combina- 
tion to harass the Chancellor, and they keep iip a cross fire 
upon him ever}' night. With very little inclination to in- 
terfere, I have been obliged once or twice to come to the 
rescue. They may wish to have him back again, if the 
Great Seal should be delivered to ‘ the flippant and conceited’ 
Sugden. 

February 24 . — To ‘the flippant and conceited Sugden ’ 
in a very few hours the Great Seal will be delivered. 
Lord Derby’s administration is formed, and Sugden is liis 
Chancellor. No one can blame this appointment. Si/gden, 
notwithstanding his disagreeable qualities, ha.s well earned 
his advancement, and I make no doubt that he will reputably 
execute the duties of his office. What, fun we i-.haJI have in 
the sparring matches between him and Brougham ! 

T must say that I rejoice in the change of Govf;rnmenf. 
For the sake of Lord John himself and of hi- party, the event 
is a happy one. The longer he remained in office the deeper 
he was getting into disgrace. Parliament and tbe country 
are for the present sick of him, and it is only by a course -- 
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opposition that he can be again set up in the world. Hetn- 
buta\e justice had decreed that he should fall by the hand 
of Palmerston. The I'oreign Secretary was wrong in the 
quarrel about Louis Napoleon, and the Premier dexterously 
laid hold of the opportunity to get nd of a n\al; but his 
triumph has been shortlived, and the multitude now saj, 
‘ Sawed him right.’ 

We are at present made infinitely merry by the list of 
the Derby Cabinet A jMinistry of such ob'^ciire and weak 
and incompetent men never existed in England before. I 
am afraid that the performers may be laughed off the stage 
before the busmess of the piece properly begins. This would 
be a great public calamity, for a disgraceful breakdown of the 
Protectionists would make the Radicals more encroaching 
and more dangerous What I wish is to see Lord Derby 
fairly try to carry Protection, that he should be beaten, and 
that a strong Liberal Government should then he formed 
consisting of Whigs, Peelites, and even a small sprinkling of 
Radicals — ^with Lord John, or perhaps rather Palmerston, at 
the head of it. If we are to have war, the latter would be 
far the fitter JMinister. The old Whig aristocracy I presume 
would prefer a Russell ; but Palmerston, notwithstanding his 
late hallucination about Louis Napoleon, is considerably more 
popular in House of Commons 

Lord Lanodowne’s valedictory address to the House of 
Lords last night was one of the most graceful and touching 
oratorical exhibitions I ever witnessed. I could not refrain 
from saying to him that I had gone on admiring him more 
and more as our leader down to the present hour. He gave 
some good advice to the Peers — that, besides being mild and 
courteous, they must be more energetic and enterpnsing, so 
as to fill a larger space in the public eye, or they will soon 
be superseded and forgotten. We Peers ought to hold our 
heads an inch higher at present, as we are for a while to have 
the Premier amongst us He certainly is the most stirniig 
orator now in either House, and there is abundance of talent 
among us if it were properly developed. 

Unfortunately, in a few days I go on the circuit, and I 
shall lose all the fun of the inauguration of theProtcctionists 
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and of tlie denunciations into which they will be forced against 
Free Trade. 

What is Lord Chancellor Sugden to say to the proposed 
‘ fusion of Law and Equity ' (about which the House of 
Commons is now quite mad), considering that no longer ago 
than last session, being examined before a Committee of the 
Commons, he declared that the present system of proceeding 
in the Court of Chancery is a piece of absolute perfection ? 
So thought Cottenhain, who never could be made to oppose 
the ‘ hourly warrants ’ in the Master’s office ; ^ but the rage for 
Equity reform had not then begun, and now it threatens all 
our judicial institutions with subversion. 

February 28. — I heard the Earl of Derby’s expos6 of the 
principles on which he means to govern. A few mmutes 
before he rose I met him in the robing-room, and, shaking 
hands with him, wished him joy. He said (and I believe he 
was sincere for the moment) that ‘ he was much more to be 
pitied than congratulated.’ He danced his hornpipe among 
burning ploughshares with considerable dexterity and felicity. 
But he cannot keep it up long. The nation has practically 
tasted the sweets of Free Trade, and never will again endure 
monopoly. It is idle for him to say that, although his own 
•opinion is for Protection, he will be governed by the opinion 
of the public. If upon a dissolution of Parliament he is left 
in a minority on the Corn Law question, he cannot continue 
in office, abandoning Protection ; and if he makes the attempt 
he will be turned out with unmixed disgrace. 

April 14. — I have gone another circuit, and Easter Term 
begins to-morrow. At Aylesbury, my first assize town, I had 
a brush with a Eoman Catholic sheriff which has been much 
discussed in the newspapers. He had written to me that he 
did not mean to appoint any chaplain, and I had told bim 
I wished him to do nothing which should be at all disagree- 
able to him on the score of religion. "When I first met 
him, and we entered his carriage while the trumpeters were 

* This refers to the usage in the Master’s office, according to which the 
Master who was the judge could never devote more than one hour any one 
■day to the same cause, so that suits that might have been terminated in a 
few days, lasted many years. 
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\ blowing, I was surprised to see a person jump in after ns 
in the costume of a ftoman Catholic priest. Before I had 
52. any time to collect my thoughts, the door was shut and the 
horses moved on. At the judges’ lodgings I found that this 
was a 'perverted clergyman of the Church of England, who 
had gone over to Borne. I intimated to the sheriff that, 
although he was not bound to appoint a Protestant chaplain 
for us, and he was at liberty to appoint a Eoman Catholic 
priest to minister to himself, I could not recognise this 
priest as the person who was to officiate as chaplain to the 
judges of the assize, and therefore I must decline his pre- 
sence in the carriage, and he must not sit by me in his can- 
onicals in court. I explained the matter to the grand jury, 
who unanimously thanked me for what I had done. The 
proceeding was fully reported in the newspapers, and was 
the subject of innumerable commentaries, generally taking 
part with the Chief Justice. Thereupon a Eoman Catholic 
conclave was held, and Cardinal Wiseman wrote a long 
letter to me in the name of the sheriff, which I answered, 
to the great amusement of the public.^ 

In several counties I did all the duty of the assizes sin- 
gle-handed, my colleague Crompton, the new judge, having 
been taken ill, and obliged to return to London. At Buiy 
St, Edmunds I had thrice to pass sentence of death in 
murders by stabbing and by poisoning. This is very 
nervous work, unless the cases are characterised by great 
atrocity, and rest upon evidence free from all manner of 
doiibL Then I perform my part in the administration of 
the criminal law with as little concern as Galcraft the 
executioner. The most painful of all cases to me are 
charges against young women for the mtirder of their ille- 
gitimate children, secretly bom. Here the inequality of the 
sexes appears very striking. I always tell the jury that the 
tests of the child being bora alive are very uncertain, and 
tbat marks upon the child may be attributed to accidents in 
the delivery. These charges of murder I really believe are 
generally unfounded. Where there has been a mere conceal'- 
vnentt I give a very short imprisonment without hard labour. 

* See the ‘ Tiaca ’ of March IStli. 
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I was glad to observe that the Acts wliicli I passed last 
session for the improvement of the criminal law worked well, 
and this is allowed even by my brother judges who opposed 
them. E.g. by the old common law an indictment for murder 
was required to specify the manner in which the murder was 
committed; hence often a great multiplication of counts 
describing it in different ways ; and sometimes an acquittal, 
because the evidence showed it to be different from aii}^ of 
those specified. Now it is enough for the indictment to 
allege tliat the prisoner ‘ feloniously and of his malice afore- 
said murdered the deceased.’ The prior proceedings before 
the coroner and the magistrates always fully inform the 
prisoner of the charge he has to answer. 

I found Parliament, on my return to Tjondon, in a very 
queer state, both Protectionists and Free-traders having 
come to the agreement that there shall be no party divisions 
tliis session, and that there shall be a dissolution qicam 
iprhnum. 

I doubt whether ‘ Sug,’ the new Chancellor,^ is likely to 
go on as well as I exjDCcted. Not^vithstanding my sincere 
desire to co-operate with him cordially in all matters con- 
nected with the law, I had a quarrel with him the first night 
we met in the House of Lords, which originated in my 
merely suggesting an amendment (the more effectually to 
gain his object) in a clause of an Act of Parliament about 
the execution of wills. They circulate an anecdote of him 
which if true would be very much to his credit. Someone 
is supposed lately to have twitted him with being the son 
of a barber, whereupon he retorted, ‘Yes, but if you had 
been the son of a barber, you would have been a barber 
yourself.’ I don’t know how far his father would now be 
pleased to see him on the woolsack. The old gentleman 
said to Selwyn, the Queen’s Counsel, who told me, ‘ I tried 
my son Ned in my o\vn profession ; but unfortunately he 
has no genius for it, so I have been' obliged to put him as 
a pupil with Mr. Duval the conveyancer.’ 

Brougham has not yet had any open skirmish with the 
new Chancellor, but he privately complains to me verj 

^ Lord St. Leonards, 
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bitterly of his coxcombry, and there is suie fcoon to be 
mortal strife between them Lyndhnrst, near eighty, ha\ang 
^2 three years ago declared that he was speaking m public for 
the la t time, speaks every mght, and i!» a de\oted ally of 
the new Go-vernment Although in Peel s time he suddenly 
fiuiud out that ‘ Protection was all a humbug,’ he now says 
the same thing of Free Trade 

Apinl 22 — The Easter holidays are o\er, and Parliament 
has reassembled Lord Derby feels, and almost confesses, that 
Protection is for ever at an end, and the watchword by which 
he rallied his party will be heard no more He "^eems now 
to be about to adopt the cry of No Popery For this the 
indiscreet conduct of the Roman Catholics has gi\en too 
much cause All over England, and still more in Scotland, 
Protestant feeling, e\ en among the liber \1 and enlightened, 
has been e\oked in i manner quite unexampled for more 
than half a century At the ensiung elections candidates 
will be ’Very generally called upon to gne a pledge to 1016 
lor repealing the allowance to Alaynooth There is some 
plausioihty in the proposal, as this college produces nothing 
but bigotry and disloyalty But without Pi otcct ion I ap- 
prehend that the Derby Ministry cannot stand, whatever 
difficulty there may be in forming another Although the 
public be rither sick of I^ord John and his ^Ihigs, some 
other combination will be formed which nill be preferred to 
the apostate Protectionists They are so dreadfully open to 
reproach for their \ irulent abuse of poor Peel, who«e policy 
they adopt, that they mil be generally abused and (what is 
worse) laughed at ere a second Disraeli to arise to attack 
Disraeli the hirst, there would be such an encounter as the 
world ne\er witnessed since the da^s of the Titans I look 
on ^vath considerable indifference If the present men do 
not senoiisly attempt to interfere with Free Trade, thej can 
do little harm Tlie Tories ma} usefully remain m till a new 
wholesome Liberal parly is concocted m the crucible of 
Opposition 

May 7 —The subject which has lately engros ed all mj 
interest has been the preservation or pulling down of tbe 
Crystal Palace This wiU hardly be kmown to pos.torit\, but 
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formally months it has filled a large space in the public eye. 
I have been the leader of the pidlinff-doion faction, and our 
triumph has covered me with gloi\y, although I have been 
scurrilously abused in the newspapers, and at all the public 
meetings which have been held to agitate for a breach of 
the national good faith, and the jierpet nation of an intolerable 
nuisance. 

21. — I have been presiding at tin* anniver.<ary dinner 
of the Literary I'und, surrounded by almost, the whole corpt^ 
diplomdfiqtic and many of the most eminent of my conntr}'- 
men. I remember well that, exactly fifty-four years ago, when 
I was eighteen years of age, and just come to London as private 
tutor to dame.s Wi'dderburn ^^'ebstcr, 1 had the present of a 
ticket, to dine at an early anniversary of the institution. 
This was not nearly equal in splendour to the last, but. it 
seemed to me wonderfully grand. The first iNIarqui.s of 
Bute presided, and 1 thought I had as little chance to succeed 
him in the chair of the Literaiy I'und as to be King of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

I have since been sitting as Chief Jxistice, with IMibnan 
the Dean of St. Paufs, and Grote the historian of Greece, a.s 
iny puisnes, upon a grand question between the publishers 
nnd the retnil booksellers as to the right of the former to 
dictate a mvnimum qjvice at which new books are to be 
sold by the latter to their customers. IMacaulay and all 
the great literarj^ men have taken a lively interest in the 
•controvers 3 \ The hearing took place at Stratheden House, 
our court sitting foribus aqDertis, and attended by re- 
porters. The judgment which I delivered in favoiu' of free 
trade in books will be a curious document two hundred years 
hence, illustrating the maimer in which Imowledge was cir- 
•culated in the reign of Queen Victoria. I never took such 
pains with any judgment to be delivered in Westminster 
Hall. 

Jfline 28. — Parliament is to be prorogued on Thursday, 
.and dissolved the same evening. The session has been very 
unexciting in the Lords. It was thought that the reign of 
Sugdeu was to be suddenly cut short by ‘ that fell Serjeant 
Heath,’ but he has had a wonderful recovery, and he is now 
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in full vigour. After a few smart brushes with him/ we have- 
become apparently good friends, and I am sure I bear him 
no malice. He is undoubtedly a great master of his judicial 
work. 

I have a real admiration of Lord Derby's oratorical powers 
and of his intellectual acumen. A profound statesman he 
is not, and I do not believe that he will have more than a 
taste of premiership. He appears to much advantage in 
comparison with his colleagues, who in the House of Lords 
are laughably bad. If there were the means of forming a 
new Government, there must be an immediate change ; but 
the Derbyites may go on till they get into some scrape 
which will make the existing Government worse than no 
Government at all, 

ffartrigge : Augvst 28. — Soon after these speculations, 
it was thought that my career was closed. Detuming on 
horseback from Guildhall, my horse took fright on Southwark 
Bridge, reared and dashed me against the pavement. WTien 
I recovered my senses I was put into a cab and carried home 
to Stratheden House. I received a cut on my head three 
inches long, and some very serious contusions on the shoulder 
and ribs. My surgeon told me I must not go into court or 
attend to business for some weeks, but next morning at balf- 
past nine I was again upon the bench at Guildhall, to the 
great surprise and dismay of Jlr. Attorney-General, who for 
a space had considered himself Chief Justice. I did an 
imprudent thing, but I avoided the exaggerations which 
would have gone forth of the damage the Chief Justice had 
sustained. I got through my special juries, and on Saturday 
July 3rd I was at York ou the arduous undertaking of going 
the northern circuit as senior Judge. 

I spent six weeks most laboriously, and I have not yet 
recovered from the horrors of the gaol at Liverpool, where I 
had to try 170 prisoners for grave offences, 150 haring lieen 
tried for minor offences at quarter sessions the week before 
we arrived there. Every night since I relumed home have 
I dreamed t}?at I had some shocking criminal case fjefore 
me, and when awaking I 'have long doubted whether the 
evidence and speeches I had been listening to were real or 


run Noirnn-m* cincurr. 


iinngiuurv. Anxi'ni< alihl'^ innko a deep iinprci^.'jiuii on iho 
brain, and I >h<>n!ii not be ^urprii^od if iny last words worn. 
Hko l/*rd Trntrrdrn’s, * Now, gt'ntlonn'n of (lu* jury, yoii will 
considi'r of vonr Yordiot.' 

Ibit tlu' Xortbrrn rirouif was ni'l withotit its (///jv'nirnfs. 
Tlu‘ ootintry wa< lU'S so .‘•trango to mo as (o Lord t'hiof .Ins- 
tiro North in iho roign (»f t'harlos 11., wloui tho inhabitants 
<tf Northnmbrrk'.nd and < ‘umbcrland wtur oonsidorod nn- 
rivihVrd as North ATuorioan Lnlians. Still I mot with many 
now ohamotor,-, and 1 saw a grisat doal to (wcito and intorost. 
mo, I mtlior onvio<l tho Aiadthishop of York atid his 
Canons thoir Inxttrious indoh-not-. llrjo 1 had a dolighlftd 
visit from my wifo and daughtor, wim aoootnpaniod mo to 
Y'inyanl. wlowo wr woia* splondidly «‘ntortainod by tho 
Ma.njnis and Ma-rohioju-ss of Lomhuidorry. At Ihirhani 1 
fonnd my old friond tho Ihshop of hhtotor in rosidoiico as a 
prohondary. CV<* mot oordiaily, .and I iiad a vrry satisfactory 
dinnor frotnhim — nothing bring said alxmt thotiurham O.aso* 
or the powers of ('onvooation. 'I'ln^ t'orporation of Xow<’asllc 
cntorfainod tis fr(-r of exjimjsr while wo wore within their 
jurisdiction, and :it our departure: the Mayor, aooording to 
ancient usage, presented to me a gold .lacohus to buy a 
dagger with which 1 might defend myself fromSootiish free- 
hooters as T parsed along the hordiT. 1 paid a visit to the 
.Karl of Carlisle at Naworfh Castle, whioli lias been restored 
and reinstated as it stood in tlie days of ‘ Pjelted Will.’ Tail A 
the Lean of C'arlisle, g.avt* ns a splendid entertainment, and 
presented a rare, instanee of a Scotsman promoted in tlie 
Church of Kngland on account of his reputation as a classical 
scholar. This, however, he had acquired at Kalliol College, 
Oxford, not at. Aherdc.'on or St. Andrews. The most cere- 
monious reception I had was from the Karl of Lonsdale, at, 
Lowther Castle. On approaching his domains two grooms or 
25 f(?ueitr.s magnificently mounted presented themselves, and 
conducted me to the chateau. There I was treated as the 
representative of her Alajesty. 

There is no longer an hereditary Sheriff of Westmore- 
land, so that the judges are not now lodged and feasted, as 
* Tlie prc.sent Archbishop of Canterbury. — En. 
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formerly, in iVppIeby Gi«tIo. The last Earl of Thanet vras- 
_ the hst legitimate Tufton, and he left his immense estates 
2 to an lUcgitimatc son, created Sir Ilichard Tufton, Bart , m 
con'sideration of his surrendering lus claim to be sheriff, and 
consenting to the office being regulated by Act of Parliament* 
Neiertheless I liad a delightful stay at Appleby, which is a 
beautiful village instead of an assize town, and I alone in a 
few hours did nil the business of the county, civil and 
criininal, my brother judge being detained by a long trial 
at Carlisle. 

I had dreadful worh at Liverpool, sitting at the least 
nine hours a day, and then almost daily having a puhhc 
dinner. I should not have been able to stand it had I not 
risen early, and had a long walk every morning before break- 
fast. But this was only in the wide streetr, which are less 
odious than the suburbs of Liverpool How delighted w?s I 
when on the 22nd of August a railway train earned me ofiT 
to Preston, 1 shall never go the Korthem circmt again I 
hav e now ‘ run the gauntlet,’ hav mg gone a]l the six English 
circuits, and I can henceforth choo'je as I please, without any 
breach of etiquette I ought to express my gratitude to 
my colleague, my brother Wightman, who was exceedingly 
kind and attentiv e to me, and proved a very pleasant com- 
p iiiion, displaying stores of literature for which I had never 
given him credit. 

Travelling by Carlisle and Hawick, I reached this place- 
on hlonday the 23rd, and forgot all my troubles in the affec- 
tionate joy of my wife and children. Here I mean to 
remain quiet/y tiff £ am again called to London by my 
judicial duties I stand much in need of repose, and with 
repose I hope to be able again, to encounter the smoke of 
London and the noise of Westminster Hall 

Leptemh^r y. — I yesterday attended the assizes held at 
Jedburgh for the counties of Roxburgh, Selkirk, Peebles, and 
Berwick, which were all finished at a single sitting, there 
being no civil cause, and not more than half a dozen prisoners 
to be tried. As in duty bound, I attended the judges— 
Lord Ju«*tice Clerk and Lord Wood— at their levee and m 
court. A grind dinner I was to have giv en to them and the 
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bar this day has been defeated by a general dispersion last 
night, it nmst be ‘ sixty years ago ’ since I, a little boy on 
a visit to my imcle at Ancrum, came to Jedburgh to Avitness 
the grand spectacle of the judges entering the town to 
hold the assizes. They inspired me Avith admiration and 
awe. 

Stratheden House : Kovemher 18. — I am returned from 
the Duke of 'Wellington’s funeral, having attended it in state 
as Chief Justice of England. If not for my high office, I AA^as 
much envied for my manifold robes and my full-bottom Avig, 
which kept me comfortable Avhile others Avere penetrated 
by the cold blasts Avhich Avere raging around. Many genera- 
tions may pass aAAuy before there is again such a spectacle in 
England. 

December 18. — Lord Derby’s G-ovciamient is overihroAAui, 
and I rejoice. He has played a veiy undignified and very 
silly part. He ought to have stuck to Protection, Avhich he 
says he still belieA^es to be true policy, and, being beaten 
upon a vote to restore it, he Avould have fallen Avith honour. 
The hope of retaining office after abandoning Protection Avas 
a delusion. He and his Cabinet really seem to haA’e been led 
away by the absurd notion of Disraeli that a budget might be 
framed Avhich, keeping up the public revenue, Avould relieA^e 
some classes from taxation AA'ithout burtbening others. He 
has still great confidence in the belief that another Govern- 
ment cannot be formed. Sitting by him last night in the 
House of Commons, he said to me : ‘ 1 have been counting 
the members of the new Cabinet, and I make out that there 
must at least be thirty-tAvo.’ I asked him if he included the 
leaders of the Eadicals, Cobden and Bright. ‘ No,’ said be ; 

‘ they will make thhty-four.’ He Avas not Avithout hopes till 
the division Avas announced to him, when he exclaimed : ‘ Now 
we are properly smashed ; I must prepare for my journey to 
Osborne to resign.’ 

I enjoy the prospect of a strong and enlightened Govern- 
ment, and I am gratified by the poetical justice now executed 
on the vituperators of Peel. 

Truro cannot be reappointed, but Cran worth may make a 
very tolerable Chancellor, and I shall zealously support him'. 
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He is one of the most honourable as well as amiable of man* 
_ kind j and he has a good stock of common sense by which he 
2. may steer his way amid formidable di/BcuIties, 

Ahingei' Hall: December 26. — The new Ministry is 
formed, and Cranworth is Chancellor. His life must some 
day be written, and I should delight to do justice to his un- 
sullied honour, his warmth of heixrt, his instinctive rectitude 
of feeling, his legal acquirements, his patient industry and 
his devoted desire to do his duty- 

Having been here three days, I am going back to Xondqp* 
to witness the installation of Lord Aberdeen. Think of a 
Scotsman and a Presbyterian being Prime Minister in tbe^e 
days of Puseyism ! I hope his administration xvill be more 
quiet and more durable than was that of Lord Bute, the only 
other Scottish Premier we have had. Lord Derby, to his 
mortification, will find that the Cabinet instead of thirty-four 
consists of thirteen. That a good many of the excluded will 
be dissatisfied and vengefully inclined I doubt not. If the 
malcontents had had Palmerston for their leader, an oppor- 
tunity for doing mischief would probably have soon occurred ; 
but as he has at last accepted office, I think by themselves 
they will be innoxious. The Radicals were in great hopes 
that they were coming into power, and they look very sinister, 
but I trust they will be made to discover that they had 
greatly overrated their own importance. They have been for 
the last twenty years a very unreasonable and arrogant race, 
and we may now see a Liberal Government with suflBcient 
Conservative support to be able to disregard them. 

February I2y 185B, — I was amused by reeeiwng a cir- 
cular from the Earl of Aberdeen, the new head of the Liberal 
party, soliciting my attendance on the reassembling of 
Parliament. I sincerely wish well to bis administration. I 
really think that Liberal Cojiservatism is the true principle 
on which politics should now proceed. A pure despotism has 
been, established in France by universal suffrage, and free 
institutions seem to be of more value than the abstract right 
of every man to pop a voting paper into a ballot-box. 

My poor friend Eolfe seems likely to be badgered in a 
very ‘cruel manner between the three law lords, Brougham, 
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Truro and St. Leonards, and 1 almost tlnnk he wiVhcs lie ( 
were asrain a Viee-l'lianeellor or a Puisne Paron. 1 shall _I 
stand by him at the risk of jicrsnual con((>sts which 1 would 
rather now avoid. 

Fchrudvjf 28. — I served to-day on a Stdect Committee of 
the House of fiords, atl<-nded by the Lord Chancellor and 
four (‘x-('hanci'llors — Lord t'ranworih, Lord Lyndhurst, Lord 
Brougham, l^^wd Truro and Lord .'st. Leonards, h'ive holders 
of the Croat Seal I supjio'-e never nu't in deliberation before. 
The Miauble ’ is now very (*.\]iensive to the public, there 
being an extm outfit of 2,()()t)/. to each new (’haneellor, and 
a retiring jx'iision of d.OOOh a year to each ex-Chancellor. 

22. — 1 si'ldom tom-h on ilomcf-lie matters in my 
journal, but T canmd refrain from noticing tlu‘ vast enjoyment 
I have had in the safe return of my seeonil son from India, 
and the comfort I expect from his acting as my ‘ Associate * 
for the rest of my judicial life. He is handsome, well 
mannered, sprightly. int(‘l!igent, wtdl jirincipled and kind- 
hearted. . . . 

Ji'l'/ 1. — Lord Aberdec'u jirovi's to he a very indifTcrenl 
leader in the Lord«. Xever having been a member of the 
Lower House, he is not much of a didiater, and he is exceed- 
ingly unhandy in answering questions. But he has a repu- 
tation for honesty. ‘ They think him honest as they know 
he .s dull.’ 

The thanes fly from Derby, and now for the first time 
since I have been a Parliament man a Liberal Government 
has a steady majority in the House of Lords. 

I have steadily supported Tjord Aberdeen except in one 
debate, about ‘transportation,’ brought, on by Lord Grey, 
supported by the Derbyites. Notwithstanding my exertions 
on this occasion, the Government triumphed, and after the 
division Lord Derby looked like a dethroned sovereign. 

Letters to Sir George Campbell, 

Slrailieclcn House : Bimclay night, Julj' 3, 1863. 

]\Iy dear Brother, ... I am sitting at Guildhall, where I 
have the largest entry there has been for years, and I am 
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obliged to go to the House of Lords o^ ery evening to witch 
proceedings there, ind to protect my tittle thend Eolfe 
Upon the whole ho get^ on ^e^} well, but Su„deu would be 
too much for him in single Ivinded combat His chief 
failure is not keeping the hw officers of the Crown in due 
faubordmation The^ are allowed to cast off all allegiance 
to him, and to proceed in the Ifouse of Commons, m direct 
violation of his wishes This I ne\er would ha\e sub- 
mitted to 

The last di\ ision on the India Bill shows the Derbyites in 
such a, desperate condition that the session, as far as party 
struggles are concerned, may be considered over The 
prc‘?ent Government will go on smoothly, I should think, 
till the Reform Bill comes in next session At present 
we only think and talk of the Eastern Question It was at 
the Queen s ball on Friday night that Bunsen firet told me 
of the Russians crossing the Pruth This was confirmed by 
Lord Aberdeen, who, to my great astonishment, said it might 
lead to negotiitions and peace, whereas I consider it flagrant 
war If our fleet doe*' not now enter the Bosphorus there 
will be public disappointment and indignation 

I ought to tell you of my presentation the same evening 
to the bhnd King of Hanov er He was intensely civil, say-^ 
mg tliat he had heard much of my reputation, that he wa^? 
delighted to make my acquaintance, and that it was a 
proud thing for a Scotsman to be at the head of the law of 
England 

I am afraid they think much less of me in Fife ^ 

^jtratheden House 
Sunday evening July 10, 1851 

hly dear Brother, Sly labours at Guildhall will soon 
be over The last week was a very sev ere one for me, ap, 
beside my judicial and parhamentary duties, I had to dine 
out every day except Thursday, when I had a grand law party 
at home I was sorry that George happened to be engaged, 
as I wished to introduce him to Lord Lyndhurst, the most 
remarkable man, I think, of this generation He is eighty- 
two, with his mental faculties as vigorous as th<=‘y were half a 
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{’('ntiin' npi. Ho ln*,'5r.''' us-nvoII fi‘5 i'Vor, niul, hnvitiiT uiidor^ono 
tho npi'r.ition of cotioliinrj. In* kook very (olorahly. On (his . 
tHVAKion ho WiK quiti- iKun’sh, givinq various tnuKts, and ^ 
wa-' tlio Hfi' of tljo oomjiany. W»- had. hosideK, an Ainoritvin 
I'hiof .Tuk! io!‘ atid tlio bar of Hio XorH? WoIkIi oiia'uit. 

Poor Dtunnan i*; in a vi-ry <iilToront and a vory doplorahh* 
Ktato. With II50 uKo of his limbs ho has onfiroly lost Hn* 
j)!i\vor of Kj>f,‘0.h, and, a> ho cannot b<> cnmnmnioat<’d with 
(Ijnnmh anv medium, it is clonbtful whether the ruins of his 
mind have not perished. 

As you li-Kik with ititerosi at the career of our little 
CV«;/iC''?for, 1 may tell yrm that the Att<irney and Solicitor 
General conspire his downfall, eaeh havitig the hope of 
replacing him. Their conKt.aii* habit is to rilijtrn'l him. 
Betliell hardly at tempt s to disgtiise his eagerness l<> clutch 
the Great Seal. Put I have little doubt that Kolfc, though 
not- Very gloriously, will ke<-p his grotmd. 


.foirrnttl. 

xhtffuM 28.-^! atn ret timed {o Ijondon after going the 
North Wales circuit, and paying !i visit to r/i// ten(mir]i in 
Ireland. My circuit was an ngreoablo tour, for I went single 
judge, accompanied by my wife and my daughter Alar}', and, 
there being little business to do, we spent, our time in paying 
visits and admiring scenery. I hoped to have mounted Cader 
Idris and Snowdon, but the weather was only pro])it,ious for 
wiiterfalls. ’ At Carnarvon I had to pass sentonce of death on 
a murderer, which caused a great; sensat ion, for there had not 
been an execution in the Principality for tAventy years. The 
circuit finished at Chester. There I was joined by Baron 
Platt, who had held the assizes in Sout.h Wales. Having 
finished my own business and given my colleague a good 
lift, I set off for Ireland, accompanied by my daughter Alary 
and my sons Hallyburton and Dudley. We made a short 
shay in Dublin, which I had not seen since I left it as ex- 
Chancellor in 1841. There was now an ardent desire to do 
honour to the Lord Chief Justice of England. 

x^' 
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My visit to Galway was very successful. I ought to 
record that ten or twelve years ago I lent 33,000i. on mort- 
gage on estates in that county, valued at 60,000i., mine being 
represented as the first charge. My interest was paid for a 
year or two, and soon came the famine. Since then I have 
had only vexation and expense from the concern. I at last 
bought the mortgaged property in the Encumbered Estates 
Court, nominally for the sum I had advanced upon it, 
although no purchaser would then have given half so much. 
Hitherto I have received no rent, the sum . collected from 
the tenants not being sufficient to pay rates and the expense 
of management. There are two estates, containing together 
about 10,000 acres, and occupied by 330 tenants. 

I had a very courteous reception from them all on this 
occasion, although about a year before they had refused to 
attorn to me, and I had been obliged to call in the sheriff to 
put me into possession. On the 22nd of August 1 gave a 
grand dinner to the Moycullen tenantry, and made them a 
speech, which has been noticed in all the newspapers of 
Great Britain and Ireland, I was glad of an opportunity 
of explaining my religious principles. From my having 
been obliged to resist the intrusion of a Homan Catholic 
priest publicly thrust upon me as judge of assize, it was 
supposed by many that I had become a Protestant bigot. 

I now explained my wish for religious equality, at the same 
time reading to the Irish a lesson against Ultramontane 
doctrines and the interference of priests in secular afiairs. 

I really think that I may have done good in softening 
sectarian prejudices and allaying animosities between Celt 
and Saxon. 

I am now returned to the humble duties of vacation 
judge. However I have only to attend at Serjeants* Inn 
two days a week. The rest of my time is at my own dis- 
posal, and I hope vigorously to resume ray biographical 
labours. 

October 5.— Having got three of my learned brethren to 
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sit for me successively at chambers, I have been for a ( 
fortnight in Scotland. Yesterday I returned, breakfasting -1 
comfortably at Hartrigge and drinking tea at Stratheden 
House. I enjoyed my excursion very much. The grovrth 
of my trees gives me particular delight. Not only have I 
planted large masses, but I have followed the advice of the 
Laird of Dumhiedikes to his son Jock : ‘ Stick in a tree 

wherever it will stand ; while you sleep it will grow.’ 

My garden and shrubberies are likewise much improved. 

I have now only to construct a good house on the property 
for the future Lords Stratheden and Campbell, and then I 
think I shall have done my duty to them. 

The pleasure I had in seeing my children thriving, 
happy and affectionate is of a higher nature, and, admitting 
of no description, can only be conceived by a fortunate 
father, hly dearest daughter hlary, my constant companion 
and fast friend, sticking by me during the long vacation, has 
insisted on returning to London with me — cheerfully sacri- 
ficing beautiful rides and pleasant visits and gay balls 
which awaited her in the country. Heaven reward her filial 
piety ! 

I find London in a state of great excitement about the 
war between Turkey and Eussia. Our Grovernment seems 
to me to have managed the negotiation very badly, and I 
fear has got into a sad scrape. If the combined squadrons of 
England and France had sailed into the Black Sea when the 
Kussian troops crossed the Pruth, tranquillity would speedily 
have been restored. The Czar has been justified in counting 
on the timidity of Lord Aberdeen. Submission to insult is 
an invitation to fresh insult. The Italian proverb is excel- 
lent : ‘ He who makes himself a sheep is sure to be devoured 
by a wolf.’ ‘ Chi si fa pecora il lupo mangia.’ I care little 
personally about the present IMinisters, but it is for the public 
good that they should be supported, and I should be very 
sorry to have to go against them. 

December 24. — Having finished Michaelmas term and 
sittings, my holidays are begun. I find the work very irksome. 
Setting aside the disgrace, I would as soon be beaten well all 
the time with a cudgel as preside in' Queen’s Bench with . . . 
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on one side and ... on the other. According to Que\edo’s 
mode of fincying future punishments, a sentence to suffer 
such torture for a thousand yeart) ought to expiate any veni il 
sin. But I am seriously convinced that in every con- 
dition and position there are desaffremeuts wisely ordained 
AVith a view to prevent us from becoming too fond of this 
life, anti to prepare us for leaving it with less reluctance 

I continue to go on very comfortably with my puisnes, 
altliough they sometimes give me trouble and anxiety in 
differing from me, I of course think, without reason. But 
none of them ever dissent from a love of diffbnng, or fr<5m a 
de&ire to gam ^c^af, or from any except the purest and mo^t 
iuidafaie motive. I consider myself most lucky m my col- 
leagues 

r am much grieved by the present state of political 
parties m this country. The result of the negotiation on 
the Eastern Question has been lamentably unfortunate The 
national honour is tarnished, and, after all, a general war 
seems inevitable. Alter quietly allowing the Czar to pass 
the Pruth and to seize the principalities of which the Sultan 
IS sovereign, we might have laid our account with a con- 
tinuation of similar outrages The destruction by the 
Russians of the Turkish fleet at Sinope is more disgraceful 
to us than any event since the surrender of Lord Cornwallis 
in America A very moderate share of prudence and spmt 
would have been quite sufScient to avoid it. The mmisternl 
journals blame the Turk=! and blame the Freach; but the 
chief share of blame seems to me to rest on the English 
Cabinet for not long ago having shown a determination to 
go to war, if necessary, for the protection of our ally. Lord 
Aberdeen has been afraid of doing anything that might be 
disagreeable to Austria, and he has had a terrible suspicion 
of Louis Napoleon, who appears to have acted with perfect 
good faith since we entered into alliance with him. In the 
course of my long experience I have never known any 
minister as unpopular as Lord Aberdeen is at this moment. 

We have had an interlude which would be amusing if it 
did not tend to distract our counsels and lessen our influence 
at this critical juncture, in the resignation and return ito 
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of IJoii!'-,' inu {ho .-VI.' .'{.-itinu I.*' htiov. u fo }).• iih-iinl In' .'i!l 
in,*! n]>.-.crvrr-. JfJho u;tr horoiiH-*- n:u,'ra!i{. 
niiich {lio olcrtrif {'•h-ifraplt Jiiay any lUMjiiont dccl.-uo it tn 
h'-, I jin-'-unio flu* Hill \rii! ho ahaiKhttii d witltuitf any niut {on 
for a .-■•■(•(ind roadino ; and flnMi not only will Mini,''tor.‘>' 
iiu-ur t !if Mi‘-j)if’ion of in>-incori{y, hut jmtclaination is tnado 
that tin* oxit-iitijr Hon‘;c of ( 'oniinoii-', wliif-h is still to 
Ic'tri'-lat'* for <lo('^- not jtistly voprc.'cnt tin* pcopU*, and dons 
lint dnservn tludr oonfkU-nc'*. d'horn can he no reasonable 
chance of the Bill reaching tlie Lords during the j)rcsenl 
session of ParliaTnent. If it shonld, several of its enaet- 
inents I shonld strennonsly oppose, more part.ionlarly the 
amalgamation of the eonnly and horongh franchises. 'J'his 
destro}’? a fundamental distinction which has snhsisted over 
since Parliament sal in England, and inevitably leads to a 
representation In* uniform numerical constituencies, which 
would be fatal to the monnrcliy. 

March 31. — I am ret urned to Jjondon after completing my 
ni»th circuit, being now in the fiftli year of my reign. I liad 
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to try a \cry remarKable murder at Aylesbury, when there- 
\vis a conviction on circumstantial e\’idence which satisfied me 
of the guilt of the prisoner Still I was much relieved from 
anxiety by Ins subsequent voluntary confession He had 
murdered a female, his fellow servant, and then tried to 
make it believed that she had been burnt to death by thieves 
who had broken into the house There was au ineffectual 
attempt to show that there were spots of blood upon the 
clothes he wore when apprehended I advased the jury to 
place no reliance on this evidence, but to consider whether, 
although there might be no blood on those clothes, he might 
not have changed his clothes after doing the deed In his 
confession he said that he had done so, and the clothes which 
he wore when he did the murder were found saturated with 
blood in the hole where he said he had hid them 

I find Lord Aberdeen s Gov emment in a very ‘ staggering 
state* Without any formidable opposition, they are guilty 
of such follies as must speedily prove their rum Within a 
year there are five members of the Administration who have 
successively sent m their resignation and have returned to 
office There is, as f ir as I have heard, no struggle m the 
Cabinet between the WTiigs and Peelites, but individually 
they dislike each other, and the chief has no ascendancy to 
control them 

War is declared, and a new chapter opens of the history 
of the world We see a sight which has not been seen since 
the time of the Crusades — French and English armies fight- 
ing side by side against a common enemy 


Letters to Si'i George Campbell 

htratheden Ho ise Apnl 9 1854 

My dear Brother, Aly holidays continue to the I9th, 
and I have been enjoying them very much Dudley is at 
home, but Hally is gone to fish in Connemara, and to see 
how our affairs prosper there 

I have at last ordered the alterations to the house at 
Hartrigge to be made according to Jlr Biyce’s first plan I 
can expect little enjoyment m the house myself, but I sboald 
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liU«* (o leave a dcecnl place of residence for those who arc to 
come after me — having entailed Ilarlriggc as a little majorat 
on the title of .Stratheden atid Campbell. 

It was annonnc('d last night at Lady Palmerston’s that, 
the Cabinet have agreed to drop the l\t;form Pill for the 
sesMon. Lord John was very obstinate, and the (lovernment 
was very nearly broken np. 'J'here is an impression that 
there, will be no fighting' after all. 1 hojie that Charley 
Kajiier may first burn tlu‘ ships at Hevel. . . . 


Stmtheden House: Kaster Monday. 

April H), ISni. Five r.M. 

My dear Brother, — I can only give you two lines to say 
all is well. 

We have a salmon for dinner caught, by Hally at. Bally- 
nahinch. He must be back on Wednesday, the first day of 
term. 

I'hia has got. np her jion}’, Gooseberry, from Ifartriggc, 
and is gone out riding with Dudley and Cecie. I am not 
yet remounted, and I don't, know whether I ever shall be. 
Walking exercise agrees with me well. 

I have not yet heard of Mr. Bryce having opened the 
trenches before ILirtrigge.. 

I am strongly tempted to buy ti very nice house on the 
property adjoining IMoycullen, which I could get much 
cheaper than new Ifartriggc •\nll be ; but I don’t much fancy 
transferring the family to Ireland. 

I am dreadfully tired of this horrid east wind, and it has 
forced me to take a little quinine. 

Give me some arguments to support my ‘ Unauthorised 
Communications Bill.’ Yours affectionately, 

C.® 

^ Haririgge : October i, 185G. — This is the last letter from me to my 
brother which has been preserved. On the 22nd ot May following I Iieard 
of his death. Our correspondence continued till within a few days of that 
melancholy event, but was confined to the details of his heallli and strictly 
domestic matters. As far as affection was concerned, it never knew change ; 
but when I was made Cliief Justice the vicissitudes of my career were at 
an end, and I was withdrawn from party politics, so that my epistolary 
topics very much dwindled away. 
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Journal, 

May 22, — I ha\e receded the sad news of the sudden 
death of my brother. This is a dreadful blow to me, and the 
world now presents qiute a different aspect to me — a very 
gloomy one — which I fear will continue for the remainder of 
my so]ouni here. Although he was nearly two years older 
than me, we were in the same class at school and college, and 
have been de\ otedly attached to each other through hfe. It 
was often said that he was the cleverer of the two, and I 
belle^e that with the same opportunities he would ha\e 
gamed greater distinction. For the last thirty years he has 
been settled as a country gentleman in Fife, hut we have inter- 
changed yearly visits, and carried on an almost daily corre- 
spondence by letter. He took the most lively interest in my 
career, and my name was never mentioned in any newspaper 
connected with anything I had done or written or said, that it 
did not attract his attention and excite his sympathy. Seldom 
has so long and steady a fnendslup subsisted between two 
brothers or two human beings. His must be considered 
a very prosperous lot, for he has lived very happily with a 
charming wife, and all his children are very advantageously 
settled m the world — his three sons being m the civil ‘service 
of the East India Company, with the prospect of great 
advancement, one of his daughters being married to the 
member for Carmarthenshire, a gentleman of very large 
property ; and the other to the Honourable FitzGrerald Foley, 
a distinguished officer in the Royal Navy. 

hly poor brother cannot be said to have been cut off 
prematurely, and according to the dictates of reason and 
religion, I ought calmly to submit to the inevitable bereave- 
ment — ^preparing for the awful event which may overtake 
myself at any hour, and which m the course of nature can- 
not now be distant * In all tune of our tribulation, in all 
time of our wealth, in the hour of death, and at the day ®f 
judgment, Good Lord deliver us ’ 

June 4 —On Friday, Slay the 26th, I went down to 
Scotland to attend my poor brother’s funeral, and 1 got back 
on Sunday the 28th, the only occasion of my absence from 
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<’onrt ^iiu’o 1 ii jiidgi*. 1 deeply alTeoled l\v the 

sad scene which I liad <o \vi(jie?P. The cennnony was 
-c'onduetod according to the rresbytcrian fashion — solemn 
pnn’ors in the house ))(Tor(> tin* procession l)egan, and no 
religions service at. the grave. The whole was awful and 
impn's>ive. But llu' Bnglish Burial Service is very lino, and, 
ns 1 think it woid<l be agrecabh' to the feelings of inv family, 
I should wish it- to be adopted wluai my turn comes, and 
my remains are deposited in .ledburgh Ablajy, where a 
rest ing-place is secured to ns in vcr\* holy ground. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

AuQuai 1854 — Auutiai 185G, 

Acts as Judge at Chambers — Procedure Bill o£ 185 1— The Russian War— 
Tour in Germany— Letter from Lord Lyndhurst — Death of Loitf 
Denman— Trial by jney— The Army m the Critnea— Reconstruction of 
the Government under Lord Palmerston— Oxford Circuit with Baron 
Martin — Torquay and Saltram — Motions for New Trials — State ot 
National Affairs — Lord Cranworth and Sir Richard Betfaell— Appeal 
Business in the House of Lords — Dinner at Lord Brougham’s — Death 
of Lord Raglan — Willes, the new Judge — Judgment in a Case before 
the House of Lords — Resignation of Lord John Russell — South Wales 
Circuit — The new House at Hartngge — News of the Fall of Sebastopol 
‘ — Mr Justice Willes and the Abjuration Oath — Christmas at Abinger 

— Macaulay's new Volumes — Committee of Privileges and Debate on 
Life Peerages — Peace Conferences m Paris — Visit to lus Daughter m 
Worcestershire — Scotch Judges in the House ot Lords — Dissensions 
between the Chancellor and the Law Officers — Treaty of Pans — ‘ Free 
Ships, free Goods ’ — Trial of Palmer for Poisoning — Quarrel with 
Amenca^ — Norfolk Circuit — Dr Whewell 

Journal, 

’ August 12, 1854. — Instead of going circuit this summer I 
^ have remaiiied in town to do the business at chambers, which 
I ha ve notibnnd so disagreeable as I exjiected. This is not tn 
he confounded with being ‘ long vacation Judge,* which I was 
the year before. The judge at chambers during the circuits 
sits five or six hours daily. A good deal of troublesome work 
1 have had, no douht, but I regret it the less as it more 
thoroughly initiates me in the practice of 'the courts — a 
branch of knowledge which it is xery comfortable to possess. 
By remaining in town I have been of considerable ser\jce 
in the House of Lords, and particularly in getting through 
Parliament the great ‘ Procedure Bill of 1854,' which brings 
about, as far as is now practicable, the fusion of I^aw and Equity, 


PROCEDURE BILL. 


v'and establishes the principle on which our jurispruflence 
must henceforth be moulded, ‘ one court for one cause ’ — i.e. 
that the court in which the suit commences shall carry it 
through all its stages, and finally determine it and everything 
•connected with it. Thus parties will no longer be kept os- 
cillating between Law and Equity till the subject-matter in 
•controversy is wasted in costs. 

On one important enactment I have been thwarted and 
•defeated. I wished to do away with the barbarous custom 
•of imprisoning and starving juries to compel unanimity. 
Accordingly I introduced this proviso, that, after they have 
■deliberated twelve hours if nine or ten have agreed, their 
verdict shall be taken and shall have the same effect as the 


■verdict of the twelve, subject to any objection which jnay 
hereafter be taken to it as being contrary to the evidence. 
If there is not such a concurrence of opinion at the expiration 
•of twelve hours, the jury to be discharged, and the cause to 
be tried by another jury. The Commons changed this into 
■an enactment which still required imanimity, but provided 
that, if at the expiration of twelve hours there is not a 
unanimous verdict, the jury shall then be discharged. To this 
I would not agree, as you cannot insist on unanimity without 
■compulsory means of enforcing it, and, according to the pro- 
posal, there would frequently be abortive trials in civil 


;aetions, and in criminal trials it would hardly ever be possible 
to obtain a capital conviction. The result has been that, 
after an interchange of messages and the Bill having 
-travelled backwards and forwards several times between the 
two Houses, the clauses upon this subject have been struck 
out of the Bill altogether, and the law rejecting unanimity 
and compulsion remains as it was. I in ? end in anoher 
session of Parliament to bring in a Bill to earx;.' into e.ueet 
the' principle for which I have been struggling. It is a 
'curious fact that the Lords have become more rational and 
more liberal on all subjects of law refiorrn than the Connmon^. 
That House is now much infested trith lavyexs. .%:a 

that the Eeform Bill would exclude them altogethei, hut 
their number has since been trebled and the., are 
■the quiet, silent nominees of borough propnetors. Lo.-.a-myr 
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they have numerous constituents whose prejudices they 
must try to flatter ; and they hope for the offices of Attorney 
and Solicitor General by obtaining notoriety in proposing bad 
Bills or opposing good ones. Lord Coke’s 
lyndoctUTu nas much preferable to this pailKimentuTui doc- 
tissivvit'ni. 

1 feel intense interest in the Russian war, and I could 
only wish it were waged more energetically. But I have 
had the sati-^faction of seeing the rascally Czar defeated by 
the unassisted Turks, and obliged to recross the Pruth. 
Now for Sebastopol ! If it be taken I shall not grudge the 
doubled income tax, or any of the sacrifices we are called 
upon to make. 

I am now going to make a tour m Germany with my 
wife, my daughters and one of my sons. I shall probably 
keep a journal if I see or hear or think anything worthy of 
being remembered. 

[He \ isited Berlin, Dresden, Prague and Vienna, going 
down the Danube as far as Pesth; and returned by the 
Tyrol, ^Munich and Pans, keenly enjoying the whole tour,, 
and displaying as much energy and activity as the youngest 
of the party. — Ed.] 

Stratheden House October 31 — The journal of my 
German tour will show how I have been occupied during 
the last two months. I am not at all sorry to return to 
my judicial labours 

On my return to London I found the following letter 
on my table from an illustrious ex~Chancellor. 

miere er I roam, n haterer realms to see, 

My heart untravelled fondly turns to thee, 

Still to my Queen’s Bench turns with ceaseless pam, 

And drags with each remove a lengthening chain 

Dear Lord Campbell, — It is true that the Campbells ran away from 
Montrose, but that is long since They have made ample amends, they 
and their gallant commander, b^ their glorious conduct on the Alma. 

Brougham tells me 3 on have been everywhere, from the levies of 
Manteuttel and the meetings of the far famed Bund, to tho funeral of 
St Amaud You have heard, seen and, with your usual perspicacitv,. 
observed much Pour a httle of the over/lomngs ujion a poor wretch 
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conrii\ed by gout in both £cct, unable to move. As the mountain cannot 
go to Jlahomct, let the prophet kindly come to the mountain. 

From throe to five o’clock every day it is in a tolerable state of tran- 
quillity. Yours ever, 

George Street : October ID. Lykdhurst. 

I found him in Greorge Street , laid up by a violent fit 
of the gout, hut talhing in his usual agreeable, rollicking 
strain. . . . 

I liketvise found the follotving letter from the eldest son of 
Lord Denman, vrrilten immediately after his father’s death. 

Stoke Albany : September 23, 1854. 

Dear Lord Campbell, — Yon must forgive me for expediting painful 
news to 5 "ou, but j^ou would be more shocked by le.arning it from a news- 
paper. My revered father was seized at dinner, just after finishing some 
broth, on Thursday, and was carried to a sofa, and thence to his bed, from 
wiiich he never rose until Friday at night, when lie fell from a disturbed 
sleep into his everlasting rest. lie regained consciousness before going to 
his deatli-bcd, and showed that he knew and thanked my wife and me for 
our endeavours to render the last few months of his existence as cheerful 
as possible. 

He went to church, as soon as lie was strong enough, for several 
Simda 3 "s, and was, it seems to me, a humble Christian wliosc works will 
(please God) follow Iiim. 

I am happ 3 " to bo in possession of one document in wliich he praises 
your etforts as a law reformer, and I recall to mind his once advising a 
person in distress to employ" 3 "ou as counsel in a painful but hopeless case 
— and 3 "our kindl^^ expressions towards him at Leicester in 1850 were not 
lost upon his lo\dng spirit ; and I maj* add that an}' difference (which his 
family may have deplored) between him and his successor arose from his 
feelings as almost an advocate upon public questions for what he thought 
conscientiously of paramount importance. 

With respectful remembrances to Lad}' Stratbeden, believe me, dear 
Lord Campbell, youi*s very sincerely, 

Thomas Denmak. 

I returned a kind'answer^ stating truly the sincere regard 
I had ever entertained for the deceased. 

I am rather low, having just heard that Lord Cuning- 
hame is dead, and that Lord Truro is dying. Thus my con- 
temporaries drop around me. But, as in the field of battle^ 
while death rages round, those that are spared must do their 
duty. 

December 27. — Another term and sittings have passed 
away, and Christmas is come again. I have got through my 
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work satisfactorily, Oiir new proceduTe (which in truth is a 
juridical revolution) is now established, and people submit 
to it quietly. Lord IMausfield attempting a fiftieth part of 
it failed, and drew down much obloquy upon himself. e 
not only adopt and act upon his ‘ equitable doctrines,’ long so 
much opposed and sneered at, but we have a complete fusion 
of Law and Equity as far as is practicable, and htigation 
between parties is generally conducted and concluded in the 
court in which it begins. This certainly is a vast improve- 
ment. 

I rejoice to think that I have effectually thwarted the 
scheme which was strenuously pressed of doing away with 
trial by jury in eivd causes. From some conditions and quali- 
fications which I introduced, the new enactment on this 
subject IS a dead letter, and not one trial by judge without 
jury has yet taken place. 

There are many cases now brought to the sittings and 
assizes turning on matters of account, or a multiplicity of 
disputed items as to the quantity and quality of goods sold 
or work done. These a jury cannot satisfactorily try, and 
they should be sent for decision to an officer of the court, or 
some accountant or expert, as soon as the action is brought. 
But where grave questions of fact are to be tried on conflicting 
evidence, a jury assisted by a judge is by far the best tribunal 
ever invented for tbeir decision. One great adv antage it has 
is that reasons are not publicly given The judge, I presume, 
will he expected to give his reasons for believing one witness 
and disbelieving another. His conclusion may be right, but 
his reasons will be sure to be thought wrong, and his verdict 
will by no means be received as respectfully by the parties or 
the public as that of twelve shopkeepers. For a single judge 
to decide issues of fact (such as upon a plea to an action on a 
fire policy, whether the plaintiff fraudulently burned down 
his own house ; or upon a plea to a libel charging the plaintiff 
with murder, or some abommable crime, whether the plaintiff 
actually committed it) I think would be most unconstitutional 
and most inexpedient. I shall take pretty good care that 
such a change is not introduced tempore Campbell. 

I am at present sadly distracted and depres<’ed by the 
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state of the British army in the Crimea. My brother-in-huv, 
General Scarlett, has acquired great glory by his famous 
cavalry charge on the 2oth of October at Balaclava, and my 
nephew Captain Scarlett, of the Scots Fusilier Guards, has 
been promoted for his gallantry in the battle of the Alma. In 
spite of this good fortune, it is heartrending to me to think 
-of the condition to which our forces before Sebastopol are 
now reduced. . . . 

Fehruainj 27, 1855. — ^What a crowd of events for the 
history of parties in England since the preceding entry in 
my journal: — Lord John Bussell’s flight from the Cabinet; a 
majority of two to one in the House of Commons for an inquiry 
into the conduct of the expedition to the Crimea; the dissolu- 
tion of Lord Aberdeen’s Government ; the successive failures 

• of Lord Derby and Lord John Bussell to form a new one ; 
Lord Palmerston’s patchwork of Whigs and Peelites, after a 
preposterous attempt to restore Lord Aberdeen ; the imme- 
diate disruption which followed, caused by the secession 
of the Peelites; Lord John’s pacific mission to Vienna; his 
consent to be Colonial Secretary under Palmerston ; the recon- 
struction of the Government from the dregs of Whiggery ! 
This reconstruction, only twenty-four hours old, is the last 
phase presented in the political sky ; but how long it may 
endure, and by Avhat it is to be succeeded, no sagacity can con- 
jecture. Perhaps it may have some permanence, for the only 
rule now to go by is, to expect that which is most improbable. 

I made a point of attending Lady Palmerston’s next 
reception after the retirement of the Peelites. They all 
mustered, with Aberdeen at their head. I had a good deal 

• of talk with him, and having been just shown by the 
Secretary to the Treasury a letter from Lord John, written 
from Paris, explaining his acceptance of the Colonial Depart- 
ment without prejudice to his proceeding on his peaceful 
mission to Vienna, I was the first to communicate this 
arrangement to the ex-Premier. He professed great aston- 
ishment at it, but uttered an ardent wish that it might turn 
■ out xoell! Aberdeen is certainly a very respectable man, but 
^wholly unfit to pilot the vessel of the State in such a storm. 

I sincerely wish well to Palmerston’s Government. 
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May 21 — I have had a very agreeable circuit (the Ox- 
ford), my colleague being Baron Jlartin, an excellent la^\yer 
and an exceedingly good-natured fellow We got through the 
whole of our business together extremely well at every place, 
leaMng no remanets, and asking for no assistance The only 
visit I paid was to Lord Lyttelton at Hagley I was pleased 
to re\ isit the hills and v illeys, the woods and streams with 
which I had once been so familiar At Worcester I still 
saw iny name as I carved it on the Water G-ate, near the 
cathedral, when I first joined the circuit m 1809 I was 
appalled by recognising old attorneys, whom I remembered 
lads with curly brown locks and blooming cheeks — now 
wrinkled, with a few stragghng grey hairs round their bald 
pates At first I had only a confused notion of having seen 
something like the pallid visage before me , but by degrees 
I could trace the features of a brisk young solicitor, who had 
brought me a brief forty years ago , he being then in the 
eyes of the country girls the rival of the irresistible ensign 
commanding a recruiting party in the assize town This 
brought me to think of the change upon myself, and how I 
must now be regarded as a venerable judge, in extreme old 
age 

The circmt having finished at Gloucester, I had a Charm- 
ing meeting with my wife and daughters at Torquay Having 
stayed there a few days, we paid a very agreeable visit to 
Lord and Lady Morley at Saltram, near Plymouth Not- 
withstanding all the beauties of Devonshire scene):y, I was 
then contented to return to London and the labours of 
Easter term I could not endure to reside permanently m 
the country, and no rural ramble can please me so much as 
a walk through Westminster Hall and St Stephen’s Hall to 
the great pavilion in the ‘ New Palace,’ with the House of 
Lords on the right and the House of Commons on the left, 
the long Corridors swarming with persons interested in an 
impending debate 

I got through Easter term comfortably enough The 
first few days were rather anxious, from motions for new 
trials in ca«e& tried before me at the sittings after Hilary 
Term and on the circuit I believe I am as httle liable to- 
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tlu- churu«' of ‘ iniVdirooiioir any judge, hni ii\is(ak<'s may 
liavo been made and there is a great danger (>f the, 
btdng misrc'presented. 1 always feel relieved, therefore, ■' 
when the motion^- for lU'W trials are (*ver. I have vm-y hard 
wtwk during term time, as 1 must dev(4e sevi'ud htmrs 
every eveiting to reading papers for argtmients that are com- 
ing on, and in writing juilgmejtts iti eases where we liave 
taken time to consider. 

I have had a pleasant ‘short, vacation' of six days, having 
seen the tjueen thdiver the Crimean medals to the heroes of 
the Alma, tnkerman and I’alaclava ; havittg attcauh'd her 
concert and her birthday dniwing-room, and having obstTved 
that the wotals at ‘the voiee of .‘;j)ring ' have ‘ ihmrishcd 
green again.' From the contittned rigour <^f the season we 
had begun to fear that nature was heiier-forth doomed to 
perjtetual sterility, and (hat all the races of animals and 
vegetables wouhl disappear from the earth, makiiig way for 
new formations. 

ttnr natiomd affairs, though still iti a very unsatisfactory 
condition, look rather better. There is no longer a danger 
of the Knssians marching into Balaclava and taking our 
.‘surviving soldiers prisoners, or driving them into the sea. 
Our troops are again in good heart, and ant)(her campaign 
may^make us masters of the Crimea. I am all for a vigorous 
prosecution of the war. A safe peace is at present, impossible, 
and any further negotiation undesirable. 

I have taken, ;md shall take, ver}' little part in the debates 
of the Lords (his session. The war is all absorbing. Cran- 
worth, having despaired of being able to carry great, measures 
of legal reform himself, has succumbed to Bethell, the 
Solicitor-General, who has introduced Bills into the Commons 
which he will not be able to pass. Notwithstanding my 
regard for Granwortb, I thought it my duty about three 
weeks ago publicly to complain in my place in the House of 
Lords of the manner in which measures of legal reform have 
been lost by the members of the Government thwarting each 
other. I solemnly advised that before they brought forward 
any considerable measure of legal reform, it should be dis- 
cussed by all who are to be concerned in carrying it ’ 
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P and that then all the members of the Government should be 
— required to support it, so that when agreed to by one House 
of Parliament as a Go\emment measure it may not be 
smashed in the other House of Parliament bj the agency of 
the same Government. 

May 26. — I find that Lord Gran worth’s annoyance from 
Lord St Leonards is even more serious than I had appre- 
hended. Attending a meeting of the Statute Law Commission 
on Wednesday, Beth ell, the Solicitor- General, put into my 
hand a memorandum he had written at the table, beseeching 
my attention to the deplorable condition of the appeal busi- 
ness in tl e House of Lords, which was likely to bring doivn 
great discredit on their jurisdiction, and to set all Scotland 
in a flame He afterwards explained to me that Cranworth 
and St. Leonards being the only two law lords attending, 
they always differ, and that, instead of having the cases re- 
argued when other Ia^\ lords might attend, they always 
affirm By the forms of the House, the question put is: 
* that the judgment be reversed,’ and on the maxim, ‘ semper 
praesumitur pro neginte,’ the decision is in the negative. 
Pretty comfort for the appellant, who is thus for ever barred, 
perhaps, of an estate of 10,000j a year * 

Bethell said he had been speaking upon the subject to 
Lord Palmerston, and proposing that I should he requested 
to sit on the hearing of appeal's, or that Pemberton Leigh 
should be created a peer. 

Jtcne 16 — Dined jesterday at Brougham’s, where I was 
told there were to be two ex-Presidents of the United States 
and three ex-Chancellors The three ex-Chaucellors appeared, 
Lyndhurst, Brougham, and myself ; but we had only one ex- 
President, Van Buren ; hilmer, the other, who is now in 
England, being kept a\vay by indisposition We had some 
interesting talk about the respecti\e merits and dements of 
the English and the Amencan constitutions Lyndhurst, 
who has a hankering kindness for his native 1 incl, rather 
took the Yankee side The most curious discussion was 
upon Lord Grey’s Reform Bill, which had been so funoiiily 
supported by Brougham and mjself, and opposed by Ljaid- 
hurst and Ellenborough, one of the guests all agreed 
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that it had not improved the materiel of the House of ( 
Commons, and vre regretted the loss of the close boroughs, — 
which so conveniently introduced young men of talents to 
parliamentary life. Brougham said that his scheme was to 
have no Schedule A, and to deprive Old Sarum, &c., only of one 
member, for the purpose of giving members to Manchester, 

&c. However, we pretty well agreed that the Bill could not 
have been carried if it had been less sweeping, and that if it 
had not been carried we could not have got over the famous 
10th of April without a revolution. 

I have deserted the Queen’s Bench sittings, and have 
lieen attending the hearing of an appeal in the House of 
liords, on account of the unhappy state of affairs there, which 
threatened to ruin this once august tribunal. . . . 

Jxily 1. — Yesterday we had the news of the death of Lord 
Raglan in the Crimea. This is a most melancholy event, 
but I know not whether it is to be considered a national mis- 
fortune. He was an amiable, excellent and brave man, but 
I do not believe that he was a great general. Unfortunately, 
there is no one of much name to succeed him. Had he sm- 
vived till Sebastopol is taken, he would have had an earldom 
with a pension for three generations. He dies an unsuccess- 
ful commander, and leaves his family nearly destitute. 

Mr. Justice Maule has resigned. He is succeeded by a 
capital hand, whom I warmly recommended to the Lord 
Chancellor — ^Willes, who is not only an admirable lawyer, but 
has delightful manners and a well-regulated mind. 

July 8. — I am thrown into despair by a revelation made 
by Lord John Russell in the House of Commons two nights 
ago : that when he was at Vienna he was for peace with Russia 
on the terms proposed by Austria; so that in liis opinion 
the war which as a Cabinet IMinister he is carrying on is no 
longer justifiable. The reason he gave for his opinion was 
the great power of Russia. This is most astounding ! We 
had considered him to be an advocate for ciiecking the 
aggressive policy of Russia, which had become dangerous to 
European civilisation. He now quails and succunfijs, and is 
worse than Aberdeen, Gladstone and Graliarn, suspected 
always to be of the peace faction. John Russell remaining 
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a member of the Cnbmet, -wlnt confidence can there be m 
Lord Pnlmer<tton’s Government? Ntcfiq-Kam ittiajides In 
such hands the nation will be little pleased to lea\e the con- 
duct of the war At home and abroad nothing now happen-^ 
which IS not mortifying and humiliating 

July 11. — am just returned from the House of I/ords, 
where I have been delivering my judgment in the great ca*?? 
of I Fawkes v Eastern Counties Railway Company, which I 
heard argued for six wearj dajs I had taken vast pains with 
it, but Sugden’s was still more elaborate, and ^ns very able 
The appeal was against a decree of his in the Court of 
Chancer j He had been afraid of a conspiracy among ns to 
reverse it The decree was right, and I got it iffirraed 

The town is in a state of great ferment about I^rd John 
Russell and the Vienna negotiations People thought the 
session was virtually over, and that Palmer‘?ton was safe till 
February 1856, but in all probability he wall be out in a few 
days Lord John will acquire to himself the designation ol 
GabinetJyreal er This is the second which he has demolished 
within SIX months 

W hen X return to London I suppose I shall find Lord 
Derby again JMinister, and Sngden restored to the woolsack 
News of the fall of Sebastopol could hardly ward off the im- 
pending catastrophe 

Aiigiiet 15 —The catastrophe I anticipated would cer- 
tainly have happened if Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton^s motion 
had come on, Xjord John Russell still remaining a member of 
the Cabinet Palmerston had resolved gallantly to stand by 
him, and to peril his Government upon tlie issue All the 
other members of the Cabinet concurred But the subordi- 
nates rebelled All were well pleased that Lord John was 
gone, hut all condemned the plot against him The peccant 
prophet being consigned to the deep, the ship righted, and 
now proceeds, not unprosperonsly, on her v ovage 

^Vhen these ev ents were happening I was in the county 
of Cardigan, wearing white gloves presented to me by the 
High Sheriff, because there were no pnsoners to be tried, 
and employing my tranquil leisure in admiring the beautiful 
scenery of the Tivy and the Towy 
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I had a most agreeable tour, travelling on the box of 
my carriage from Carmarthen to Cardigan, from Cardigan 
to Haverfordwest, from Haverfordwest to Stackpole, from 
Stackpole to Cardiff, from Cardiff to Brecon, and from Brecon 
to Presteign. In two counties I received white gloves, and 
■everywhere I met with much hospitality and kindness. At 
Ludlow my wife and daughters left me for Scotland, and on 
Thursday, August 9, I got back to London to assist at the 
■close of the session of Parliament. 

I met Palmerston yesterday at the prorogation. He 
looked cheerful, as he would do if he were going to the 
gallows. I congratulated Lady Palmerston as being Prime 
Ministress. She came to enjoy the sight of Palmerston 
standing at the bar of the Lords on the Speaker’s right hand. 
I admire her devoted zeal for the glory of her husband. 

This morning news has arrived of the bombardment and 
destruction of Sweaborg ; and it would seem as if the tide of 
fortune were again to turn in our favour. This would give 
me great joy. I have been depressed by our failures in the 
Eussian war as if some private misfortune had befallen me. 

Strathedeoi House: October 30. — I am returned to 
London after passing a very delightful vacation in Scotland. 
My chief pleasure in the North was to see the immense 
enjoyment of my wife and children with ‘ new Hartrigge.’ 
The house being rebuilt and the grounds greatly improved, 
it is now one of the most beautiful places in the island. 
Although I must soon be snatched away, I have much grati- 
fication in thinking that my family will have a comfortable 
residence when I am gone, and that what they see in looking 
round may assist in inducing them to remember me with 
kindness. ' 

During the ten weeks I spent at Hartrigge I slept from 
home only one night, when on a visit to my neighbom' Lord 
IMinto, and I was hardly ever more than three miles from my 
own door. Such uninterrupted repose I have not enjoyed 
for half a century. 

My most exciting occupation' was every day at eleven to 
walk to Jedburgh for the daily ‘ Scotsman,’ a paper published 
every morning in Edinburgh, having by means of the electric 
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telegrapli all the foreign news contained in the London 
morning papers of the same day. Thus was I informed 
first of the capture of the Jifalakoff Tower, and then of the 
fall of Sebastopol, twenty-four hours sooner than by the 
London * Times.’ I had vast delight in this success, after all 
I had suffered from our disasters, although still mortified 
that, by mismanagement or ill-luck, we, the British, came in 
for so small a share of the glory. 

Palmerston at this moment seems stronger than any^ 
minister since the dissolution of Sir Kobert Peel’s Govern-' 
ment. ^Vhethe^ he can stand ivill depend much on the 
chances of war. In the meantime all who could struggle 
against him are utterly prostrate. John Russell, Graham, 
Gladstone, Disraeli, are disunited and without followers, 
Derby is rather well thought of at present, but only because 
he has not joined in the pusillanimous and deceitful peace- 
cry, and does not announce any policy contrary to that of 
the Government. 

JV'bvem6er 3. — Yesterday being the first day of Michael- 
mas Term, went to the Chancellor’s house, where I gave Mr. 
Solicitor-General Beth ell a good jobation for his attack upon 
his chief in the House of Commons. He complained bitterly 
of the manner in which the Chancellor had conducted the 


judicial business of the House of Lords last session, I told 
him he ought to have resigned his office, and then made a 
public complaint. He says that some change must take 
place before another session begins. 

NoveTnOer 4.-~jMuch amused and pleased with a scene 
yesterday in ‘the Queen’s Bench. At the sittings of the court 
my brother Willes presented himself at the extreme. right of 
the bench to.take the oaths. All stood up, judges, barristers 
and strangers, -with much solemnity. When the judicialyitm’ 
came to the oath of ‘ abjuration,’ he did not repeat the words 
after the officer who, with much emphasis, was reading it. I 
made a private sign to Willes that he should repeat, but with 
no effect. At last, the words being pronounced by which he 
ought to have abjured ‘ the 'said James and the descendants 
of the said James,’ and he still uttering no sound, I said, 
‘Brother Willes, you should repeat these words after the 
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ofliccr of the court, that- wo mn}' know that you ahjurc King c 
James and his descendant?.’ IVUlr^H, J. ‘]\Iy Lord, I am ^ 
abjuring them in my mind.’ CJnef Jifslicc. ‘That is not 
enough, brotlier 'Willcs. The stat.ute requires the words to 
be “ spoken ” bj' you. Allhougli there be no “ Pretender,” 
and there liave long ceased to be any “ descendants of the 
said James,’* you arc bound with a loud voice to alijurethom. 

T am sorry that the law should require such a farce, but 
while the law exists, the farce must be played.’ lirother 
^Villcs then repeated the remainder of the oath to the end of 
it, and kissed the book. The abjuration oath certainly is a 
monstrous profanation, which ought now to be done away 
with. We may safely trust- to the simple oath of allegiance. 

November 10 . — Dined 3 'esterday at Guildhall with Salo- 
mons, the first Jewish rx)rd i\layor of London — a very 
memorable occasion. I brought- in tlie Bill which allowed 
him to serve the office of sheriff, and J^yndhurst the Bill 
which allowed him to be alderman and Lord i\Ia 3 ’^or. All 
passed off so well that T make little doubt we shall soon 
have Jews in Parliament. 

Jamiary 9, 1856. — Have entered on another year, at ray 
time of life rather a solemn and melancholy occurrence. With 
a grateful heart I thank God for all His past goodness to me, 
and pray that while life is spared to me I may do my duty. 

Having by hard labour cleared off the whole of my paper 
of causes at Guildhall on Christmas Eve, I rose next morning 
at five, and went b}’- rail to Abinger Hall, where I spent four 
days very delightfully in witnessing the happiness of Lord 
and Lady Abinger upon the safe return of their only son 
from the Crimea. Since then I have been enjoying myself 
very quietly in reading Macaulay’s third and fourth volumes. 
Macaulay fully supports his reputation. He is an historian 
svA generis, whom it will be very dangerous to imitate ; but 
he does give solid information to the understanding, as well 
as tickle the fancy by his fresh and glowing imagery. "ViTien 
I had finished the last chapter, I yesterday called upon him, 
and he seemed pleased with my sincere felicitations. He 
now limits himself to the reign of Queen Anne, and he very 
much approved of a suggestion, that he should thence give 
VOL. II. z 
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a postlimiilous sketch of subsequent Knglish history 
correspond with his preliminary sketch, prior to the reign 
James II. lie told me that he is immediately to take the 
Chiltem Hundreds, which is quite right, for his literary will 
greatly eclipse his parliamentary fame. 

Beth ell, the Solicitor-General, has made Baron Parke a 
peer. The judicial business in the House of Lords could not 
go on another session us it did the last. Pemberton Leigh 
was first offered a peerage, and I wish much that he had ac- 
cepted it, but he positively refused to be pitchforked. I 
flonT know that anything less exceptionable could be done 
than applying next to * Baron Surrebutter.^ llris is the 
name given to Parke in an exquisitely witty jev. d^esprit 
from the pen of Serjeant Hayes, in the form of a * Dialogue 
in the Shades below,’ in which the Baron is the principal 
interlocutor, and in which his passionate attachment to anti- 
quated forms is very successfully ridiculed. 

I have a letter to-day from Lyndhurst, dated at Paris, 
where he has been for some months. He jocularly advises 
me to resign my office of Chief Justice, to take an earldom, 
and to devote myself to the judicial business of the House of 
Lords, so that the peers may retain their jurisdiction and 
recover their reputation. An earldom has very small charms 
for me, and I would by no means purchase it at such a price. 

February 28. — Since my last entry in this diary I have 
been engaged in the struggle against life peerages. At the 
Chancellor’s levee on the first day of Hilary Term I asked 
him ‘ if there was any truth in a report that Parke was to 
have only a life peerage.’ He said ‘ it was true.’ ‘ Then, 
rejoined I, ‘ sorry am I to say that I must make a row 
about it when Parliament meets.* I then contemplated only 
that I should denounce the proceeding as ‘ unconstitutional 
and inexpedient.’ I had relied upon the dictum of Lord 
Coke that a peerage might be granted for life, although no^ 
for years; I had never examined the consuetude parliammU 
upon the subject; I was utterly ignorant of the fact (since 
clearly established) that no one ever sat and voted in the 
House of Peers having in him a life peerage only ; and the 
distinction between the power of the Crown to grant a mere 
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'dignity and to grant a right to be a member of one of the 
Houses of Parliament had never been presented lo me. I 
therefore did not mean to oppose Lord AVenslcydale taking 
his seat, although I had made up my mind to refuse i-o offi- 
•eiate as one of the two barons wlio were to introduce him, 
that I might be free to condemn the precedent about to be 
•♦established. 

A few days before Parliament met I heard that Ivord 
.Derby had given notice to the Government that the new 
peer must not take his seat till the House should have an 
opportmiity of considering the legality of his patent, and that 
Lord St. Leonards had pronounced it to be absolutel}^ illegal. 
Lord Derby recei^^ed for answer tliat ample time would be 
given for objection, and, lucidly, the aspirant had a good ex- 
■cuse for staying away, being confined to his bed by the gout. 
On the first evening of the session Ijord Derby drew the 
•attention of the House to the new peerage for life, and said 
that its legality must be debated by the law lords. I 
pointed out the infinite imj)ortance of the question, contend- 
ing that lay lords as well as law lords might fully understand 
it, and imploring all sections of the House to devote them- 
selves to its consideration. We agreed that Lyndhurst should 
take the lead, and, now in his eighty-fourth year, he was as 
■eager to do so as if, a boy entering on public life, he had 
rejoiced at an carl}' opportmiity of gaining notoriety. He 
iit first contented himself with moving that a copy of the 
patent should be laid before the House, but afterwards gave 
notice of a motion for referring it to a Committee of Privi- 
leges. 

I now read all that had been written on the subject, and. 
•examined all the instances of life peerages that had ever 
been granted. The result was that no life peerage had been 
.granted to any man for more than four hundred years ; that 
•almost all those that had before been granted were by au- 
thority of Parliament, and that there was no authenticated 
instance of a peer ever having sat and voted in the House of 
Lords having in him a life peerage only, the life peerages 
relied upon being superinduced on pre-existing historic 
jieerages — e.g., De Vere, Earl of Oxford (a title which had 
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been in Ins fimily since the Conguest)^ -was created bjr 
. Richard II Marquis of Dublin for life Sly eyes were 
opened The power of the Croivn to gi\ e a nght to vote in 
the House must depend upon the exercise of the power , and 
no one had \ oted in right of a peerage for life more than of 
a peerage during the pleasure of the king — for the granting 
of which there was at least one precedent The peerages for 
life of the royal mistresses granted in the reigns of Charles 
II , James II , George I and George II pro\ed nothing, as 
they did not profess to grant more than rank and precedence 
Thus it was not necessary to resort to the doctrine of desn^ 
tilde, but the non exercise of a prerogative ever since the 
Constitution was settled afforded a strong inference that i^ 
had never lawfully existed 

The grand debate came off on the 7th of February 
Lyndhurst’s speech was the most wonderful ever heard It 
would have been admirable for a man of thirty-five, and for 
a man of eighty four it was miraculous No man of that 
adv anced age e\ er made such a speech in a dehberativ e as'^em- 
bly I followed the Chancellor, and was under the painful 
necessity of cutting him up most cruelly To be sure, he 
laid himself terribly open by denying the jurisdiction of the 
House, and contending that, although the patent might he 
bad, the writ of summons issued upon it gave an absolute 
nght to a seat, because such a writ without any patent 
would have had this operation There was a tolerable sketch 
of my speech in the newspapers , but as I had to read many 
written documents and to reason upon them, no parliament 
ary reporter could do it justice, so I wrote it out myself and 
pubhshed it * 

* Letter from Serjeant Goulbnm brother of the Bigbt Honoorable 
Henry Gonlbnrn and a judge m the Court of Banhruptcy — 

C3 Upper Seymour Street February 27 1856 

My dear Lord Campbell —I can assure you that I have seldom been 
more grat fied or flattered than by your sending me your speech on I fe 
peerages in tl e House of Lords 

It found me suffering from my old foe the gout with that agreeable 
hook before me to wit Macaulay s fourth volume but I instantly pat 
down his unilateral account of the debates on S r John Fenwick s Atfainder 
r 11 and was not a little refreshed by reading your real old fashioned 
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We had a glorious majority, there being an eager attend- 
ance of Conservatives, several Liberals voting \vith us, and 
some staying away from disgust. 

When the grand night arrived for moving the resolution 
.•against the legality of the patent in as far as it professed to 
grant a right to the life peer to sit in Parhament, the part 
•was very suddenly assigned to me of answering Lord Grlenelg, 
who made a motion for calHng in the judges. Luckily I was 
prepared with ‘ Thorpe’s case,’ and various authorities against 
consulting the judges about parliamentary privileges, or the 
lex et consuetudo 'parliamenti. Our victory was decisive. 

. . . This is a most critical time, the peace conferences 
having commenced at Paris. All depends upon whether 
Russia is able to continue the war. If she can, she will ; 
but there is good reason to hope that she is quite exhausted, 
and, in that case, I think there will be tranquillity in Europe 
for the rest of my time. 

A'pril 4. — ^Although we know that the definitive treaty 
has been signed, we are to remain ignorant of the conditions 
till the ratifications are exchanged. The war has not conferred 
any glory on us. Yet I think we ought to rejoice that we 
'engaged in it, and to rejoice that it is at an end. Upon the 
whole it has done us good as a nation, and there is no cer- 
tainty that another campaign would have improved our posi- 
tion. If England has not much to boast of, Russia has been 
worsted and humbled, and all over the world people may 
now sleep comfortably in their beds without dread of the 
'Cossacks. 

I am returned from the Midland circuit, and I must 
mention the pleasure I had in a visit after the circuit to 


.argument stating both sides fully and fairly, and leading to a conclusion 
•whicb it seems to me impossible to gainsay. 

‘You bave indeed done good service in stopping this mischief. And I 
trust that he who adds your Life to those of your predecessors, which have 
so often enlivened and amused my evenings, will not fail to do justice 
to the firmness of purpose and powers of reasoning which have saved the 
House of Lords and, in truth, the Constitution, from the severest blow 
aimed at it for many a long year. Believe me, my dear Lord, 

, ‘ Your much obliged and sincere 

‘Edward Goulbuex.’ 
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m 3 ' eldest daughter, the ^Ylfe of the Vicar of Clnddestey’ 
L Corbett, in 'Worcestershire. Lord Chancellor Truro g-ive 
them the living of St, Just m Cornwall, and Ix)rd Chancellor 
Cnmvorth transferred them to their present cure — very laud- 
abl 3 , for she and the vicar perform their parochial duties m 
the most exemplary manner, and it was \ery gratifying to 
me to see them so comfortably circumstanced and so much 
respected. 

April 10.— After a sharp debate yesterday I prevailed 
on the House of I^ords to make an order for the Lord 
Justice General and the Lord Justice Clerk of Scotland to 
be sworn standing by the woolsack, instead of below the 
bar. Hitherto there Ins been a strong indisposition to treat 
Scotch judges when appearing before the House with any 
maik of rc<?pect, and when their presence has been required 
they h i\e been sworn and examined as ordinary witnesses.. 
Henceforth they will be placed on the woolsack like the 
English judges 

These two legal dignitaries were examined to-day before 
the Select Committee on the Appellate Jurisdiction of the 
House of Lords, and amused us i ery much, the Lord Justice 
General AIcNeill, saying that m its present state it is very 
unsatisfactory, and the only remedy is to have a Scotch 
liwjer a member of the tribunal as a peer for life; while the 
Lord Ju'itiee Clerk declared that the junsdiction in its 
present state is perfect, and that the proposed addition of a 
Scotch lawjer would be the rum of it Of the latter opinion 
is Lord Brougham, who is now at Cannes, but from whom I 
receive letters on the subject almost daily He will be back 
soon to embroil the fray 

I think that my suggestion of a Judicial or Appellate 
Committee wall be adopted No good will ari'^e from the 
addition of a Scotch lawyer as a member of it, but the pio- 
posal IS §o plausible that I fear it cannot be resisted The 
Goi ernment acknowledge that they cannot by the preroga— 
ti\e of the Crown force a peer for life into the House They 
mean to ask for the authority of Parliament to create four 
peers for life, with a new to the judicial business of the 
House of Lords This I shall not oppose Lord Grey means 
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to move an extension of the power to create life peers. 
This might be at times very convenient, but would be 
tampering dangerously with the hereditary character of the ^ 
peerage. 

Ap7^il 11. — Although I have for some time been deno- 
minated the ^Leader of the Opposition,’ I really wish to 
strengthen the Grovernment as much as I can, and, finding it 
still much weakened by the dissensions between the Lord 
Cuancellor and the law officers of the Cro^vn, I have written 
the following letter to Lord Palmerston : — 


Stratheden House : April 11, 1856. 

My dear Lord Palmerston, — As a sincere and warm friend to your 
Go'»'emment I wish to explain to you the danger to which it is exposed 
from the insubordination which prevails among your legal functionaries. 
Yoi are aware that since I have held my present office I have been merely 
a cilm looker-on, without any personal interest in pohtical changes. Bu1> 
from ancient recollections, and from a regard to the public welfare, I have 
been earnestly desirous of supporting the party of which you are now the 
distinguished head. I must therefore beg you to try to compose the strife 
which subsists between the Lord Chancellor and the law officers of the 
Crown. For this you are in no degree answerable, for it began with the 
formation of Lord Aberdeen’s Government. The Russian war has hitherto 
prevented the public from caring much about its consequences. In truth, 
it has produced the failure of all the measures of law reform which have 
been brought forward. But the gaze of the nation was on the Crimea, not 
on Westminster Hall. Now we are entering on a new era, and the credit 
and stability of Government will to a considerable degree depend on the 
success of measures about Registration of Deeds, the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
Divorce, and Church Disciphne. But no such measures can succeed in 
Parliament unless there be a good understanding and co-operation respect- 
ing them among all the members of the same Government. There was 
formerly supposed to be a necessitiido so7^tis between the Lord Chancellor 
and the Attorney- and Solicitor-General. Indeed, in all my experience, 
before any important measure connected with the law was brought for- 
ward in Parliament, there was a conference among all the members of the 
Government to be concerned in carrying it through, and when launched 
as a Government measure all the members of the Government con^dered it 
their duty cordially to support it. But the recent practice has been, that 
Government Bills for amending the law which have passed one House 
nearly with unanimity have been disparaged by members of the Govern- 
ment in the other, and no single Bill of any importance has passed into a 
law. Indeed, I must frankly tell you that there seems to me a systematic 
purpose to vilij^eyid the Lord Chancellor. 

Your difficulties on this subject are great, hut fortunately there is no 
man so well qualified to capo with them as yourself ; and by a firm and 
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conciliatory course 1 taake no doubt that you will restore a wholesome 
tone to tills department of the State. 

Wishing you a good deliverance in this and in all your trials, I rcma'ti, 
Yours very sincerely, ' 

The Viscount Palmerston. “ CAjtPBELti. 

i 

May 5. — Great events have happened. ‘Thp ratifications 
of the Treaty of Paris have been exchanged. Government 
have had an immense majority in the House of CJommons on 
the motion about ‘the fall of Kars,’ which it tvas supposed 
might turn them out; a similar motion which stood |br 
debate in the Lords has been abandoned in despair; and 
the address approving of the terms of peace has passed both 
Houses without a division. jNIeeting Palmerston at a dinier 
given to her Majesty’s Ministers at the Mansion House, I 
said to him, ‘ You are now placed on a pinnacle.’ P. ' A 
very dangerous position.’ C. ‘ Well, then, you are on velvet.’ 
P. ‘ A great improvement.’ C, ‘ Keep your la^vyers in order, 
and you will get on very well.’ P. ‘ Yes, I was much obliged 
to you for that letter. I am attending to it.’ C. ‘Do, if you 
wish to prosper. The matter now becomes very seriots.’ 
We were then marched o£F in procession to take our seats in 
the Egyptian Hall. 

My health being given, I commented on that part of the 
treaty which modifies the code of maritime warfare, abolishing 
'privateering and establishing the maxim ‘free ships, free 
goods.’ I designated om: negotiator as ‘ a great law reformer 
as well as a great statesman.’ Clarendon warmly thanked me, 
as the alleged abandonment of our belligerent rights (the 
best part of the treaty) is liable to misrepresentation and 
obloquy ; and he was pleased to say that my opinion would 
have great weight in the City and throughout the country. 

June 28. — Since my last notice in this Journal, the great 
event has been the trial of William Palmer at the Central 
Criminal Court for poisoning^ which began on Wednesday 
May 14th and did not finish till Tuesday May 27th — the most 
memorable judicial proceeding for the last fifty years, enjoy- 
ing the attention not only of this country but of all Europe. 

My labour and anxiety were fearful ; but I have been 
rewarded by public approbation. The court sat eight hours 
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a clay, and wlien I got lionio, ronovincing all other engage- 
ments, I employed my.self till inidniglit in revi.sing my note.'? 
and considering the evidence. Luckily I had a Sunday to 
prepare for my summing up, and to this I devoted fourteen 
continuous hours. The follom'ng day, after reading in court 
ten hours, T had only got through the proofs for the prosecu- 
tion. My anxiety \vas over on the last da}' when the verdict 
of Guilt}/ was pronounced and I had sentenced the jndsoner 
to die, for I had no douht of his guilt, and I was conscious that, 
by God’s assistance, I had done my duty. Such was the ex- 
pressed opinion of the public and of all the re.sjjcctable part of 
the press. ]3ut a most ruffianlike attempt was made by the 
friends of the prisoner to abuse me and to obtain a pardon or 
I'cprieve, on the ground that the prisoner had nothadafair trial. 
Having unbounded funds at their command, they corrupted 
some disreputable journals t o admit their diairihes against me, 
and they published a most libellous pamphlet under the title 
of' A Letter from the Rev. T. Palmer, the Prisoner’s Brother, 
to Lord Chief .Justice Campbell,’ in which the Chief Justice 
was represented to be worse than his predecessor Jeffreys, 
and it was asserted that there had been nothing in England 
like the last trial since ‘ the Bloody Assize,’ However, 
the Home Secretary remained firm and the law took its 
course. 

The Rev. T. Palmer has since disclaimed the pamphlet, 
•and it is said to have been written by a blackguard barrister. 

I bear him no enmity, and he has done me no luura ; but for 
the sake of example he ought to be disbarred. 

The engrossing subject now is America, and I am much 
afraid that, with all our forbearance, we shall not be able to 
prevent our cousins from fastening a quarrel upon us. Our 
Government got very foolishly into the dispute aboiit enlist- 
ment, but long ago made all reasonable concession. I think 
it was right not to dismiss ]\Ir. Dallas as retabation for the 
dismissal of IMr. Crampton, but this forbearance may only 
lead to fresh insult. Yesterday at the Queen’s levee an 
American insisted on his right to pass her IMajesty in a frock- 
•coat and black neckcloth. He was turned back, and, for 
anything I know, this may be construed into a casus belli. 
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. On the day of Crampton’s arrival ]\Ir. Dallas dined with me^ 
and tlien told me he expected to be recalled. 

July 31. — Am returned from my circuit (Norfolk), which 
has been very light and not disagreeable. It lasted barely 
three weeks and, there being hardly anything to do at 
Huntingdon, I was able to come to London for several days. 

The weather has been divine and, after being long ‘ in 
populous city pent,’ I exquisitely enjoy rural sights, sounds 
and scents. "We have got peace j and there is every prospect 
oi plenty. 

Cambridge was a desert, but Dr. 'SVhewell, Master of 
Trinity, being Vice-Chancellor, was in residence, and I had 
much lively talk with him on all manner of subjects, from his 
denial of a plurality of worlds to his dislike of the Bill just 
passed for reforming the University. 
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niAPTKK XXXIIL 

XdVKMin'.u 1850 — May 1850. 

Death oC Chief Justice Jervis— 8ir Alexander Cockhuni — The China 
Question — Gciicml Election — Publication of the Third Volume of 
‘ Lives of the Cliicf Justices ' — Principle of the Divorce Hill— Opposes 
Lord John KussclPs Plan to admit Jews by a Resolution of the nousc 
of Commons — Obscene Publications Pill — The Indian Mutiny — Visit; 
from Lord John Russell at Ifartri^gc - Fall of Dollu -Sttcccssful 
Working of tlic Obscene Publiaations Pill— Christmas Holidays in 
Scotland — Lord Derby's Second Administration — Trial of the British 
Bank Directors— Bcthcll and the Law of Conspirao}' — Lord Cliclmsford 
the new Chancellor — Motion for a New Trial of the British Bank 
Directors — Trial of Bcniard — Prosecutions for Libels — !Mects JI. 
Guizot in Norfolk — Competitive I’lxaminations - Enjo3unent of Hart- 
rigge — AVrites a Dissertation on Shakespeare’s liCgal Training — Work- 
ing of the Divorce Act — Letters from ^lacaula}", Cliarlcs Dickens, 
Dean Milmnn, and Mr, Gladstone on Shakespeare’s Legal Attainments 
— AVar in Ital}' — General ElccHon — Dinner at the Roj^al Academy — 
Harwich Election. 

Journal. 

Stratheden House : Monday, November 3, 1856. — During 
the vacation at Hartrigge I worked upon an average four or ^ 
five hours a day in preparing the foiu’th edition of tlie Lives a. 
of the Chancellors, and revising the MSS. 'wliich I mean to 
le:ive behind me for publication. . . . 

While writing this I was interrupted .hy the news of the 
sudden death of Chief Justice Jervis. From his year's he 
ought long to have survived me — and before long I must 
follow him. While living, when dying, and at the day of 
judgment, Lord have mercy upon me ! 

I am going presently to the Chancellor’s levee, where I 
shall find all absorbed in speculations on Jervis’s successor. 

Sir Alexander Cockburn, the Attorney-G-eneral, has frequently 
declared that he would not accept any judicial appointment, 
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’ that he would prefer a political office, and that he would 
rather remain at the bar without office than become a judge. 
But now that ‘ the pillow of the Common Pleas * is within his 
grasp, I doubt much whether he will kick it away. 

Jamuiru 12, 1857. — As I suspected, Cockbum’s abjura- 
tion of the bench turned out to be only nolo episcopari. 
He IS now Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, and as 
yet Without a peerage. I ha\e no doubt that he will make 
a very respectable judge. He is a man of great intelleetinl 
ability ; he is cap ible of keen, though not as yet of con- 
tinuous, application ; he is ambitious of fame ; and he has 
\ei7 courteous manners both in pubhc and m private. 

Palmerston is at present in the ascendant, having com- 
pelled Russia, notwithstanding the \acillation of France, to 
agree to the just construction of the treaty of peace respecting 
the Danubian boundary. His greatest danger arises from 
the antagonism between his legal function iries. . . . 

March 1. — ^We ha\e had a two nights* debate on the 
China Question. The Alimsters \eTy much washed me to 
♦speak, but I would not do more than pair off for them. The 
1 iw of the case is too doubtful for me to give an opinion upon 
it, and the Lord Chancellor laid down propositions about the 
impossibility of questiomng the professed nationality of a 
ship which I could not have endorsed Thinking upon the 
whole that Ministers ought to be supported, I rejoice in their 
majority of thirty- six. 

I have been calling on Lyndhurst, who is very proud of 
the speech he made condemning the proceedings at Canton, 
and IS looking forward ivith intense interest to the division 
on the same question in the Commons. He says that if they 
had div ided on Thursday or Friday, the first or second night 
of the debate, jMinisters would have been beaten, but that 
the interposition of Sunday will save them, by giving time 
to the whipper-in to purchase votes by promises of places and 
preferments, and for the members with doubtful seats to 
recollect that a division adv erse to the Government may bring 
about an immediate dissolution of Parliament. 

I was last night at Lady Palmerston’s reception; when 
she spoke to me about the attack by the ‘Tunes* on the 
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Lord Chancellor, and lamented the disorganised shite of the 
law department of the Grovernment. I truly told her that 
the Premier could do nothing to extricate himself from his 
difficulties by cashiering, and that he coidd only try to 
moderate the hostility of the conflicting functionaries. 

Stratheden IIoiLse: Sunday, March 15. — While at 
Northampton I heard of the unexpected majority in the 
House of Commons against the Government on the China 
Question, and the determination immediately to appeal 
to the people. The time allotted to the assizes for the 
county of Rutland I spent at Normanton, on a visit to T^ord 
Avoland, where I was joined by my wife and my daughter 
Mary. At Lincoln I heard that my eldest son was to stand 
for Taunton. It was very material that I should be in London 
to make arrangements for this object. Having finished my 
business in the Nisi Prius court at Lincoln at 4 p.m. on 
Thm’sday March 12th, at 5 I started by an express train, and 
having drunk tea at Stratheden House, by 1 0.45 I was at a 
party at Lady Granville’s in Bruton Street. Next evening I 
paid my respects to Lady Wensleydale, and all our disputes 
about the life peerage were forgotten. Last night I was at 
Lady Clarendon’s, where there was a reunion of all parties in 
the State, Lord and Lady Palmerston, Lord and Lady John 
Russell, etc. Lord Derby eschews soirees, but Lady Derby 
was there, and I highly complimented her on her lord’s 
oratorical powers. We all looked like ‘ the happy family.’ 
At first I was rather afraid that as Chief Justice I might have 
been called upon to preserve the peace. ... I had a good 
deal of talk with John Russell, and wished him success in 
London. 

I rise to-morrow morning at five, and, travelKng by train 
to Leicester, at ten I shall there charge the grand jury, 
reminding them that ‘ property has its duties as well as 
its rights.’ 

Stratheden House : Ajpril 2. — The elections on the 
whole go in favour of Palmerston, and he will be able to 
meet the new Parliament with an imposing front ; but he 
is in great danger of being speedily upset by ‘Parlia- 
mentary Reform.’ John Russell has openly announced his 
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intention of working tliis engine against him, and the Tories 
[•. even now cry out for ‘extension of the franchise.’ A 
new Reform Bill, therefore, Palmerston must launch, how- 
ever unwillingly. ^This the members of the House of 
Commons will in their hearts exceedingly disrelish, knowing 
that if successful it must lead to a speedy dissolution; but 
they will be afraid openl 3 ’ to oppose it, and the contest may 
be who shall go fastest and farthest ahead. 

There is no longer a great Conservative party to check 
innovation. Yet there is a fund of good sense in the people 
of England which may be relied upon, and our monarchical 
institutions are more relished in this country by all classes 
than American democracy with slavery in its bosom. 

May 21. — The new Parliament has met and, in spite of 
the threatening aspect of the political horizon, there seems 
every prospect of a quiet session. 

I have at last published the third volume of my Lives of 
the Chief Justices, and have received complimentary letters 
from several friends who received presentation copies. The 
criticisms in the weekly periodicals have been very favour- 
able, The profuse praise bestowed upon me to my face 
does not give me the slightest pleasure. The most valuable 
compliment I have received was from liord John Russell 
in a great speech in the House of Commons, in which be 
quoted my Life of Lord Ellenborough, with a parenthesis 
expressing his high sense of the amusement and instruction • 
to be derived from the writings of the author. This is what 
Gibbon calls ‘a compliment in the face of the British 
nation.’ 

July 13. — ^The campaign in London is over for me, and 
to-morrow morning I start upon the circuit. I have been 
working very hard during the last month, sitting day by daj' 
to try special jury causes. Six trials have we had for 
infringement of patents, these and several others lasting two 
or three days apiece. The railways now bring an influx of 
country causes to be tried in London, so that as assize busi- 
ness diminishes, my sittings become heavier. But, thank 
Heaven, I am as yet equal to the task, and when it is too 
much for me I hope I shall contentedly resign my office. 
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I am happy to say I have imiformly remained on the 
best terms wth Cranworth, and that om: friendship is im- L 
abated. I have a most sincere desire at all times to see him 
prosper. He is not onl}’’ the most amiable of manldnd, but 
no one can be more sincerely desirous to do what is right. 
Three weeks ago, accompanied by my wife and my daughter 
jMary, I paid him a most agreeable visit at Holwood, his 
villa in Kent, once possessed by William Pitt the 3wmger. 

I am very glad that the Divorce Bill finally passed the 
Commons framed almost exactly according to the recommen- 
dations of the commission over which I had the honour to 
preside — preserving the law as it has practicall}" subsisted for 
200 j'ears; that a husband who has conducted himself 
properly ma}"^ obtain a dissolution of the marriage for the 
adultery of the wife, and that a wife may obtain a dissolu- 
tion of the marriage for the adultery of the husband at- 
tended by incest or any aggravation which renders it im- 
possible for the connubial union to' continue ; the law being 
now to be administered by a regular judicial tribunal, instead 
of the injured parties being obliged to petition the Legisla- 
ture for private Acts of Parliament to dissolve the marriage. 
We were assailed on the one hand by those who hold that 
according to the divine law marriage cannot be dissolved 
-even for adultery, and on the other by those who think that 
for this purpose no distinction should be made between the 
sexes, and that in all cases the wife should be entitled to a 
-divorce on proof of any breach of the marriage vow by the 
husband. But I think the true principle is, that the mar- 
riage ought only to be dissolved when it is impossible for 
the injured party to condone^ and that Divine Providence has 
constituted an essential difference in this respect between 
the adultery of the husband and the adultery of the wife. I 
would -rather run the risk of cases of great hardship occurring 
when it would seem desirable that women should be released 
from the tyranny of profligate and brutal husbands, than 
give too great a facility to divorce, which has a tendency 
most demoralising. 

August 20. — I have had a very pleasant siunmer circuit, 
with my old pupil Vaughan Williams for my colleague. It 
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rather a tour of pleasure. I visited for the first time the 
Chequers, once inhabited by Oliver Cromwell j Hampden, 
which belonged to the illustrious patriot (of that ilk); Wim- 
pole, which I had described in my Life of I^rd Hardwicke j 
and Shrublands, more wonderful than any of them, the seat 
of Sir William ^Iiddleton, who in his gardens has excelled 
those of Armida, or the Kesperides, and realised the visions 
of the Arabian Nights. 

During the Huntingdon assizes I came to London and 
made a speech against Lord John Russell’s revolutionary 
project of admitting the Jews to sit in Parliament by a re- 
solution of the House of Commons. I strongly denounced 
the meditated coup and pointed out the inevitable 

collision with the courts of law. I likewise ^vrote a strong 
representation on the subject both to Palmerston and Lord 
John. Here are their answers: — 


94 Piccadilly July 22, 1857. 

My dear Lord Campbell, — TbauV you for your letter I quite agree 
•mtli you, and ba%c resolired to have no Resolution Yours Binceiely, 

PALMEESTON 

Pembroke Lodge July 22, 1857 

My deal Lord Campbell, — I have always resisted the proceeding by 
Resolution But when the House of Lords, by the advice of all its law 
lords except the Lord Chancellor, decided to defy the prerogative of the 
Crown, and to decide by its own authority tliat a memher- of that JTovxe, 
7 iamed hy the Queen, should be refused admittance, I foresaw that the 
example would not be lost In fact, if the (hetum, of Lord Coke is 
despised, how can we expect regard to the dictum of Lord Campbell 1 If 
the most learned of the peers pursue a recltless and headstrong eouise, what 
are we to expect from the Radical representatives of Radical electors? 

Allow me to say that you should have thought of all this before you 
excluded Lord IVensleydale. 

The case of Pease the Quaker appears to me to go a long waj,pcibnp3 
not the whole way, to justify the course of Resolutions 

What may be done I cannot tell, and I conclude Lord Palmerston docs 
not care At all events, liberavi ainmam meam. Yours faithfully, 

J Russele 

I replied to Lord John, ‘ prompted hy my regard for the 
public tranquillity and for his glory,* trying to show him the 
inapplicability of Peace’s case and the Wensleydale peerage 
case. He then took new ground, someone pretending to 
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•liave discovered a statute of William supposed to auth- 
orise the House of Commons to remodel the Abjuration ^ 
Oath, and he got a Select Committee aj)i3ointed to consider 
how far this statute could be made available ; but his own 
•Committee reported against him, ‘ that it did not apply to 
the Houses of Parliament,’ and he was obliged to content 
himself with a notice that he would again bring forward the 
subject at the commencement of the next session. 

Since I returned from the circuit my chief business has 
been to watch the progress through the House of Commons 
of my Bill for checking the trade in obscene publications by 
allowing them to be seized in the depots of the dealers. 
Brougham had hardly ventined to oppose the Bill as it 
passed through the Lords, but afterwards he WTote a violent 
•article against it in the ‘ Law IMagazine,’ and he put up Eoe- 
buck to assail it in the House of Commons. The Bill being 
in committee yesterday at a morning meeting of the House 
of Commons, I showed myself in the Peers’ gallery to watch 
its fate, and that I might be consulted if necessary during 
the debate. Poebuck contented himself with reading a letter 
which he had received from Brougham pointing out the 
danger of country justices perverting the Bill for the punish- 
ment of poachers; and it went through the Committee with 
amendments which I had suggested or assented to. The 
Speaker then sent me a message by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer complaining ‘ that I had appeared in the House 
to overawe their deliberations, like Cardinal Wolsey and 
Charles I., and that it would become his duty to protest 
against such an unconstitutional proceeding.’ Denison, the 
new Speaker, is an old friend of mine. . . . 

I have been dreadfully depressed for some weeks by 
the frightful news from India. Having conquered every 
foreign foe, our empire there seems to be vardshing like* a 
•dream. I do not suffer so much as if my son, Hallyburton, 
formerly in the service of the East India Company, had still 
been at Cawnpore, where a massacre of all Europeans is 
rumoured to have taken place, but I am extremely anxious 
•about my nephews, who are in the disturbed provinces. I 
think what would have been the sufferings of my poor 
VOL. II. A A 
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brother if he had still sundved, and look with dread to the 
danger of Russia, or even of France, taking advantage of our 
embarrassment, and forcing us into a %var, or making us 
submit to discreditable concessions. 

Hartrigge : Septemhei* 1 7. — Had a visit here to-day from 
Lord John Russell, who is at present with his family at 
iNIinto. The ex-Minister appears to great advantage in 
private life. A fall from power generally gives a terrible 
shock to the spirits. Pitt the younger when out of ofKce was 
alarmingly dejected, and sadly at a loss how to employ his 
time. Lord John seems as gay as a lark, and I really believe 
is very cheerful. He talks very freely and unaffectedly of 
passing and past politics, including the measures of his own 
Administration. He is now engaged with his ‘Life of Fox.' 

I thanked him for the compliment he paid me in the 
House of Commons last session as a biographer, when 
quoting my Life of Lord Ellenhorough, and I said it was 
equal to Sheridan’s compliment to Gibbon during Hastings’s 
trial — ‘ atrocities of a deeper dye than any recorded in the 
Annals of Tacitus, or the luminous giage of Gibbon' Lord 
John : ‘ But recollect Sheridan declared that his epithet 
was the vo-luminous page of Gibbon ; and I see you are 
publishing the tenth volume of your new edition of the 
Chancellors.’ 

Hartrigge.: October 27. — Since I have been down here 
this autumn I have chiefly occupied myself with reperusing 
Sir Walter Scott’s novels. ‘Anne of Geierstein’ and others 
that he composed merely from books which he read for the 
task, as a la^vyer reads his brief, I could not get on with ; 
but ‘ Old jSIortality,’ ‘ The Heart of iNIidlothian,’ and such 
as embody the visions which had been before his eyes and 
in his imagination from early youth, I could gloat upon 
for ever. I have likewise read ‘Kate Coventry’ and 
several other fashionable novels of the last season; and I 
again wish for some serious intellectual labour, but I aui 
determined that I will publish no more in my own lifetime. 
Although the third volume of my Lives of the Chief 
Justices has been abundantly praised, there have been 
flippant criticisms upon it which have annoyed me. A 
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crilic in the n*'clinhnrg]i Koview,’ from mnlice or f;i,npifH(-y, 
saynthai I refer (o tlie ] iolli ad nml to irorer/c?/ as In.'^torical "■ 
anthoritic.'s, and represent .< me as more ercdulou.s tlum tlie ^ 
Irish bishop vho dcc?lared that, he mot. with some things in 
'Gulliver's Travels whieh he could hardly believe to be true. 

In Disnieli’s ‘ Curiosities of Lit end nre ’ I last nifjld met 
with the statement, of several antliors of great, oelcbrity who 
died of a broken heart, l.iy reason of unjust, attacks upon 
their writing.‘^. I shall not add to tlieir number ; but I shall 
not. ag'ain give a defeated suitor against, whom 1 have pro- 
nounced a just judgment , or a coxcombical barrister to 
whom I have rendered it disagreeable to talk nonsense, or 
an importunate applicant, for place or promotion whom in the 
.strict, discharge of my duty T hav(; disappointed, an opportu- 
nity of being revenged by cont ending t hat t he Chief .1 ustice is 
wrong in a date, or is too familiar, or too st at el}', in his stylo, 
or display.s an excessive liking for democracy or for arbitrary 
power. When I am dead and gone, env}’ and ill-will towards 
me may cease. 

I have to-day heard the important and joyful news of the 
fall of Delhi. I^Iy dreadful depression for some weeks from 
the state of affairs in India was by no means unreasonable ; for 
if the native population, or the native princes, had taken 
part against us, or the Sikhs had embraced this opportunity 
to recover their ascendancy, or the Mutiny had extended to. 
Madras and Bombay — all of these being contingencies by no 
means improbable — every European in India would have been 
massacred, and we should have had to encounter difficulties 
and disasters at home which it is fearfid to contemplate. 
Barhams has segetes ! In two years a regiment of Cossacks 
might have been bivouacking at Hartrigge. Now that Delhi 
is in our possession all serious danger is over, and the 
Mutiny wiU collapse as rapidly as it spread, although years 
must roll on before the traces of such dire outrages can be 
obliterated. 

Straiheden House: December 17. — I have been too busy 
since I returned to London to make a single entry in my 
Jomnal. My work has been incessant and very severe. The 
term business I do not so much mind, but to sit at Nisi Prius 
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seven hours a day for a continuous month, listening to tire- 
some examinations and dull speeches, is too much for me, 
and I am afraid I shall not be able to stand it much longer. 

We were enlivened for ten days by the short session of 
Parliament. I did but little, besides annoying Brougham 
and Lyndhurst by moving for a return of the smures under 
my Bill for putting down obscene publications, which they 
opposed so iiolently. Its success has been most bnlliant, 
Holywell Street, which had long set law and decency at 
defiance, has capitulated after several assaults. Half the 
shops are shut up, and the remainder deal in nothing hut 
moral and religious books ^ Under the Bill similar abomin- 
ations have been cleared away in Dublin. Even in Pans its 
influence has been felt, for the French police, roused by the 
accounts of what we are now doing, have been energetically 
employed in purifying the Palais Eoyal and the Rue Vivienne 

January 11, 1858. — I have spent my holidays very 
agreeably in Scotland, passing one week in Edinburgh with 
Lord jSIurray. On this occasion I was summoned to pre- 
side at a public meeting attended by*the leading men of all 
parties for the reform of the Scottish Universities I had 
a most hospitable and flattering reception from the Scotch 
judges and advocates 

I feel rather depressed when I look forward to the labours 
which await me ; but, praying for God’s help to enable me 
to do my duty, I will try tp proceed vigorously and cheer- 
fully. May I be ready to meet the close of my career with 
resignation and firmness, grateful for the many blessings 
showered upon me 

I have a terrible trial coming on, expected to last a month, 
— the prosecution against the directors of the Royal British 
Bank for a conspiracy to defraud the shareholders and the 
public. 

March 2. — ^What a sudden turn of the wheel of fortune ’ 
Ten days ago Palmerston seemed stronger than ever, and I 
looked upon him as Minister for life Yesterday I was present 
in the House of Lords at the inauguration of Lord Derby’s 
second Administration. Ostensibly the omission to answer 
Walewski’s despatch was the cause of the change. . . . 
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great trial of the British Bank directors is over, 
having lasted thirteen long days. The ‘ Times ’ and other 
jom-nals wrote furiously against the cul2)rits, and demanded 
that they should he sentenced to transportation. I let one 
defendant off with a nominal fine, because he had been im- 
properly con^dcted ; and I sentenced the others to various 
periods of imprisonment according to their degrees of dehn- 
quenc3\ The public were made to believe that I had treated 
them with undue indulgence, but the bar all concurred in 
thinking that the judge, during the trial and in j^assing the 
sentence, had displayed patience, discrimination and firmness.* 

I have had a fierce war with Sir Richard Bethell, Attorney- 
Greneral of the late Grovernment. Upon the attempt to 
assassinate the Emperor of the French, I had laid do^vn the 
law of conspiracy as it applied to foreigners residing in 
England. The Grovernment by his advice having determined 
on legislation, to make out the necessity for legislation 
Bethell pretended that ‘ aliens, by conspiring in England to 
commit an offence beyond the seas, would not be subject to 
English law.’ In the ■ discharge of my duty, and by the 
advice of Lord Lyndhurst, I exposed this misrepresentation. 
All the law lords, seriatim, agreed with me. Bethell 
attacked us all scmrilously in the House of Commons, and I 
was obliged to vindicate myself last night in the House of 
Lords. This logomachy between the Attorney-Greneral and 
the Chief Justice has amused the town, but will soon be 
forgotten. 

The strange occurrence is that Sugden, Lord St. Leonards, 
has declined the resumption of the Great Seal, and Sir 
Frederick Thesiger, under the title of Lord Chelmsford, is 
now Chancellor. Unfortunately, he is by no means a well- 
grounded lawyer, but he is a very good fellow, with a large 
store of mother wit. Everybody is well pleased with his 
elevation, and I dare say he will get on very decently. In 
the House of Lords, as a deliberative assembly, he will have a 
great deal more weight than his predecessor. Lord Cranworth. 

^ By-and-by petitions poured in, complaining that the punishment 
was too severe; and the periods of imprisonment of some of the defendants 
were shortened by the Secretary of State# 
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Muich 24 — On eut^ring the House of Lords on mj 
return from the iMidlnnd circuity I find the Conservatives 
on the right of the woolsack and Thesiger presiding upon it 
This IS the fifth Chancellor who has sat there since I became 
Chief Justice, eight years ago 

May 9 — Have had the most unplei'jant work to go through 
which I ha\ e ever encountered since I became a judge The 
SIX directors of the British Bank, whom after a thirteen days’ 
trial I convicted and sentenced to imprisonment, when term 
came round all mo\ ed for a new trial, and their counsel, by 
gross misrepresentations which I could not at the moment 
correct, made an impression upon my puisnes that injustice 
had been done I was resoh ed to declare my entire appro- 
bation of the con\aetion, and my clear opinion against grant- 
ing the rule It would not only hai e been most annoying 
to me but a pubhc calamity if the court bad been di\ided 
on such an occasion For a fortnight I was most wretched, 
pabsmg sleepless nights and losing my appetite for food At 
last the one puisne who still doubted was brought to reason, 
and sent me a written adhesion I then prepared a very 
elaborate judgment in the name of the whole court It was 
printed in all the newspapers lerbatim from my IMS , and it 
brought me more credit than any former judicial performance 
However, the trial that has most fixed pubhc attention 
was that of Bei nardy the French refugee, for being an 
accomplice in the plot to assassinate the Emperor of the 
French , the formal shape of the indictment being, that he 
was accessory to the murder of those who were actually killed 
by the explosion of the grenades at the door of the Opera 
House in the Rue Lepelletier at Pans All Europe looked 
on with intense curiosity, and all the world was astomshed at 
hearing a verdict of Not Guilty pronounced 

I received various anonymous letters abusing me for 
unfairness to the accused, some of them comparing me to 
Jeffreys Although I by no means relished the plan of pro- 
secuting for the capital charge, which was attended with 
many legal diificiUties, I summed up strongly for a convaction, 
as the evidence was overwhelming to establish the com- 
plicity of the accused Xevertheles®, I cared little about the 
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o.cqiiittal, and it N'lvcd nu- from ('ons^idt'ring of law 

ro«orv*<‘d for tho of (’riininal App(‘al in of a con- 

viction. The I'rcnc’h nation took the aiapiilfal more calmly 
than I had anticipated. 1 had the sali.^faction to see my 
summing nj) at full length in the ‘ .Monit<-ur/,'with some com- 
pliments to ‘ ;Mons. le Loial t'hef .Itjstiec.' 1 have still to try, 
.at the hillings after Trinity Term in tlx* Court of (Jueen’s 
lieneh, two informations for libels charged to have been in- 
tended to rceomtnend the assassination of the Kmperor. 

Jull! •]. — When the day for trying these eases had arrived, 
the (iovermnent jmsillanimously agreed to aeajniltals, on tho 
defendants exj)re>sing sorrow for what thf'y had done, and 
promising not to do the like ;igain. Tlie })amphlets pro- 
secuted vecommejuled in the most ex])n“ss terms the assassina- 
tion of J.^Hiis Napoleon as a tyrant, lauding the .attempt, of 
Orsini Tmd Pianori, and la7nenting that it had failed. Such 
publications, as llu;y give just caiuse of cojnplaint. to foreign 
Governments, and bring the liberty of the press into dis- 
eredit, ought, not to be l<^i]erated; and, notwithstanding tho 
verdict in Bernard's cjise, I do not- believe that I should have 
now had any difiicnlty in obtaining a conviction. I bad 
very elabor.itely studied (he proca'edings in prosecuting Lord 
George Gordon for a libel on Marie Antoinette, against. Vint 
for a libel on the Emperor Paul, and ag.ainst Peltier for a 
libel on Napoleon the Gre<at, and I was prepared \ntli an ex- 
position of the laAv upon (be subject, which I think would 
luive been of public service. But j\ist as I was entering the 
court I was told that it was all settled. I did venture, 
nevertheless (for the benefit of the students, as Lord !Mans- 
field used to pay), to point out the necessity for considering 
a direct incitement to crime as criminal, and, one of the 
<]efendants being a political refugee, to inculcate the duty of 
foreigners, while they have an asylum among us, to obey our 
laws like native-born subjects, glancing at the heterodox 
■doctrine of Sir Eichard Bet hell, that foreigners in England 
may do with impunity that for which native-hom subjects 
may be pimished. 

The session of Parliament may now be considered as over, 
and Lord Derby is safe till Parliament meets a?ain in 1859."" 
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He has been saved bj the dissensions of the Liberals, bj 
truckling to Bright, and by courting the Radicals. I pro- 
phesied many years ago that in England the Whigs would be 
(as in America they are) the only true Conservatives. The 
Tones as a body are still staunch and sincere, but the Tory 
leaders are ready to sacrifice the monarchy that they may 
keep their places. Democracy has made more progress m 
England during the last three months than dunng the twenty 
years of Whig rule. I am myself very indifferent about 
partj politics, and personally I would as soon have Lord 
Derby for Prime IMmister as Palmerston or John Russell, but 
I begin to be afraid that I may live to see John Bright Pre- 
sident of the Anglican Republic. Extreme democracy is 
tyranny in its worst shape, despising public opimon, and 
showing no respect for the rights of property or for personal 
liberty. ^ 

Hartngge Aiigust 23. — On my circmt nothing memor- 
able occurred except that I spent two days at Sir John 
Boileau’s in Norfolk with the celebrated Guizot I admired 
as much as ever his wonderful acquirements and powers of 
conversation, but I must look upon him as the destroyer of 
Louis Philippe and the Orleans dynasty by his eagerly 
pushing on the Spanish marriages, and resisting the call for 
reforming the House of Representatives in France. Like 
Lord John Russell, he bears his fall from power with equam- 
mity and cheerfulness 

On my return to town I found Parhament still sitting. 
In a speech against competitive examznaiio7i for office, upon 
which ‘the Commons have gone mid,* I proposed that, as 
the property qualification for members is now abolished, 
an ^ucation qualification should be substituted, so that no 
one shall be allowed to take his seat as a representative of the 
people till his abihties and stock of knowledge have been 
tested, and he has exhibited a satisfactory specimen of his 
oratorical powers. Next day the Chief Justice was severely 
handled by the Commons for saying that they had ‘nmwild,^ 
and that they should be subjected to a preliminary examina- 
tion before being allowed to take their seats. The leading 
competitive examination journal observ ed ‘ that rank^ had 
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neither conferred upon him [live ('hief .Tupliee] dignily nor 
good manners.' IhvI hy live jiidieions 1 have, been npplandcd, 
and my scheme of Parliamentary Peform nas much applauded 
in (ho ‘\Saturday .Keview' and other respectable puhlieations.- 

Coming down here on (he ."Ist. of Jui^v, f found JIartrjggc 
perfect ; and it is now the most beautiful place in the whole 
world. 'J'hc weather having been since vlivine, I have been 
in a stale of great (uvjoyment. 

iVIy amusement is to read over once more (he whole of 
iShahespeare's ])laysj marking all the passages in which ho 
introduces legal phraseology or alludes to legal proceedings, 
that. I may consider the question whether the Bard of Avon, 
heforc ho left, .Strathud, had not been an attorney's clerk. 

I have had a visit here from IM. Guizot, and I found him 
very agreeable and good-humoured. 

JIcMriffrfc: Odohur 28. — .Mas! the long vacation is 
over, and to-morrow I return to London. 

'My hour hs nlmo.st conic, 

'Wl I c n I to fi JTsom c (t ml iorm cn ilntj i^jicech rs 
Musi render up myself, 

I have accomplished my purpose of writing a dissertation 
on the question of Shakespeare’s legal training, which, if it 
be approved of by a critical friend to whom I shall submit 
it, I may bring out. in the shape of a shilling’s-worth for 
railways. 

JanutiTy 10, 1859. — ... I have been sitting two days 
in the Divorce Court, and, like P'rankenstein, I am afraid 
of the monster I have called into existence. (The new 
jurisdiction arises from the Keport of a Commission over 
which I had the honour to preside.) Upon an average, 

I believe there were not in England above three divorces 
a year a vinculo matrimonii, and I had no idea that 
the number would be materially increased if the dissolu- 
tion were judicially decreed by a court of justice instead 
of being enacted by the Legislatiue. But I understand 
that there are now 300 cases of divorce pending before the 

* Punch had aftenvards a very amusing article on the Chief Justice’s 
scheme, witli specimens of the examinations and of the speeches. (See 
Punch, February 12, 1859.) 
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new court. This is rather appalling. In the first place, 
the business of the court cannot be transacted without the 
829 appointment of fresh judges ; and there seems some reason 
to dread that the prophecies of those who opposed the change 
may be fulfilled by a lamentable multiplication of divorces, 
and by the corruption of the public morals. 

Hilary Term begins to-morrow — ^Lord Chelmsford being 
still Chancellor. How Lord Derby ig to launch a Deform 
Dill which will satisfy both divisions of his supporters — the 
ultra-Tones and the ultra-Eadicals — I do not understand. 

February 5. — Parliament has met, and Lord Derby’s 
policy IS disclosed — to stave oflf Parliamentary Reform, and to 
take the chance of remaining in office by delaying his Bill, 
rather than encounter certain destruction by immediately 
bringing it forward The danger is that he may thus get up 
the democratic steam more effectuilly than Bright has been 
able to do, and that, while a moderate measure would now 
give satisfaction, something more sweeping and dangerous 
may become necessary. 

I have published my * Shakespeare,’ and as yet I do not 
repent. There are some hostile criticisms, but, generally 
speaking, I liave been treated by the press civilly and re- 
spectfully. 

fThese are a few of the letters which my father received 
on this subject from his private friends. — E d j| 

From Lord Macaulay. 

Holly Lodge January 26, J85!> 

Dear Lord Campbell, — Thanks for your interesting little volume I 
always thought that Shakespeare had, when a jfoung man, been m the 
lower ranks of the legal profession , and I am now fully convmeed of it 
It IS impossible, 1 am certain, to mention any writer, not regnlatly bred 
to the law, who has made half as manj allusions to tenures of land, to 
forms of action, to modes of procedure, withontcommitllng gross Wanders 
The mistake which you mention about the words ‘ to join issue was made 
by no less a man tlian Lord Castlereagh, when leader of the Hoase of 
Commons Yoa may observe that the best writers perpetually nse lie 
word ‘pleading * incorrectly They think that it means harangning a 
Jury I saw the other day a sentence to this effect ‘It maybe doubted 
whether Frskme or Curran were the greater pleader ’ The person who 
expressed himself thus would have stared if hj had been told tliat Little* 
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<lalc \\*ns a fnr {rrrator pleader than either. Kdf:eworlhV hookn were 

carefully roviMHl hy her father, a nu).<l active niatris! rate, who ouj^ht- to 
have picked up a little law. Vet what monstrous errors there arc in 
every |xnssni:e which relates to le^al proeeedinp^, l!» a novel of last year 
a man is taken up ami tried in London for a felony committed in tlic 
Tyrol. Whoi a writer dnnvs numerous ilhislmt ions from lepil proceedings, 
and makes no mistakes, wo shall always, if wo can learn his history, find 
that he was of the prxifes^ion. Fielding is an instance ; so is Cowper. In 
t>hakespcaroV e^a^^e the presumption seems to he ]>eculiarly strong, 'J'hanks 
again and apun. ICver, <lear Lord C’amjihell, yours truly, 

Macaulay. 


From ^fr. Oharlcfi Dichc})-'*. 

Tavistock House, Tavistock Square, Iiondon : 

Thursday, dnnuary 27, ISotk 

Dear Lord Camj^hcll, — I must trouble yoti by tbanldng you for the very 
curious and interesting little work for wliich I am indebted to your kind 
rcmembnincc, and which I received — and icad— yesterday. Apart from the 
knowledge and ingenuity it evince.s, it is so excecdingl}' gmceful and 
pleasant tliat I have read it with uneommon satisfaction. It will always 
hold its place on the shelf in my mind wlicre I keep Morgaun’s essay on 
the chanicter of I'alstaiT : a delicate combination of fanc}’, wliim, good 
heart, good sense, and good taste, wliicb I am pretty confident is a favourite 
of yours. 

If I know myself at all, I beg to warninl myself not in I Ik; least biassed 
by your fiattcring mention of me. I am very proud of it, but, I believe, 
.quite honestly. Dear Lord Campbell, yours faitbfullj’ and obliged, 

ClIAllLUB DICKKNS, 

From Dr. Milman, Dean of St. Paul’s. 

Dcancr}", SI. Paul’s : Januarj’' 27, 1850. 

^ly dear Lord Campbell, — I tliank 3 "on for a pleasant evening. T have 
read 3 ’our Shakespeariana with great interest. You liavc acted^ Mr. 
Attorney-General in favour of his legal education ^Yith great skill : then 
subsided with dignity upon the seat of the Chief Justice, and charged 
us, the jur}’', with perfect impartiality. It is really a curious though, at 
present at least, insoluble question. MHiat struck me the most was the 
fondness for law terms and images in the Poems, liis earliest ^^Titings. 
]3ut I fully agree with you that it worild he a convincing case as to any 
other than Shakespeare, who seems to have been strangely endowed with 
universal knowledge. If I remember right, tlie late Sir H. Halford was 
for making him out to be a medical man ; and I think, after a quiet and 
industrious summer, I could show him to be a very sound and enlightened 
<iivine. How much of Christianity is contained in the beautiful passage 
which you have cited from Pleasure for Meamre. 

Thanking you again for your very acceptable present, believe me, ever, 
your lordship’s Very truly, 

H. H. 
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D Fiom the Right Hon. T7. R. Gladstone. 

® Hawarden Castle August 31, 1869 

My dear Lortl Chancellor,— I am glad I did not find an opportunity^ 
which could only have been a very summary one, of thanking you at the 
Cabinet on Monday for your charming hook on the legal attainments of 
Shakespeare a book, if I may presume to say so much, at once useful and 
graceful, light and sohd 

Your facts as a whole, leave me in a comfortable persuasion, upon the 
case as it stands, tint our great poet Avas once an attorney s clerk 

I am seduced into the impertinence of offering two remarks First, I 
quite understand your doctnne that the direct forms of law have their 
own interest and attraction almost their ov, n proper beauty But then it 
seems to me fair to suggest that none of these lie on the outside , and that 
they can only be percei% ed after circumstances have in some manner made 
ns acquainted with tho said forms, that they would not be likely, as 
natural objects and even as certain pursuits might be, to draw the spon 
tancous observation of a man of high poetic temperament , that ho would 
eschew that very warren of Alsatia because it was haunted by attorneys , 
that, in fact, the existence of such accurate and technical knowledge m 
such a man reqmreg the hypothesis of a special cause to account for it 
My second remark is yet more daring, for it is in the nature of a com- 
ment on one of yours You state with truth that such a man would pick 
up rapidly what would cost others much labour, and nught therefore 
gather as an observer what they could only get as practitioners But is 
not this also good to show that a very slight and short tenure of the stool 
inside the attorney s office will a fortvm well account for all the know- 
ledge that he shows , consequently, that he may have done very little in 
that capacity, and that the negative argument from our not finding any of 
his signatures as a witness is weakened m proportion 7 

My note of interrogation is only meant to give a false air of modesty, 
not to draw a further reply which I should open with some fear of having 
been found to have committed myself in the manner you so justly describe 
as so common and deplorable Under no circumstances whatever will I 
%sme ' with you, unless and until yon deny me leave to subscribe 
myself very sincerely yours, 

W E Gladstone 

Sunday j May 1. — Flagrant war in Italy between the 
Austrians and the Sardinians with their allies the French I 
I fear that the Government has been sadly bamboozled by 
the Emperor Louis Napoleon. Frightful times seem to be 
at hand. 

Meanwhile vre have no Parh ament to advise the Crown. 
After the vote on Lord John Russell’s motion, Ixird Derby 
had no other choice than to dissolve or resign; but the- 
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latter would have been the patriotic and the constitutional 
•course, for he had no question to take the opinion of the 
nation upon, and he dissolved in this awful crisis, merely to 
take the desperate chance of gaining a majority and continuing 
in office. It is now supposed that, upon a balance of winning 
■and losing, he will have gained near twenty seats, but this 
will give him no security against being turned out any day 
by a coalition of the Liberals. His only chance is the rivalry 
between Palmerston and Lord John for the leadership, and 
no one knows how to reconcile them. 

Dined yesterday at the Eoyal Academy and met several 
•distinguished men, although Palmerston and a good many 
■others are still absent in the country at their elections. As 
I was before dinner standing and looking at a picture ■with 
Lord Derby, Sir Hamilton Seymour (late Ambassador at 
Vienna) came up and said to me : ‘ Lord Campbell, you will 
lose your pocket-handkerchief.’ Looking round and seeing it 
depending in rather a tempting fashion, I exclaimed, ‘ Thank 
you ; but did you really think my pocket would be picked by 
the Prime Minister ? ’ at which they both laughed. 

I sat exactly opposite to Derby at dinner, and he narrated 
n, hon mot of Lord Plunket : ‘ When Lord Campbell in the 
year 1841 was invading Ireland as Lord Chancellor, he had 
most tempestuous passage from Holyhead to Dublin. 
Lord Plunket, most reluctant to give up his place, was in 
Lopes that his intended successor might be drowned, and 
asked his private secretary whether he thought there was any 
nhance of this. Secretary. ‘ If he is not drowned, I am sure 
he must be very sick.’ Lord Plunket. ‘Perhaps he may 
throw up the Seals.’ 

Lord Derby reproached me ■with putting questions to him 
in the House of Lords about the great clock at Westminster, 
which had been whoUy inactive for six months, and which I 
had represented as ‘ though not a striking, a standing re- 
proach to Grovemment.’ I said I had been actuated by a 
regard for his credit, for I was afraid the Grovernment clock 
might be considered an emblem of the Grovemment; and as 
the hands on the four dials were all pointing to different 
hours, it might be thought that there was a split in the 
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P Cabinet, and that onr affairs both foreign and domestic were 
^ all at sixes and seiens’ The Lord Chancellor, who was 
sitting close by me, observed, ‘ I hope that, as we are to he 
judged by this clock, it will be seen that we have no inclina- 
tion to go' 

He said another good thing: the health of the Lord 
Jlayor of London being given, his lordship, instead of imitat- 
ing the generality of Mayors of London, who on such an 
occasion make \ery long and foolish speeches, spoke a very 
few sensible words and sat down. t,ord GhanceUor^ ‘Lid 
you ever see a mare with so short a tail ^ ' 

In the midst of such rollicking, the toast being given of 
ITer Majesty's Ministers^ Lord Derby sprang up and made 
an exceedingly good speech upon * the alarming state of the 
Continent,’ and * the beauty of the pictures by which we 
were surrounded ’ Derby certainly is a very extraordinary 
fellow, but I confess I feel by no means comfortable when I 
recollect that he is at the helm in such a stormy sea 

To-morrow I shall know whether my son is returned for 
Hanvich, or again defeated 

May 3 — Fred is returned for Harwich, to my unspeakable 
joy ’ Yesterday at the rising of the court I went to Brooks’s, 
and found that at 1.30 he was third on the poll, and three 
behind the second. Another telegram was every moment 
expected with the close of the poll at four o’clock, but this 
did not arrive till 5 45. It was immediately opened, and 
there was a shout ‘ Campbell is in,’ followed by the general 
acclamations of a crowded room He stood second, and only 
three below the first This unexpected event is most grati- 
fying to me. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Juxr* 1859 — Ju^^: 18G0. 

Jic^ipnnlion of Lord Derby—Lord Palnierslon’s Administration — OiTerof 
tbo Great. Seal — Witlidrawal of Sir R. BctlielPs Objections — Receives 
the Great Seal from tlic Queen at Windsor — First Cabinet Council — 
Dinner at Lord Lyndliurst’s — Appointment of Mr. Blackburn as Judge 
— Dinner at Buckingham Palace — TIic Corate dc Paris — Armistice 
between France and Austria— Louis Napoleon and Savoy — Tiie Law 
Lords — End of the Session — Legality of carrying the Great Seal to 
Scotland — Commission on Evidence in Equity Suits— Chancellors 
who have died in Ofiicc — Peace of Vilhafranca — ^Affairs in China — 
Ministers summoned to London — Marriage of his 3 "oungest Daughter 
— Bedford Races — Letters from Lord Ljmdhurst and Lord Brougham 
— His Judgments wliilc Chief Justice — In\dtation to be Lord Rector 
of St. Andrews Universit}’' — The Lords Justices — Visit at Windsor — 
Business in the Court of Cliancer 3 ^ — Inns of Court Volunteers — Letter 
from Bethcll — Lyndhurst and Cabinet Secrets— Partition of the old 
Great Seal — Commercial Treaty ^^dtll France — Illness of his Wife — 
Her Death and Funeral — The Session after Easter — End of the First 
Year of his Chancellorship, 


Joimial. 

Friday, June 17, 1859. — Most important public and 
private events have happened since the last entry in my ' 
Joirrnal. As the day appointed for the meeting of J^irliarncnt ^ 
approached, a plan vas proposed at once to try the strength 
of parties by moving in the House of Commons a voUi of 
‘want of confidence’ as an amendment to the v^ddress. J 
must own I thought this not only hazardous bu</ ind/scree.t, 
as, from the divisions of the Liberal party, they could JjardJy 
expect a majority. However, it was crowned v/ii,h brilliant 
success. After a debate of three nights, i/^rd Lerby wa^^ 
beaten, and next day he resigned with all hk OdhirioL 

Who was to be sent for by the Queen ? As tin; basis of 
the operation Palmerston and John Ptussell, under extreme 
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pressure, had nfc last professed a wilhn^ess each to serve 
_ under the other, as circumstances might require The 
^ Queen sent for neither, wishing to avoid both. Lord Gran- 
ville was accordingly commissioned to form an Admimstra- 
bon ; but, although Palmerston would have consented, Lord 
John made objections (which amounted to a refusal) to ac- 
knowledge Granville as Premier, and the Queen transferred 
the commission to Palmerston, 

In the natural course of things, Cranworth should have 
been restored to the woolsack ; but his reputation had been 
so much damaged while Chancellor by allowing Bethell to 
thwart and insult him, that, notwithstanding the regard 
entertained for him, his restoration was understood to he 
impossible Bethell ought to have come next, as a great 
Equity lawyer who had been Attorney-General under the 
Liberals He had often openly declared that he was to be 
Chancellor as soon as his party should he again in power. 
The problem was to keep him under the new Government in 
his former office of Attorney-General. 

Returmng home on Tuesday evening, I found a note 
from Palmerston requesting a few minutes’ eonversabon 
with me I went at the appointed hour, thinking it not 
improbable that he was going to consult me about who 
was the fittest for the vacant office of Sohcitor-General, as 
former Prime Jlmisters have several times done since I became 
Chief Justice. As soon as I was seated he begged that I 
would accept the Great Seal I answered truly that my 
ambition was satisfied, but that if it was really thought that 
the proposed arrangement would he serviceable to the Liberal 
party and to the public, I was ready to consent. He made a 
flattering reply, referring to the times when we had before 
sat m the Cabinet together, and to the judicial reputation X 
had since gamed m the Queen’s Bench. Thus in five minutes , 
I was virtually Lord Chancellor. I suggested that Bethell 
might be dissatisfied. Palmerston. * Lord Campbell having 
consented, Bethell cannot object.’ 

However, as I sat in court next morning, I had a note 
from Palmerston requesting that for the present I would not 
mention what had passed between us the preceding evening* 
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I saw in a moment that Bethell had exploded at Cambridge 
House, and, in a few minutes after, I received a note from 
Brougham asldng me to come to him in the House of Lords, 
and he would tell me what had passed between Bethell and 
Palmerston, which it was very material I should know imme- 
diately. 

At the rising of my court, having reached the lobby of 
the House of Lords going towards Lord Brougham’s private 
Toom, I met Bethell. He looked rather embarrassed. I 
walked up to him and shook him by the hand. He then 
readily recovered himself, and exclaimed amidst a multitude 
-of counsel coming along with him from the bar of the House, 

* How d’ye do, my Lord Chancellor ? ’ He asked me to go 
into a private room with him, and he would tell me all that 
had passed. I said, ‘ The sooner we come to a full and frank 
explanation the better.’ He said he had calcidated with 
confidence on now being Lord Chancellor ; that having a 
great respect for me he would not have made any objection 
to serve under me, although he certainly would not have 
-consented to serve under any of the others whose names had 
been mentioned (Cockburn, Eomilly, Page Wood), but that 
he was afraid that if he had at once acquiesced, he might be 
•considered to have compromised the rights of the Equity 
bar ; that he had therefore taken the opinion of the four 
law lords who had been hearing an appeal in the House, 
Lord Cran worth. Lord Brougham, Lord Wensleydale and 
Lord Kingsdown ; that they had unanimously answered, ‘ You 
•cannot with propriety refuse to serve under Lord Campbell ; 
neither you nor anyone can complain, and your honour is 
safe, you resuming your ofiSce of Attorney-Greneral and Lord 
Campbell being Chancellor ; ’ and that he therefore withdrew 
•all objections to my appointment. We then referred to any 
-differences we might before have had as trifles to be for- 
gotten, and I expressed (what I felt) an entire confidence in 
our going on harmoniously together. 

When I got to Brougham’s private room, he repeated to 
me the accurate statement I had just received of Bethell’s 
•question to the fom learned pundits, and their response. 

My noble and learned friend,’ with very friendly words and, 
VOL. ti. B B 
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I really believe, without any feeling of emy or ill will (for 
he has long ceased to have any wsh to hold the Great Seal 
himself), warmly congratulated me on my elevation, and con- 
descended to ask me to appoint his nephew a Registrar in 
Uankruptcy, which I very readily promised to do, reminding 
him that he, when Chancellor, had given a similar appoint- 
ment to a nephew of mine. 

Yesterday was the last day of Trinity Term and the last 
day of my sitting in the Queen’s Bench. I had to deliver 
judgment in several important causes, and I believe that no 
abatement in my vigour has been discovered. 

To-day the House of Lords meets again after the Whit- 
suntide adjournment, and we shall have a valedictory 
harangue from Lord Derby, to which I suppose Granville 
will make some response, although, as he is not Premier, he 
will be cbary in explaining the views of the new Govern- 
ment. Palmerston cannot do this till after his re-election 
for Tiverton. 

To-morrow we go down to Windsor to kiss hands and 
receive our seals. In the evening I presume that the Gl(ivi& 
Regni will be deposited in Stratheden House. 

The list of the new Cabinet was published this morning j 
and I confess that I shall be proud to be associated with 
such men as Palmerston, John Bussell, Gladstone, &c., &c., 
in governing this mighty empire. 

M(ynday, June 20.^On Saturday at two o’clock fifteen 
members of the new Cabinet appeared on the platform of 
the Great Western at Paddington. Cobden, the intended 
sixteenth, is not yet returned from America, and it is not ex- 
actly known whether the great Free Trade agitator will accept 
or not. We made a goodly show, and 1 said to Palmerston 
that he need not be ashamed to march his new recruits 
through Coventry, but that all would depend upon his keeping 
them under proper discipline. We passed an express train 
bringing back our resigning rivals, who had delivered up to ^ 
the Queen their insignia of office at Windsor at an earlier 
hour. WTiat an opening might have been made for aspiring 
gyoun statesmen if a wicked wag of a railway director had 
ordered the two trains to be put upon the same line I 
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After luncheon and some private conferences, the Council ( 
•was held, and John Lord Campbell having sworn to serve ^ 
her Majesty truly as Lord Chancellor in the terms of the 
ancient oath, she motioned to him to take up a huge red 
velvet bag which lay upon the table before her and contained 
the Great Seal in its embroidered purse and all its coverings, 
as described in the ‘ Lives of the Chancellors.’ According 
to the custom of Queen Elizabeth on such occasions, she 
ought to have made me a long speech ; but she only held 
out her hand for me to kiss, and I had no opportunity of 
dwelling upon the felicities of her Majesty’s auspicious 
reign, or my own devoted attachment to her service. Having 
got our seals, keys, wands, &c., we all came back to London 
very merrily. But it will not surprise me if before long we 
have sadly to take another trip to Windsor to surrender our 
seals, keys, wands, &c., for the benefit of a merry party 
' enjoying our long visages and forced smiles. 

Yesterday I went to church, took the Holy Communion, 
and prayed earnestly to Heaven to enable me to perform the 
duties of my new ofl&ce. In the evening I attended a special 
service in Westminster Abbey. 

I am now setting off for my first Cabinet to be held in 
Downing Street. 

Same day, 9.45 p.m . — The Cabinet was summoned for 
3.30; I was there a few minutes before the time ap- 
pointed, and for a considerable time I was ‘alone in my * 
glory.’ By four all had straggled in except Cobden, not re- 
turned from America, and Palmerston our chief. He was 
always the last in John Russell's time, but as chief I now 
expected him to set a good example. I was told that 
when he was before at the head of affairs, a Cabinet being 
summoned for three, he seldom appeared before 4.45. On 
this occasion he entered the room about 4.10, and we 
proceeded to business without any apology on his part ; and 
I rather think he was dearer to himself by reason of his ex- 
traordinary pxmctuality. As we were arranging for another 
Cabinet to meet on Wednesday, I asked what was to be 
the horn*. He said 3.30. Chancellor. ‘But let us know 
the real, bona fide, true time, for our own comfort and the 
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public good/ Some otters joined me, pointing out how the 
business of their departments was deranged by these irre- 
gularities, and a resolution was passed unanimously that the 
hour should be precisely 3 30. If he be again unpunctual 
we must pass a vote of ‘ want of confidence ’ against him. 

Present: — Lord Palmerston, Lord John Pussell, jVIr 
Grhdstone, Puke of Newcastle, Duke of Argyll, Duke of 
Somerset, Sidney Herbert, Charles Wood, George Grey, 
Cdrnewall Lewis, Milner Gibson, Lord Granville, Lord Elgin, 
Cardwell, Campbell. Cobden still beyond sea 

Thursday, June 23. — I dined yesterday with Lyndhurst, 
and met two other ex-Chancellors, Brougham and Cranworth, 
and two other law lords, Wensleydale and Kingsdown, with a 
great number of other notabilities. All were civil to me, and 
we were immediately in our old familiar rollicking mood, 
Cranworth I really believe has no envious or ill-natured 
sensation towards me. As ex-Chancellor Truro was passed 
over when Cranworth himself was appointed, he cannot com- 
plain. 

In the evening I went to a concert at the Palace. Her 
Majesty was very gracious to me, and expressed a hope that 
I might not find the duties of my new office too laborious I 
could only say, * Madam, I shall do my best worthily to serve 
your Majesty.’ 

July 3 — Have been sworn in Chancellor at Lincoln’s Inn, 
with as little parade as po'=isible ; have heard several causes in 
the Court of Chancery ; have decided three Scotch appeals m 
the House of Lords ; and during several debates have presided 
on the woolsack, as yet, I believe, without any discredit. But 
I am sometimes very nervous, and almost wish I were at my 
ease again in Queen’s Bench 

I have already got into great disgrace by disposing of my 
judicial patronage on the principle deiur dtgmon Having 
occasion for a new judge, to succeed Erie made Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas, I appointed Blackburn, the fittest man ^ 
in Westminster Hall, although wearing a stuff gown; where- 
as several Whig Queen’s Counsel, AI/P.’s, were considenng 
which of them would be the man, not dreammg that they 
could all be passed ov er. They got me well abused in the 
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‘ Times ’ and other newspapers, but Lyndhurst has defended 
me gallantly in the House of Lords. 

Since I received the G-reat Seal I have dined once at 
Bucldngham Palace, when I had a long discussion on the 
state of Europe with Leopold, the King of the Belgians, and 
a violent flirtation with the Princess Alice, who has expressed 
a strong desire to bring her mamma and papa to visit 
Teviotdale and to partake of a disjeune at Hartrigge. I 
renewed my acquaintance with the Prince of Wales, who is 
much improved by his Italian tour. 

Last night I was presented at Lady Palmerston’s to 
H.R.H. the Comte de Paris, and had a long chat with him, 
and I explained to him that my office nearly resembled that 
of the ‘ Garde des Seeaux ’ under the ancien regime of France. 
He is a remarkably fine-looking young man, and seems very 
intelligent and weU, informed. So keen a Frenchman is he 
that he rejoices exceedingly in the victories of Napoleon III. 
in Italy, although they will protract, if they do not entirely 
prevent, the restoration of the Orleans line. 

July 10. — I still abstain on principle from making a state- 
ment in my Journal of the deliberations of the Cabinet, but I 
may mention that I never before Wednesday last was present 
at any which had such a direct influence on the destinies of 
nations. ... In twenty-four hours we heard by telegram 
of the armistice between the French and Austrians being 
actually concluded at Villafranca on the proposal of the 
Emperor Napoleon, by which another pitched battle within 
the Quadrilateral is prevented, and peace may be re-esta- 
blished. 

We expect that England will be invited to take part in 
the coming negotiations. 

We were alarmed by a rumour, sanctioned by D’Azeglio, 
the Sardinian Minister, that Savoy is to be surrendered to 
France. We could not have gone to war to prevent this, 
but it would have been highly distasteful to Europe, and 
would have led to war on the Rhine, and ultimately to the 
invasion of England. But the French ambassador being 
sounded on the subject, he produced a formal renunciation 
from the Emperor of this or any other such arriere pensee. 
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If he IS Sincere, and is contented with the glory of being the 
Liberator of Italy, the world may again enjoy repose But 
1 have little faith in his peaceable professions, and I fshall 
not be surprised if before I die I should be again obhged 
to handle my ‘ Brown Bess ’ 

I get on pretty well both in the Court of Chancery and 
with the ]udicial business of the House of Lords But I am 
quite overwhelmed by the thousands of apphcations I have, 
not only for livings and legal appointments, but from persons 
whb are neither in the Church nor the law, and nevertheless 
press on me to procure for them ‘ places under Government ’ 
Although the bulk of these letters are acknowledged by 
my secretaries, I ha\ e a good many which I am obhged to 
answer myself, m such terms as not to appear rude, yet not 
so civil as to be converted into a promise, and afterwards 
quoted against me as a proof of perfidy 

I am happy to say that I get on as yet most harmoni- 
ously with all my brother law lords Brougham is perfectly 
civil St Leonards has sent me his ‘ Handy hook ’ The 
good Cran worth does all he can to help and oblige me 
Wensleydale has forgotten that I opposed his admission into 
the House as a peer for life Chelmsford and I are loving 
brothers while hearing appeals in the morning, althongh a 
little political asperity show s itself m debate in the evening , 
and Kiugsdown (Pemberton Leigh), a Derbyite, seems dis- 
posed to support my authority as Chancellor Storms must 
be expected, but I hope I shall not be shipwrecked 

I have as yet managed Bethell successfully by having 
a Committee of the Cabinet appointed for legal reform 
measures, and having these measures all debated privately 
before they are launched in either House I have a difficult 
game to play •about the Dnorce Court, Bankruptcy, the 
Statute Law Commission, the Consolidation of the Statutes, 
and the conundrum about a ‘JLmster for Justice ’ By pru- 
dence and discreet reticence, and dealing m generalities, I 
hope to tide over the session , and in little more than a 
month from this time I may declare in the Queen’s name 
that Parliament is prorogued 

Atifjust 18 — The latter part of the se'^siou was rer> 
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‘quiet for us in the Lords ; Lord Derby and Lord IMalmesbury 
absconded soon after their resignations, and we not only had 
no party division but no party logomachy. The Divorce Bill 
encountered no serious opposition, and our fair promises for 
next session were deemed satisfactory. 

As for the appeal business, such a number of cases was 
hardly ever known to be disposed of in the same time, and 
with Gran worth, Kingsdown, Wensleydale and Chelmsford 
for my coadjutors, they were disposed of very satisfactorily. 

Luckily, St. Leonards was constantly absent. He is much 
more familiar with the law of real property than I am, but 
there is an utter impossibility of acting comfortably with 
him ; and when I have heard any question, however ab- 
struse, as to a contingent remainder or executory devise well 
argued, I think I am competent to form a sound opinion and 
to dehver a good judgment upon it. 

Brougham, to my great surprise, regularly attends in the 
morning as a law lord. One would suppose that the philo- 
sophical pursuits by which he expects to rival Hewton would 
be more attractive. But he does no harm, for he is never 
inclined to differ, and if there be a difference he sides with 
the present Chancellor. 

My experience in the Court of Chancery is as yet very 
small, but on Satmdays I have sat regularly with the Lords 
•Justices of Appeal, and we have pulled very well together. 
In one case, on the construction of a will, we were divided. I 
wrote a long judgment, in which Lord Justice Turner con- 
‘curred. Lord Justice Knight Bruce was very courteous in 
his dissent. In and after next term I shall be sitting with 
them daily, for the fear of an autumnal session of Parliament 
has died away for the present. 

I had a pleasant trip to Osborne for a Council to approve 
•of the Speech closing the session. As the Queen was not to 
be present, I was rather nervous at the thought of delivering 
it to the two Houses of Parliament in her name. But, with 
two Lords Commissioners on my right hand and two on my 
left, wearing my parliamentary robes, full-bottom wig and 
•cocked hat, I got through the ceremony very well. 

I have had a meeting of the law officers of the Crown 
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and a Committee of the Cabinet on law refonns to be- 
brought forward next session— not at al! satisfactory. 
Strange to •'ay, I get on more harmoniously with Bethell than 
with other members of the Go\ eminent. The Clnncellor of 
the Exchequer shows very little deference for our opinion, 
seems to think that we wish tp do jobs by employing our 
dependents in prepanng Bills, and, while a sum of 17,000L 
has been voted to pnnfy the Serpentine, he grudges a third 
of the money to clear away the mud that has been accumu- 
lating for centuries in AVestminster Hall,* 

And now, with gratitude to Heaven, I look forward to 
spending a few weeks quietly at my countiy house in Scot- 
land. Some question my right to carry the Great Seal 
across the Border; but I am Lord Chancellor of Great 
Britain, and the Seal which the Queen deUvered to me is 
the Great Seal of the United Kingdom. I may use it law- 
fully at all events in any part of Great Bntain, although 
my jurisdiction as an Equity judge is confined to England, 
Cardinal Wol«ey was impeached {inter alia) for carrying the 
Great Seal to Calais, and using it there, but it was then the 
Great Seal of England only, and it could no more be used at 
Calais than at Pekin or T^mbiictoo. ^Vhen Brougham was 
Chancellor, he made himself ridiculous by carrying the Great 
Seal along with him in his ‘ progress ’ through Scotland, but 
he then only used it by making pancakes upon it at Tay- 
mouth to amuse the Marchioness of Breadalbane. 

Chaff Wax^ that ancient and venerable officer of the 
Great Seal, is to pay me a weekly visit at Hartrigge, bnnging 
down with him all sigillanda^ and he will carry back the 
sigillata next day to London. In point of time Hartrigge 

> A better illustration might have been drawn from the vote of 20 000? 
for the great bell at Westminster, which hag twice cracked and is now 
again dumb 

* His ancient Norman name was ‘ Chaud cire * from the hot wax always 
used for an impression of the Great Seal CJiavcer the poet is said to 
have held the office, and to have taken his name from it The Chavd was 
gradually corrupted into Cliafft and, as the Anglo Saxon was re-'tored, the 
‘ cire was translated into wax Hence ‘ ChaS Wax,’ who is to be my 
Ariel I have nei er seen him, for according to the present division of 
labour he never officiates except when the Chancellor is at a distance 
from London 
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is not more distant from London than was Encombe, Lord 
Eldon’s country house in Dorsetshire. 

August 21. — I have opened the Commission moved by 
Lyndhmst for inquiring into the manner of taking evidence 
in Equity suits. Find I have got into a scrape by following 
Lyndhurst’s advice in not including Brougham and St. 
Leonards as Commissioners, but have tried to pacify them, 
and have offered now to add their names. Cranworth at- 
tended, and comported lumself very amiably. The Com- 
mission will give me a good deal of trouble. 

I have been amusing myself with a cursory inspection of 
the Lives of the Chancellors, and I cannot find that since 
the time of St. Swithun the Great Seal has ever been 
delivered to anyone, ecclesiastical or lay, who had reached 
my years. 

I do not discover anyone who died Chancellor before 
Cardinal Morton, age not stated. The next of this class is 
Lord Audley, who died aged 56. Then follows Bishop Garde- 
ner, the bloody Chancellor to the bloody Mary, age uncertain. 
Strange to say, the five following successive holders of the 
Great Seal all died possessed of it : — Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
aged ; Bromley, aged ; Sir * Christopher Hatton, aged 
52 ; Puckering, aged ; Lord Ellesmere, aged 76. We 
have no other of the class till Lord Coventry, who died at 
60. Then comes Lord Nottingham, who died at 61. Next 
Lord Guildford, who died at 58. Down to the present time 
there are only two more : Lord Talbot, who was suddenly 
cut off at 33 ; and the ill-fated Charles Yorke, who put an 
end to himself two days after he had received the Great Seal, 
before he had completed his 48th year. 

The wonderful octogenarian lawyer connected with the 
Great Seal is Serjeant Maynard, most famous for his saying 
to King WilHam, who observed to him that he had survived 
all the lawyers of his time ; ‘Yes, sir, and I should have 
survived the Law itself if your Majesty had not come to 
deliver us.’ At 88 he was made Lord Commissioner of the 
Great Seal with two colleagues, and so held it for more than 
a year. But he was never in the category of Lords Chancellors, 
or sole Lord Keeper of the Great Seal. 
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the time of St. Swithun the Grreat Seal has ever been 
delivered to anyone, ecclesiastical or lay, who had reached 
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No Chancellor has died in office since Charles Yorke. 
Modem Chancellors have reached a good old age after their 
resignation. Lord llardwicke died at 74 ; Lord Camden at 
81; Lord Bathurst at 86; Lord Thurlow at 76; Lord 
Loughborough at 72 ; Lord Erskine at 73 ; Lord Eldon at 
87. But Lord Eldon, born 1751, resigned the Great Seal in 
1827, when he was only 76, It would therefore appear 
that no one before Campbell ever held the Great Seal and 
exercised the functions of Chancellor having entered his 
80th year. Thanks to Almighty God, I am, I believe, as able 
for this task both in body and mind as I ever was. 

Straiheden Hoxjbse: October 2. — I thought that long 
before this there must have been a final settlement of 
Italy, or a renewal of the war. But the complication only 
becomes more complicated. In all history there is nothing 
so surprising as the Peace of Villafranca. We never shall 
know, or be able to conjecture, what were the motives of 
Louis Napoleon for stopping' suddenly in his victorious 
career, and agreeing to conditions so discreditable, by which, 
if fully performed, Italy was again to have been subjected 
to Austrian rule, all the petty princes, satraps of Austria, 
were to be restored, and ‘the tempoml power of the Pope 
was to be increased. The new Federation over which 
Austria would have dominated must have been to her more 
than a recompense for the loss of Ivombardy ; and, indeed, 
Lombardy, being defenceless, might very speedily have been 
recovered. The French Emperor seems to have been 
frightened at the revolutionary spirit which was rapidly 
spreading over the Continent, and which might have been 
communicated from Hungary to France. He probably had 
some vague notions that the fulfilment of the article about 
the restoration of the old dynasties to the Duchies might be 
prevented without a glaring breach of good faith on his part, 
and that he might be able to turn the military glory of 
Magenta and Solferiuo to account without being made 
ridiculous by his boast that he would make Italy free from 
the Alps to the Adriatic, 

I went down to Hartrigge on Tuesday, the 23rd of August ; 
found the place in great beauty, and expected to enjoy it 
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quietly f«>r \voolc.<; but on Saturday the 27t]i I received a ( 
telegram hununoning me to a Cabinet in downing Street for 
Monday the ^flfh. I went up by the mail train on Sunday 
night. M'e had rat lu'r a i^tormy meeting next da}’. . . . 

. . . Having got. back to Hartrigge on the 31st, I was 
allowed to play at bowls, billiards and croquet till the loth 
of Seplemb(‘r, when 1 heard of the di.sa.ster at. the mouth of 
the IVi Ho, and received a .‘'■umuion.s for a Cabinet to meet 
on (he 17th. 1 wrote to Palmer.ston that I .‘should not come 
without ;i ])eremp(ory telegram, ns I supposed (hey only met 
to Consider what la'infon-ements .<hould be sent out to China, 
about which the (Jreat. Seal would b(* a dumb oracle. 

I had the ffdlowfng answer from him: — 

St I’icc-ndilly : Septombor 10, ISS)!). 

My «k;ir Lord CanintHdl, — T have received your leticr of yeslcrdny. I 
i-umniomd a b'.cau.>.’e I tlioucbt it would look ill if tlie Cabinet 

were uoi to meet on the receipt of the bad news from China. Wo should 
have been aecused of t.'ikiuj^ our di.‘;:islers too coolly. I’ut we can come 
at pro.'^ciit to Du dreisiott on Ibe nmtt<;r, cxcej)t to order some moderate re- 
inforcements to Chinn, to make good tlu* c,asu.nltic.s, and to provide for llie 
d(-fci5cc of our station.s if the Chinese should become nggrcs.sors ; and for 
that purj>o-'e those nicrabcns of the Cabinet who are within easy distance 
will be quite enough. 

If we were to determine upon operations on .a large scale .ngtiinst Pekin, 
we could not begin to act in the north of China till the spring. 

Yours sincerely, 

Pauierston. 

I found, however, that I was wanted .at the Cabinet, for 
several questions arose as to whether the proceedings of Mr. 
Bruce, our ambassador, and of Admiral Hope, the commander 
of the forces, in trying to force a passage up the Pei Ho, 
could be justified by the law of nations; and that my 
colleagues could come to no resolution till my opinion was 
known, and I had decided whether any and what questions 
■should be put to the law oflScers of the Crown. Sir George 
■Grey was deputed to write to me from London. . . . 

Another Cabinet was called for the 24th. Sir George 
and Lady Grey were with me at Hartrigge, having arrived on 
.a, visit the day before. At four on the 23rd we started 
for Berwick, Lady Grey to return to their country house at 
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Fallodon, and Sir George and I to catch the express tram for 
L. London. En route "we found that Ivord John Kussell and 
Lord Elgin, who had left Balmoral that morning, were m 
the train along with us. . . . 

We held another Cabinet on Jlonday the 26th, to which 
I summoned Bethell, the Attorney-General, who was begin- 
ning to be ^ ery troublesome, and who showed a disposition 
to throw blame upon me on the ground that some law 
reforms he contemplated were not sufficiently supported 
by the Go\ emment. I introduced him and begged that he 
might ha\e a full hearing. . . . 

Stiutheden House October 15 — My Journal does not 
usually enter into domestic life, but I must mention the 
auspicious e\ ent of the 4th of October — the marriage of my 
youngest daughter — which is de omm parte beatum. She 
certainly is a little angel, sent to soothe and to bless me. 
In all her life she never once was naughty that I ever saw 
or heard of — the most affectionate and pious of children It 
was sad to part with her, but I resign her to a husband who 
is in character very worthy of her.^ 

I have come up to London for this solemnity. The 
day after the wedding I went to Ampthill, on a visit to 
Lord Wensleydale. A paragraph which has made the round 
of the newspapers has celebrated our presence at the Bedford 
races, where we are said to have made a distmguished figure 
in the betting ring. 

My wife and I then spent a week at Orchardleigh m 
Someraetshire, the seat of the bride’s father m-law, and were 
rejoiced to think of the mansion and domain where she is^ 
(D.V.) one day to be mistress. 

October 20. — Since my return to London I have con- 
stantly been attending Cabinets — by no means pleasantly. 
We have various matters on hand, each of which may produce 
a war, and render it necessary immediately to assemble the 
two Houses of Parhament Besides the Pei Ho and San 
Juan, we have got into a terrible brangle by a dispute be- 
tween Spam and Morocco as to the possession of the coast 

* The Be^ W Arthur Duckworth, of Orchardleigh Park, m Somerset- 
shire 
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liapp 3 event in a fatnilj I am pleased to find jou have returned from 
that homd Scotland ^o^se people said, as pon had taken the Great Seal 
with yon, that 5 on intended to persuade the Queen to transfer the scat of 
government to the modern Athens I vvas afraid, as jou had accomplished 
all the usual objects of a lawyer s ambition, that you intended to settle 
down in the country of your birth, recollecting the lines, I think, of 
Goldsmith — 

‘ And I had hopes, a length of Labour past. 

Then to return, and die at home at last ’ 

But I took a short measure of your ambition itncss the Bedford Races, 
and the gallant figure j ou are said to Iiave there displayed J Again, why 
should not the double coronet be merged in an earldom ? You know I am 
a bit of s prophet bo something is still to bo done 1 Rest not — 

‘ On 5 I 0 SCOW s walls till Gothic banners fly, 

And all be mine beneatii the Polar sky ’ 

\oui great indefatigable rival is Brougham lie has spoken a world 
of social and phjsical philosophy at Bradtord^-old Shaftesbury in the 
chair , and this while j ou were betting odds on a race course I 
Tours faithfully, 

Lyndhitest 

I have likewise had frequent letters from Brougham. 
His last lies before me, and I add it as a specimen: — 

Private Brougham October 18, 1859. 

My dear Chancellor — I have just got your kind letter of yesterday, 
and let me beg and entreat that you would insert Napier’s name in the 
Commission, and so make the inquiry extend to Ireland It is incon 
ceivable how much importance is attached to their being included in 
anything which is done with respect to England, and though in some things, 
as the Divorce Court, there may be reasons against it, in this of taking 
evidence in Kquity there can be none 

I saw in the papers your having taken to the turf in your old 
Whether Jem Parke bc^des seducing you, profited by doing you in a 
bet, I can only conjecture 

My week at Bradford was by much the hardest week I ever went 
through — even at the election of 1830 — and I was not the least fatigued, 
but when all was over, and I was on my way home, like an army m a 
retreat when the excitement is over, I was seized with such a cold as I 
never had m my life, and I had to put myself under medical treatment, 
which has greatly reduced it — not, however, in the Scotch law sense of 
the wotdi, set it aside — so I hope to get to Edinburgh , but I assure you it 
will be a very painful event a quarter of a century since I last was there 
has left me hardlj a single one of my old friends 

Many felicitations to Lady Stratheden and the rest of the family on 
the Duckworth marriage, which was only %n fieri when I last wrote but 
has since been executed Tours ever truly, 

H Bhougham 
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Octohn' 27. — I huve prorogued Parliament, to tlie 15tli of 
December, and I lioj^e it may not- assemble for the despatch 
of business till the. beginning of b’chruary ; but we have 
several times lieon within a hair's breadth of a proclamation 
to call ]\arliament together immediately, on account of the 
dispute at the Pei Ho; of the dispute with America about 
the island of San Juan ; and of the attack on Morocco by the 
Spaniards. . . . 

Kovember 2. — This being the first da}' of term, the 
Chancellor’s Icvde has been .at Stratheden House. The day 
has been brilliant, .and we had a grand procession to West- 
minster Hall. 

1 had to begin the day by receiving the Corporation of 
London, and delivering her j\Iajesty’s approbation of the 
new Lord Mayor, who mounts the civic throne on tlie 9th 
of November. 

I sat by myself to-day in the Court of Chancery, and dis- 
posed of several matters of a light description with ease and 
satisfaction. But to-morrow I begin serious work at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, sitting with the two Lords Justices, Knight Bruce 
and Turner. 

To qualify myself, during the vacation I looked over all 
the Equity decisions during the last ten years of Lords 
Chancellors, Masters of the Bolls, Lords Justices, and Vice- 
Chancellors. I did not meet with any case wliich I did not 
understand, or on which, after hearing it well argued, I could 
not have given a satisfactory judgment. I have no hope of 
being quoted as a great Equity authority ; but I trust that 
I shall not tarnish my Common Law reputation. 

I lately paid a visit to Erie, one of my colleagues in the 
Queen’s Bench, now Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. 
With him I had differed oftener than with any other judge, 
and he is one of the sincerest of mankind. Yet he said to 
me with great solemnity : ‘ There is no functionary under 
the Crown who during the last ten years performed more 
valuable services to the public in quantity and quality than 
John Lord Campbell.’ 

I leave behind me thirteen huge volumes (xv. to xviii. of 
Adolphus and Ellis, and i. to ix. of Ellis and Blackburn) of 
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Queen’s Bench Reports, chiefly filled with my judgments 
_ while I presided m the Queen’s Bench. But from the por- 
^ tentous multiphcity of law reports now published, there 
seems almost a certainty of all the judgments of every 
judge, however eminent, being speedily smothered. The 
whole world is now insufficient to contain all the law reports 
which are published. I remember the time when one good- 
sized bookcase would hold all the law books worth consulting 
— from the Year Books to the last number of the Term 
Reports. "What is the remedy ? Perhaps a decennial auto 
daf^. 

November 8. — My a?ma mater has sent me the following 
invitation ; — 

Dnited College o£ St Andrews 
November 6, 18S9 

My Lord,— >At a public meeting of the students of tins University, held 
last night, a committee was appointed to ask your lordship to allow yonr 
self to be proposed for the office of Lord Rector of this University Should 
your lordship accede to this request, the committee have good grounds for 
believing that, from the tone of feeling among the students in reference 
to your lordship s qualifications for the office, your lordship s election 
would be all but unanimous 

Our University more than any other requires all the fostering influence 
which your lordship s exalted position and great political influence would 
secure for it , and from the deep interest which we know your lordship 
takes in matters of Scottish education the committee hope that your lord 
ship will honour the students of the University of St Andrews by allowing 
them to elect as their Lord Rector its greatest living alumnus 

I am, my Lord, your lordship s most obedient servant, 

Geokge Thomsox 
(Convener ) 

I have refused permission to start me, as there are duties 
to be performed by a Lord Rector under the new rSgime 
which, as an absentee, I must have neglected 

December 1 . — I sat daily through the whole of JVLebaelmas 
Term with the !Lords Justices Knight Bruce and Turner. 

I might have been compared to a wild elephant broken 
in between two tame ones. My associates were the most 
experienced Equity lawyers in Westminster Hall. They 
behaved exceedingly well to me, and I got on man ellously 
well with them. 

Legal tradition reports that Mr. Justice Buller, being 
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allo-wed to sit in the Common Pleas for the Chief Justice, so < 
urged on the Serjeants, accustomed to travel at a very slow ^ 
pace, that he cleared off in one day all the causes entered a-’ 
for trial which ought to have lasted above a week, saying 
when he got home that ‘ he had been giving the heavy 
blocks a gallop.’ I am told there have not been such doings 
in Lincoln’s Inn Hall for half a century. We decided offhand 
most of the matters which came before us, but I delivered 
four written judgments — in one case differing from Knight 
Bruce, but having Turner with me. 

Now I am out of leading strings. During the next three 
weeks, I am to sit all alone at Lincoln’s Inn ; and I am not 
very nervous. With the assistance of my chief secretary,^ 

I get possession of the nature of the case, often from a printed 
report of the judgment below, and, hearing the arguments 
on both sides, I conscientiously believe that I shall be able 
to come to a right conclusion. If I am puzzled, I can resort 
to Lyndhurst’s certain resource — always to affirm, which, 
he truly said, ‘ discouraged frivolous appeals ; ’ he, of course, 
having no desire to save himself trouble and to avoid 
responsibility ! 

I have to-day been attending a meeting of all the Equity 
judges — Master of the Rolls, two Lords Justices, and three 
Vice-Chancellors — to digest all the orders of all the Chan- 
cellors since the time of Lord Bacon ; to prepare a BiU for 
sweeping away the few remaining Masters in Chancery ; and 
to introduce the practice of •printing all answers as well as 
bills in Chancery ; from which we expect great advantage. 

We sat five hours. 

We have had frequent Cabinets, chiefly upon the affaii-s 
of Italy, and as to the conditions on which England should 
agree to join the Congress resulting from the treaties of 
Yillafranca and Zurich. .■ . . 

My wife and I were invited to dine with her Majesty at 
Windsor on Saturday the 26th of November, and to stay 
till Monday- The visit passed off most agreeably. On our 
arrival on Saturday evening, we were inducted into a nice 
appartement of three pieces looking on the Long Walk. As 
< Henry R. Vanghan Johnson, Esq. 

C C 
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at Buckingham Palace, the Koyaltie«5 joined the party an 
instant before dinner uvas announced, the programme of the 
procession ha\ingbeen previously intimated to all the guests 
I had the honour to take the Princess Alice to dinner, and 
to sit on the Queen’s left hand; her son~in-law. Prince 
William Frederick of Prussia, being on her right. . . . 

On Sunday I attended her Alajesty to chapel. By rights 
I ought to have walked before her with the purse contaimng 
the Great Seal in my hand, as Lord Chancellors always 
attended the So^erelgn on Sundays till the reign of George I. 

At dinner on Sunday I sat next the Princess Wilham 
Frederick (Princess Royal), and, getting deep into her con- 
fidence, she told me how Prince Wilham Frederick proposed 
to her as they were riding together o\ er a heathy mountain 
at Balmoral, and how happily they had lived together, not- 
withstanding the stories published in the newspapers of her 
being neglected and ill-used. ... I do believe that it was a 
marriage of affection, and that it has turned out very auspi- 
ciously. 

The Queen was extremely civil to Lady Stratheden, and 
introduced her to Beatrice, the baby princess. I renewed 
my acquaintance with the Princess Helena, at whose birth I 
was present m the year 1849, when I was a member of Lord 
John RusseH’s Cabinet, and Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster After breakfast on jMonday we returned by the 
tram to I>ondon. 

December 23 — For three weeks I have been sitting as 
Lord Chancellor m Lincoln’s Inn Hall, hearing, all alone, 
appeals from the INtaster of the Rolls and the Vice-Chan- 
cellors, and I have got through marvellously. Every appeal 
ready for hearing has been heard The two Lords Justices 
sat by themselves, and cleared off a good deal of business. 
Lord Justice Knight Bruce, who has known the court for half 
a century, declared to me that the Christmas adjournment 
had never before found the court in such a satisfactory state 
Unluckily, at the close of the sittings after term in the 
Queen’s Bench there is a tremendous arrear, and a jocular 
rumour is circulated that as soon as Parhament meets the 
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-A.ttorney-G'eneral is to bring' in a Bill to empower Lord 
•Campbell, having disposed of aU the business in Chancery, 
"to try causes by jury in the courts of Common Law. 

Mr. Attorney and I have hitherto gone on very amicably ; 
But, in spite of his magniloquent professions about the law 
reforms he is to bring forward next session, I have not yet 
been able to get from him a draft of any of his Bills ; and I 
am afraid that when Parliament meets we may fall into di.s- 
repute, and may be driven to disparage each other. 

When I think of the new Eeform Bill, the new Bankruptcy 
Bill, the new Eegistration of Titles Bill, the new Common Law 
Equity Jurisdiction Bill, and the new Criminal Law Con- 
solidation Bill, I look forward to the 24th of January with 
some dismay! But ‘time and the hour run through the 
roughest day.’ 

Saturday, January 14, 1860. » 
Extract from a London News^paper. 

A scene occurred in the Court of Chancery on Thursday morning, such 
•.as has not been witnessed since the days of Lord Eldon. The Lord Chan- 
cellor sat on that day to administer the oath of allegiance to the Volunteers 
•of the Inns of Court. He commenced the proceedings by delivering a 
spirit-stirring speech, which will be found elsewhere in our columns, and 
which excited considerable enthusiasm. It was one of his lordship’s 
happiest efforts, and will, no doubt, find its place in some future edition of 
the ^ Lives of the Chancellors.’ Loud demonstrations of applause were 
with difficulty repressed, and it may be doubted whether in the whole 
< 30 urse of the present movement any address has been delivered which 
produced greater effect than the recent speech of Lord Campbell. 

Mr. Selwyn, Q.C., the Commandant, returned thanks to the Lord Chan- 
•cellor for the honour he had done to the Lans of Court Volunteers by 
following the example of Lord Eldon on a similar occasion. 

T^iesday, January 17. — Sitting in my library reading 
frbe newspaper, there being no appeals for me to hear in 
Lincoln’s Inn, I have just received a letter frrom BetheU, the 
Attorney-G-eneral, in which, after observing on some Bills we 
bave in preparation, he adds : — 

Pardon my telling yon that the bar misses you in the Court of Chancery. 
■^Magnum est desiderium tam cari capitis.’ We all fully expected that 
•when not presiding in the House of Lords you ■would preside over the 
•Court of Appeal. 


c c 2 
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The benefit you liavc done to that court and to the hahtt o/t7ie judder 
by your presiding there, has been fully appreciated In the theory of the- 
law the Court of Chancery is there where the I ord Chancellor is bodily pre- 
sent, and though that is innovated upon, yet it is good for you to be there 

This IS rather a flattering remonstrance. The truth is 
that the Lords Justices ha\e been sitting on several half- 
heard cases which they began when I was sitting by myself 
after last term. But to be of some service to the public, 
and for my own credit, I really "Wish to preside alone in 
Chancery when I am not presiding in the House of Lords, 

Being at present a lounger about town, I call on Lyud- 
hurst and chat with him. On Saturday last he said to me, 

‘ So there has been a split in the Cabinet, and you were three 
to thirteen. It was touch and go with you.’ I expressed 
some surprise at the news He said, ‘What is more, al- 
though the league against Austna won’t do, you are going 
to have a commercial treaty with France to supply her with 
coal and iron to invade us. I know all about it.’ CampbelL 
‘ Well f wheii Palmerston is a little mysterious, and I wish 
to know what is coming, I will apply to you ’ LyndhursU 
‘ That is right; you shall know all about it.’ 

Lyndhurst reproached me for want of reciprocity in the 
interchange of political news ; for, said he, ‘ although I tell 
you so much, I can get nothing out of you.’ There certainly 
must be some member of the Cabinet much more communi- 
cative, more hlahative. 

Wednesdc i/, January 25 — I have recorded in my ‘ Lives 
of the Chancellors ’ the judgment of King William IV , 
who, there being a dispute between Lord Brougham and 
Lord Lyndhurst on the question to which of them the old 
Great Seal belonged, like another Solomon ordered the sub- 
ject in controversy to be cut in twain and divided between 
them. 

A similar case having arisen upon a new Great Seal being 
ordered while Lord Chelmsford was Chancellor, and adopted 
when Lord Campbell had succeeded him, we at once agreed 
that, with the consent of the Queen, we would be bound by 
the former decision The doubt was, whether it would be 
followed by the Sovereign ordering the two halves to be 
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fitted into liandsome silver salvers, to be presented to the 
Lord Chancellor and his predecessor. 

One day aboul, a month ago, paying Lyndlmrst a visit, I 
mentioned the subject to him and he, .said; ‘I wager you 
that you don’t, get the silver salver.’ I answered, ‘I will 
take 3 ’our wager if you will write to me such a letter as I 
require.’ At this moment in came Lord Chelmsford, and I 
told him how much he was interested in the matter we were 
■discussing. Lyndlmrst. ‘ No ! you will never get your 
silver salvers as Brougham and I did.’ Gamphdl. ‘Only 
"write a letter to me stating the judgment of Wilbam IV. in 
the case of Lyndlmrst v. Brougham, concluding with the 
present made b}^ the judge to the litigants.’ Lyndlmrst. 

‘ Well, you .shall have what you ask, but it won’t do.’ 

He was as good as his promise : — 

George Street : January 11, 18G0. 

3Iy clear Lord Chancellor, — Yon wish to know wliat took place when a 
new Great Seal was ordered on the accession of His Majesty King William 
IV* It was this. The new Great Seal was ordered immediately upon the 
.accession. I was then Lord Chancellor. Before tlie order was completed 
I was succeeded b}" Lord Brougham. We each of us claimed the old Seal, 
the usual perquisite of the office. HLs Majesty condescended to decide 
between us. He allotted to each of us one of the sides, and as the designs 
were different, his Majesty added with a smile that he would toss up for 
the choice, which was accordingly done. His Majesty’s kindness did not 
stop here. He graciously added that each part should form the centre of 
.a handsome piece of plate, and that he would give directions to Eundell 
.and Bridge to prepare a design for that purpose. We accordingly in due 
time received by his Majestj^’s command our respective portions of the old 
Seal, thus associated and decorated. Very faithfully yours, 

Lyndhuust. 

This I enclosed in a letter to the Queen, and I received a 
, gracious ansvrer saying she was ready to follow the precedent 
of her uncle, and to di\ide the old Grreat Seal between the 
present Chancellor and his predecessor, and that she wished 
.also to follow her uncle’s precedent in having the half of the 
Great Seal worked into a piece of plate for the acceptance 
of the Lord Chancellor and Lord Chelmsford. 

On jMonday the 23rd of January the Council was held at 
which the new Great Seal was adopted, and the old one re- 
.ceived the stroke of the maUet by way of defacing it. The 
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Council being o\er, the Queen told me she wished to keep 
the two hih es of the old Great Seal for the present, and that 
I should let her know what was the choice made between us 
respecting them. 

Ileturning home I wrote a letter to Lord Chelmsford, 
informing him what had been done and asking him to choose.. 
Next morning I received an answer warmly thanking me for 
my handsome conduct to him, and choosing ‘ the Queen 
sitting on her throne.’ 

The first night of the session went off most auspiciously;- 
and instead of an ignominious break-up, which I dreaded a 
fortnight ago, we are supposed to be the strongest Govern- 
ment since the time of Sir Robert Peel. T introduced a 
paragraph into the Queen’s Speech about law reform.® But 
I ha\ e serious misgivings, and I must remain prepared for 
fatal rea erses. 

March 18. — The Budget, which was to rum us, comes off 
with brilliant success We ha\ e crushing majorities in the 
House of Commons, and our opponents are quarrelbng and 
abusing each other like pickpockets 

In the House of Lords we have had a debate on the 
Commercial Treaty, and a good division. I was called up 
by Lord Derby to say whether the treaty would be binding 
without an Act of Parliament to ratify it, and whether at all 
events there must not be an Act of Parliament to sanction 
the eleventh Article, by which the Queen undertakes not 
to prohibit the exportation of coal The first question I 
answered tTwvmpLantly, and made Inm ashamed of having 
put it, and of having thus confounded the Constitution of 
England with that of the United States of America — ^by 
which treaties are not binding till the Senate ratifies them- 
And I showed that no legislation was necessary as to the 
eleienth Article, as this had commerce only in contempla- 
tion, and left untouched the prerogatii e of the Crown to be 
exercised in the case of war, or the apprehension of war. 

* ‘I earnestly recommend you to resume your labours for the improre- 
xneat of our junspnidence, and particularly as regards banferuptcy, the 
transfer of land the consolidation of the statutes, and such further fusion 
of Law and Equity as may alwajs ensure the satisfactoiy decision of the 
nghls of the parties by the court in which the suit was commenced ' 
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Unt tile fivirs I lirid of flu* inuK'Xntion of »'>avc)v arc lilcel* 
><* bi' fullv roaliM'd. Lotiis Napoleon, (alcin!^ advantage o 
the <U'pr«'Shi(tn of Austria and the nnitnal jcalonsies of tin 
other ('ontinental rowers, is determined (o sel l''nro])c a 
dotianeo. . . . 

7'lursiitt>i nUjhf, Mtirch 22.-— I (lined to-day at the I>a 
l.'ive, .--nd sitting on tiu* (Queen’s right, hand had a great dea 
of eonversation with her alxnit lK)rd Jolm and Jhdmer.stoi 
and the answer to 'I'honvenel ; hnl I am now indifTeront. about 
•nil sneh matters; for my hehn-ed wife has laam seriously ill 
mui the doctors, who till now hav(! told me there was nc 
danger, are evidently alarimal. 

• •«*••• 

A]rn/ d. — Ivirly in the morning of Snnday the 2.'5th of 
.March all wa-' over, and I am now preparing to accompany 
th(‘ remains of my beloved wife to their last, resting-place, 
in Jt-dhnrgh Ahhi'V. 

Pmving that I may thiidc and act as she wonld wish me 
to do, I try to attend to my private and public duties; but I 
still feel the bereavement with increasing bitterness. The 
worst of it is that at times 1 cannot, persuade m3'self tliat the 
cidamity lias actually liappencd, and I liope to awake from 
a jmdancholy dream. JJut 1 have sad proofs of the reality of 
my irrepandde loss. I have seen her in her last attire, 
surrounded by our weeping children. I have to bless God 
for the tender affection of all the seven ; above all for the 
devoted kindness of my beloved child and best of friends, 
7\Iary — without wliom I could not support tliis heavy trial, or 
be reconciled to life. 

We have met with much s^unpatliy, from the Queen 
dowTi to our faithful domestics, Eeed, our old butler, and 
Sims, our old nurse, who both insisted on accompanying the 
coffin do^^^3 to Ilartrigge, where it awaits our arrival to- 
morrow. 

On Friday evening the 23rd of Alarch, I was sent for to 
the House of Lords, and obliged to leave the woolsack in the 
middle of a debate. Since then, Lord Eedesdale, Cliairman 
of the Lords’ Committees — who has a commission to act as 
Speaker in the absence of the Lord Chancellor — and one of 
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the law lords chosea by the House have occupied the woolsack 
forme; and the Duke of Argyll, Lord Privy Seal, has pre- 
sided in giving the Eoyal assent to Bills. Lord Granville, 
the Lord President, is absent on the Continent, having 
suffered a similar bereavement, which I believe he has almost 
as severely felt. I received a sweet note from him this morn- 
ing. He is a most amiable and excellent man. , . . 

Sunday evening y April 15. — To-morrow is the first day 
of Easter Tenn, and I must again plunge into the turbulent 
business of life. I decline holding a levee of the judges and 
Queen’s counsel ; but I must sit at Lincoln’s Inn with the 
Lords Justices of Appeal. t 

By the blessing of God I have been supported through 
the sad duties cast upon me, I had resolved at all risks to 
be present at the last solemn rite My children were much 
pleased at first, but afterwards alarmed ; and my very dear 
Hally wrote me a touching letter to dissuade me, I remained 
firm in my purpose. . . • 

I arrived here from Hartngge on Tuesday, Apnl 10, and 
have since seen several persons in my library; and have 
made a new judge m the Court of Exchequer — ^Mr. Baron 
Wilde, the best man I could select.® 

When left alone I am more depressed than at first, and 
still I cannot help sometimes hoping that I may awake and 
find it was a dream . . , 

I do not expect another hour’s real happmess in this 
world. But I ought not to repine I cannot say 

Optima qiiseque dies miseris mortalibna jevi 
Pnma fugit 

t have had a long continuation during almost forty years of 
prosperity and felicity with ray beloved wife, without ever 
meeting, tall now, with any serious calamity , having reached 
a period of life considerably beyond the ordinary age of man, 
my bodily strength and mental faculties unimpaired. I shall 
contentedly and gratefully go to my rest in Jedburgh Abbey, 
and I had rather be laid there, by the side of ray beloved 
* \o« Lord Penzance — Ed 
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^fary, tliini be en(oni]iecI in ’We.stininsfor Aliliey, ninicl kings, 
.sb'He.''nu>n, warrior.-^ and pacts. 

April 29. — J'\n- a whole fort, night. I liavc, during the 
bu.'^y hours of tlic day and evening, been immersed in the 


bickerings of the Court of Chancery and the-Housc of Lords. 
This, altliough most revolting to my feelings, has on. the 
whole been of service to me, by necessarily withdrawing 
my thoughts from the sad contemplation of my irreparable 
los.<. . . . 


1 have been enabled wonderj'ully to perform my public 
duties, and 1 dare say some think me unfeeling ; but I never 
e.\'pect an hour of real happine.'''s in this world, notwithstand- 
ing all the devoted afleetion and never-ceasing solicitude to 
<'omfort. me of all my children. 

I jiray to heaven that I may be .enabled properly to 
perform the duties of the otlice which I still hold. . . . 

ilfo// 10. — are now at that period of the session when 
there is usuall}' a ‘ ^Ministerial crisis.’ I do not believe that 
the Oppo.Mlion have any immediate intention, or wish, to 
seize t he government. Ihit we arc going on very indifferently. 
Savoy, as J foresaw, poisons everything abroad and at home. 
'J’hero is no longer any confidence in peace continuing a 
month longer, and we may be fighting France single-handed 
or (what I really believe would be worse) with a coabtion of 
effete and corrupt Continental States. The jDresent Ministers 
are supposed to have been outwitted by Louis JSTapoleon, and 
to have disabled themselves for any resistance to his aggres- 
sive plans by swallowing the bait of his commercial treaty. 

The new Keform Bill, although to be read a second time 
without a division, is still the subject of interminable debates, 
.and nine-tenths of the House of Commons would be delighted, 
on any decent pretence, immediately to throw it out. They 
cannot bear the notion of a dissolution, which would be the 
immediate consequence of the Bill being passed. Passing 
the Bill, therefore, they consider an act of suicide. Even out 
of doors, instead of the cry in 1831-2, ‘ The Bill, the whole 
Bill, and nothing but the Bill,’ the cry now is ‘ Off with the 
Bill, no part of the Bill, anything but the Bill.’^ 

There being no counterpoise to the strong inclination of 
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the members of the House, I ha^ e not the smallest doubt 
that, in some way or another, the Bill will be postponed to 
another session, if not absolutely rejected. 

May 29. — ^There has been a sort of ‘ crisis ’ by the Lords 
rejecting the Bill passed by the Commons for the repeal 
of the paper duty, there being a majority of eighty-nine 
against the Government. This part of Gladstone’s Budget 
had become so unpopular that several of our usual supporters 
voted against us, and more sta;y ed .away from the division. 

In the debate a great question of privilege, or rather 
constitutional law, aro«e — ‘ whether the Lords were justified 
in rejecting a Bill sent up by the Commons to repeal a tax 
that had been imposed purely for the purposes of revenue,, 
the Commons having provided a substitute which the Lords 
had adopted.’ , 

The truth is that the Lords have the power, and might use 
it properly in an extreme case, such as the Commons passing a 
Bill to repeal taxes necessary for paying the public creditor, or 
the army and navy; but the Lords were not justified by the 
occasion, as no immediate danger to the State would have 
arisen from the repeal of the paper duty. A substitute for it 
having been provided, the people will now continue to pay a 
tax against the will of their representatives ; and, although 
there is good reason to behev e that there will be a deficit in 
the ways and means, this might still have been supplied by 
the Commons. 

However, the coup d'Uat is a lucky hit for the Lords ; 
their usurpation, instead of bringing obloquy upon them, is 
rather applauded by the public. Nevertheless, I fear it will 
hereafter be brought up against them and they will have 
cause to repent it, ‘ Tumo tempus ent,’ etc. . . . 

While the House of Lords is now adjourned for the 
Whitsuntide holidays, Tnnity Term is going on, and I sit 
daily by myself, hearing appeals in Lincoln’s Inn HaU. I 
have reversed sev eral decrees of the blaster of the Bolls and 
of the Vice-Chancellors — I believe, with the approbation of the 
bar. 

By the 18th of next month I shall have completed my 
jear as Chancellor. I shall have enjoyed pre-eminence a» 
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long as a Koinnn Consul or (he Lord jAfayor of London, and 
iny andnlion otigld. to he satisfied. I may say with Julius 
C:vsar: ‘.Satis vixi et natnr.'u ct glorim.’ But. from my 
constant anxiety, atul from the sad bereavement with which I 
have been visited, this has been very far indeed from being a 
hajjpy year of my life ; and what have I now to look forward 
to? Lord, have mercy upon me ! 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

Jx^Ni; 18G0— 1861 

Present of a Silver Salver from the Queen — Withdrawal of the Reform 
Bill — ^Foreign Afi^airs — Last Speech of the Session — State of Business 
— ^Apprehension of Bad Harvest — State of Italy — Fnneral of Mr Tan- 
cred — Six Weeks in Scotland — Italian Unity — Taking of tho Taka 
Forts — ^Visit to Lord Lansdowne at Bowo^ — Chancery Appeals — 
Princess Alice and Prince Louis of Hesse^Capture of Pekin — Cabinet 
Dinner — Letter from Lord Palmerston — Correspondence about the 
new Indian Order — Christmas at Torquay — Ihe Session in the House 
of Lords — Bankruptcy Bill — Union of Italian States — Civil War in 
Amenca — Division in the Honse of Commons on the Paper Duty — 
Majonty for the Government — Judgment m the Case of the Emperor 
of Anstna v Kossuth — Conclusion 

Journal. 

June 7. — Have received to-day her Majesty’s mo&t 
gracious present of my half of the old Great Seal, set in a 
most beautiful sih er salver with the Royal arms at the top 
and the Campbell arms at the bottom. Her j\Iajesty is on 
horseback and looks very brave and patriotic. Her Royal 
style and title may be read inscribed, * Victoria Bntanniarmn 
Regina.’ It was accompanied by a brief letter to me from 
Sir Charles Phipps, her pnvate secretary, expressing her 
Majesty’s wishes that it might long be an ornament to my 
sideboard. 

It really is a very handsome piece of plate, and I hope it 
may ornament the sideboard of the tenth Lord Stratheden 
m the reign of Albert IX. I intend on great occasions, when 
grace after meat has been said, to produce it filled with rose- 
water ‘ in city fashion,’ every guest to dip his or her napkin 
m the rose-water, and to praise the great Queen Victoria and 
Lord Chancellor Campbell i 
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June 14. — At a Cabinet on Saturdn}', the 9th, the with- 
drawal of the Ilefonn Bill was determined upon, and, on the 
following iMonday, was successfully accomplished. The 
whole House rejoiced. T)\7:/.j said, ‘ The course taken by the 
Government was prudent and not undignified;’ and even 
Bright confessed that it was inevitable. Nor is there the 
smallest censure or regret expressed either in the metropo- 
lis or in the province?. Considering that, in 18.31, 50,000 
anned men were ready to march from Binningham to 
overawe the Parliament upon the rumoured withdrawal of a 
single clause from the Bill, allowing the franchise to be ac- 
quired by successive weekly hirings of houses, the present 
apathy is the most extraordinary change in public feeling 
which has occurred in my time. , .The four hundred thousand 
borough jproletaires who are to be enfranchised by the Bill, 
with all 10^. leaseholders in counties, seem te be utterly 
indifferent about continuing to be taxed without being re- 
presented in Parliament. While this state of feeling, or 
rather of a'pathy, continues, it would be idle for any Govern- 
ment to propose another Reform Bill, as it must of necessity 
be distasteful to the actual members of the House of Commons 
of all parties; it can only be forced through by pressure 
from without, and by a conviction by tlie actual members 
that to oppose the Bill takes away all chance of re-election. 

June 17. — I regard with deep apprehension and dismay 
the prospect of a new war with France, and most earnestly 
pray that there may be peace for the rest of my time, 
although if there shoiild be an invasion I shall still (as I did 
in the first years of the century) shoulder my Brown Bess, 
and be ready to fire a volley at the invaders. In the third 
generation of men with whom I have mixed in public life, by 
the blessing of God I could still march twenty miles a day 
with my musket on- my shoulder, my bayonet by my side, 
and my knapsack on my back. 

. 

July 15. — ^Foreign affairs still continue in a most dis- 
turbed condition, and no one can tell what new phase Sicily 
and Italy may any hour assume. The opinion gains ground 
that a war with France is imminent. I do not believe this 
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myself; for I^ouis Napoleon could neither lead an invading 
army himself, nor trust such a command to any of his 
marshals. But %vhi]e he lives we shall have no tranquillity, 
and we shall suffer under an exhausting ^var expenditure. 
Our fleet, our army, and our defensive preparations of all 
sorts must be increased I Such prospects weigh heavily on 
my spirits, and I fear that my life may be prolonged only to 
witness disaster and disgrace. , 

Sunday f A^ign8t 5 . — ^Another crisis ! To-morrow comes 
on in the House of Commons a grand debate on the Eepeal of 
the Customs Duty on the importation of French paper under 
the Commercial Treaty. 

Sunday, August 19, — We are now in still water, and the 
session is as good as over. . , . Notwithstanding some Whig 
defections, the Government had a triumphant majority. 

The Conservatives had made a great muster, summon- 
ing deer-stalkers from the Scotch Highlands, and members 
of the Alpine Club from Swiss erland. But all dispersed next 
morning, and we had afterwards to encounter only the carp- 
ings of the ultra-Eadicals. 

I have now a very easy time of it. The Chancery sittings 
and the judicial sittings of the House of Lords are over, and, 
the law lords having gone into the country, I have only to 
lounge for an hour or two on the woolsack and to say, ‘ The 
Contents have it.’ 

However, I have got rather a difficult and delicate task 
yet before me — to call the attention of the House to the 
measures of Law Eeform introduced by me into their lord- 
ships’ House during the present session of Parliament. 1 
wish a little to puff, or rather to vindicate myself ; hut how 
to do this without blaming the Government, or the House of 
Commons, or the Attorney-General — ‘ hie labor, hoc opus.’ 

Sunday, Aiigust 26. — This speech came off on Friday 
evening. I certainly made out a good ease for myself and 
for the House of Lords as far as legislation is concerned, and 
I showed that the judicial business of the House is in a better 
state than it has been in since the time of Lord Hardwicke, 
when appeals were ‘ few and far between.’ Lord Eldon being 
Chancellor, the appeals were three or four years in arrear. 
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All that !\a< been ainictl :i< .since lias been (o hear before the 
end of till' ,s,>.svi(ni all thal had bi'cn ^e( down for hearing at 
the eonnneneenient of (he .s-t'ssion ; and this never onee 
had been aeeoln})li^hed. When I received t,he Great Seal 
(her<’ was- a heavy arr<'ar, bnl J hav(‘ now heard and disposed 
*>f all tliat had been .'^et down for hearing at (he beginning of 
(he .se.s-s'ion, f<igelh('r with M'veral set down .‘^inee the .ses.sion 
began; and then- are only (wioity-fonr remaining as nesl- 
egg.s for (he sessitm 1801. To show the despatch which now 
eliai-ae(erisi>s the (^onrl of Chaneery and the ITonse of Lords, 
I gave O'? an example Simjison v. tin* Westminster Palace 
Hotel ('omjiany, a very important stiit, commenced in April 
1800. and finally decided on appeal by the House of Lords 
jn this present month of August. 

yotliing now remains but the simple act of proro- 
gation. 'Phe tjueen is now :it Palmoral, this being the first 
time other being out of bingland, Parliament sitting. At a 
Cidiinet yesterday we agreed upon her Speech, which I am 
to deliver on Tue.sday. A Council is to be held at Balmoral 
to-morrow morning, when the ceremony wilLtake place of 
reading it in her presence, and her saying ‘ aijproved.!^ 

There are now only two grounds of apprehension. The 
first is the dreadful state of the weather, which continues 
not^withstanding the prayers offered up in all tbe chmehes 
that the world may not again be destroyed by water.’ A 
second deluge I do not dread ; but an unexampled failure of 
the potato and cereal crops, a monetary crisis, a serious de- 
crease of the revenue, a paralysis of trade, general misery 
and discontent, with a forced meeting of Parliament in the 
vain hope of a legislative remedy for these evils, are all 
events which may be coming, and which seem to cast their 
shadows before. 

Secundo : the state of Italy, is now so complicated that 
a general European war may be unavoidable. Garibaldi is 
the greatest hero we have had since Napoleon I. He has 
conquered the Two Sicilies as if by magic ! Is Naples to be 
united to Sardinia ? Are all the Italian States to form one 
monarchy under Victor Emmanuel ? Or is the union of Italy 
to be attempted under a Eepublic according to the plan of 
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Mazzini ? I do not belie\e that Piedmont, Lombardy, Tus- 
cany, Bomagna, and Naples can long cohere under any form 
of go\emment. What is to become of the Pope ? I must 
own I should much rejoice to see his Holiness stripped of all 
his temporal dominions. Kecent experience aggravates my 
horror of the Popish 'iuperstition, 'its effect may be perceived 
not only in the state of Bomagna, but in the present state of 
the kingdom of Naples, which for the last forty years has 
been goi emed by the precepts of the Vatican. 

Hartrigge, Septemher 4, 1860.-^Here I am once more 
amidst rural sights and sounds. On Tuesday, August 28, 
the Commissions am\ ed safe from Balmoral for ginng the 
Koyal assent to Bills and for proroguing Parliament, with her 
^lajesty’s warrant for me to put the Great Seal to them, and 
the ceremony was performed with all due solemnity. 

The following daj" I had cast upon me the sad duty of 
attending the funeral of the oldest and best fnend I have 
ever had in the world, out of my own family, Henry Tancred, 
my fellow-pupil in the office of Tidd, the special pleader, who 
has shown a brotherly sympathy for me in all my fortrmes 
e\er since. 

I am now not only m the front rank, but a most con- 
spicuous object for the dart of the unconquerable foe. Lynd- 
hiirst and Brougham are my only semors in the law, Lynd- 
hurst by seven or eight yearb, Brougham by one. 

I have great enjoyment of this place, the more that there 
has been a complete change of weather, that the harvest is 
proceeding auspiciously, and that the dread is dissipated of 
dearth, monetary crisis, sickness, discontent, and an early 
reassembling of Parliament. 

Stratheden House, October 22, 1860. — I spent six weeks 
most agreeably m Scotland. The weather continued very 
fine, and its brilliancy was heightened by accounts of heavy 
rams in England. I had a nice ramble in the Highland&, 
and vusited Balmoral after the Queen had left the place for 
her tour in Germany. 

I was nearly blown away in crossing from Braemar to the 
Spittalof Glenshee by a terrible hurricane which did infinite 
mischief all over the north of Scotland and in the Baltic. 
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I was disposed l,o forget politics as much as possible, but C 
I could not refrain from looking into the ‘ Times ’ to see 
how Garibaldi was going on in Sicily and in Calabria. ... •A-.d 

I was brought up here sooner than I intended by a sum- 
mons to at tend a Cabinet on Saturday the 20th. I might as 
well have remained in the North, for all that we resolved was 
to continue our preparations, and quietly to look on. This 
certainly is a great crisis in the history of Italy and of Europe. 

. Happen what may, I do e.vceedingly rejoice in the dis- 
comfiture of Lamoriciere and the Irish brigade. The 
Ultramontanism of Archbishop Cullen and the Irish Eoman 
Catholic bishops is so extravagant and revolting that I can 
hardl}’- regard them with a particle of Christian charity. 

I must acknowledge that I long believed Italian unity 
to be quite chimerical as well under a monarchy as under a 
republic ; but the Italian people seem now all of one mind, 
and ready to obey Victor Emmanuel as Ifing of Italy. 
Neither Russia nor Austria seems to be in any condition to 
go to war ; and, although Louis Napoleon is by no means to 
be depended upon, and French politicians are for preserving 
the temporal power of the Pope that Italy may not become 
a rival power, I am in hopes that the French Emperor’s 
dread of assassination will induce him to take the popular 
side. 

My greatest anxiety at present is about our expedition to 
take Pekin. If we had gone alone, the capital of the Celes- 
tial Empire would probably have been in our hands ; but I 
am afraid that the delays interposed by our French allies may 
prove fatal. 

October 23. — Good news from China : Taku forts, the 
scene of our last year’s disasters, taken by storm, and our 
army in full march on Pekin, which seems incapable of any 
resistance ! 

October 30. — Have made a very agreeable visit to Lord 
Lansdowne at Bowood. He is a very wonderful personage, 
having been a Cabinet Minister in four reigns, and he and 
his father having been Cabinet Ministers for very near a 
century, from almost the beginning of the reign of George 
III. He himself may be considered as having been at the 
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head of the nobility for above half a century. He might 
L have been Prime hlinister if he had liked more than once. 
0. He has had about him all the men most distinguished in 
literature, in the arts, and in arms. He has ever behaved 
most kindly to me, and I should feel his loss most severely. 

December 13. — Have long neglected my diary, being 
completely absorbed in Chancery appeals. 

On the 2nd of November I had a levee at Stratheden 
House, beginning with the Lord !Mayor of London, to whope 
election by his fellow-citizens I gave her Majesty's consent, 
with an Hoge on the merits of thff new ‘ chief magistrate of 
this great metropolis.' I had a very crowded attendance of 
judges and other legal dignitaries, and a grand procession to 
"Westminster Hall. 

Since then I have been sitting hy myself in Lincoln’s 
Inn, the Lords Justices having intimated to me that, from the 
state of the business, they thought this the best arrangement. 
While they have been engaged with bankruptcy, lunacy, and 
miscellaneous matters, I have devoted myself to appeals 
from the Master of the Eolls and the three Vice-Chancellors. 
Without assistance I have cleared off the whole. When I 
accepted the Great Seal I had some .misgivings as to my 
ability to discharge this part of my duty, but I really 
believe that I have got through with considerable credit, 
boldly reversing when I thought the decree wrong, and never 
affirming without giving my reasons, generally in a written 
judgment, but sometimes, in clear cases, off-hand. Without 
any complaint of impatience or haste, I have induced the 
Equity counsel to abbreviate their arguments, and I have 
despatched more business than any of my predecessors in the 
same space of time for many years past. . . . 

I had the honour to pay a visit to her Majesty at 
Windsor for two days in the end of last month. . • • My 
stay at Windsor was rather dull, but was a ’little enlivened 
by the loves of Prince Louis of Hesse and the Princess Alice. 
He had arrived the night before, almost a stranger to her, 
but as her suitor. At first they were very shy, but they soon 
reminded me of Fernando and Miranda in the ‘Tempest, 
and I looked on like old Prospero. 
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I Imve only paid one visit since, which was to Hackwood 
Park, a seat of ]x)rd Bolton’s in Hampshire, now occupied . 
1)3” Sir Pichard JSethell, the Attorney-General j and here he 
lives cn, grand seigneur. 

We have heard b}” telegram of the capture of Pekin, and 
the flight of the Emperor into Tartary ; but the despatches 
are not yet arrived. This is rather uncomfortable news, as it 
removes to an indefinite distance a settlement with China, and 
indeed threatens a total dissolution of the Chinese empire. 
Wc are to have a Cabinet upon the subject immediately. 

I should have mentioned that about a fortnight ago 
I gave a Cabinet dinner at Stratheden House. Cabinet din- 
ners had fallen into desuetude, but a wish being expressed 
to revive them, at least while jMinisters are in London and 
Parliament is not sitting, the Prime JMinister began, and the 
Ijord Chancellor followed. I think it is a good custom, par- 
ticularly with a heterogeneous Cabinet like ours, that the 
members may make acquaintance, and drink a glass of wine 
with one another. 

• 4 • • • • • 

Januai'y 9, 1861. — It has pleased Providence that I 
should live to see another year, which is ushered in by three 
most wonderful events : the talcing by an English army of the 
capital of Cliina; the union of all the states of Italy into one 
kingdom; and the disniption of the United States of the 
American Eepublic, most memorable events in the history 
of the world. 

This is alluded to in the following note from Palmerston 
in answer to an application from my niece, Mrs. Jones, the 
' wife of the M.P. for Carmarthenshire : — 

Broadlands : January 7, 1861. 

My dear Lord Campbell,— If the apple is to be given to the fairest, 
there can be no question as to its disposal ; but there are many circum- 
stances to be considered, and I have not yet been able to settle the arrange- 
ments. 

Our China war has indeed ended satisfactorily, and I hope we may 
reckon upon the Chinese observing the stipulations of the treaty. If they ^ 
do, the treaty will be highly advantageous to us by opening a large field 
to our commerce. Elgin has done his work admirably, and so have our 
general and our admiral. 
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It IS pleasant to ktiow that, at least m this conjoint operation, we have 
always led, and our French allies have had to follow , — no, I forget, there 
was one exception to this , when the object was the plunder of the Summer 
Palace, the French contrived to be beforehand with us 

I am very sorry to have to give you Sidney Herbert m the Lords, and 
to lose him in tho Commons, but his health would not stand the double 
Work of a most laborious office and House of Corumoiis attendance 
Fours sincerely, 

PAjaiEBSTOir 


While at Torquay, where I spent the Chnstmas hohdays, 
I had a correspondence with Sir Charles Wood, Secretary of 
State for India, which, were it known north of the Tweed, 
would make me very popular with my countrymen. 

India being transferred to the direct government of the 
Crown, and the IMutmy being effectually suppressed, a new 
Order of Merit to he given to Indian Chiefs was projected, 
and a patent creating it under the name of * Tk& JSastem 
Star^ actually passed the Great Seal. This name being 
thought objeclaonable, a new one was resolved upon — ‘ The 
Star of England and India^ — and, without any doubt as to 
the propriety of the new name, I was asked whether it could 
be inserted in the patent as a substitution. 

India Office December 29, 1860 

Dear Lord Chancellor, — You passed eouie time ago Letters Patent 
creating an Indian order to be designated ‘ The Eastern Star ’ The Queen 
has determined to alter the name to ‘ The Star of England and India.’ 

Is this such an alteration as you would consider yourself justified in 
making without going through the forms and proceedings over agam — 
or must we do it all over again f Youra truly, 

C WOOD 


My Scotch blood took fire, and this was my answer : — 

Torquay January 1, 1861 

My dear Sir Charles, — Before altering the name given to the new 
Indian order I would most humbly and dutifully represent to her Majesty 
that the proposed new name appears to me to be objectionable, and that I 
am sure it will be very distasteful to mtmy of her Majesty’s loyal subjects 
In common conversation and m Parhamentary discussions ‘England w 
often used to represent the United Kingdom, but never internationally, or 
between the Crown and people I presume that by the proposed new title 
there was no mtention to exclude Scotland or Ireland from any connection 
with India Such an intention would have been very unjust to tho fa 
Marqnis of Dalhonsie and many other natives of Scotland who have taken 
a distinguished part in conquering and governing India 
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His M.-ijcsfy King George III., on coming to the throne, said, ‘ Bom and 
bred in this country, I glory in the name of Jinfo>i. ; ’ and the factious 
dunius was the only individual who complained that his Majesty had not 
said ; ‘I glory in the name of an Engh’shman.’ 

I do not presume to suggest any other title to the Indian order, but 
before aflixing the Great Seal to that which is now proposed, I shall feel it 
my duty, ns one of her Jlajesty’s constitutional advisers on such subjects, 
to offer my very humble but very earnest advice to her Jlajesty, that this 
title may not be adopted, I remain, yours truly, 

Cajipbell. 

Confidential . — If you think right j'ou may transmit the enclosed to the 
Queen. If j'ou think that a more formal representation would bo better, I 
will prepare one. 

* England and India ’ would set all Scotland in a fldme, and the Queen 
could hardly after safely cross the Border. 

C. 

Wood in a private note said he had transmitted my re- 
monstrance to Windsor, hut rather treated it with ridicule, 
saying that ‘ England ’ was a part representing the whole ; 
and asked whether it should he the Star of England, Scotland 
and Ireland and Hindostan, Bengal, and the Punjauh. 

I jocularly answered that I should he satisfied if he added 
to Ireland ‘ Alderney, Sark, and Man,’ and to the Punjauh 
* Ceylon and St. Helena.’ 

But next came what showed me in good earnest that my 
remonstrance, being presented to the Queen, had prevailed, 
and that I had gained a great triumph for my native land : 

India Office : January 7, 1861. 

Dear Lord Chancellor, — I must set your Scotch heart at ease by telling 

you that we have yielded to your Scotch (I won’t say what). I am in 

despair about my order, for I cannot invent a name which will suit 
Christian, Mahometan, and Hindoo, Englishman and Scotchman. 

I am beginning to wish that I had no order at all ! Yours ever, 

C. Wood. 

I cannot say that I passed a merry Christmas at Torquay, 
going there on account of the indisposition of my very dear 
daughter Mary. But, thanks to Almighty Grod, she has derived 
benefit from the mild air in this place, and although I am 
afraid yet to expose her to the London fogs, I hope- she will ' 
soon he restored to me in perfect health. Without her I 
should be quite unable to support Hfe. But I ought to say 
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^ tlmt all my children behave to me most kindly and affection- 
— ateiy, and do their best to console me for the irreparable loss 
I have sustained. 

January 28. — I have been on a visit of two days to her 
Majesty at Windsor Castle. . . . The second evening vre had 
theatricals ; a play by Bulwer Lytton called ‘Kiehelien/ . . . 

jl/ay 5. — I have entirely neglected my Journal for several 
months, and since I made my last entry the union of all the 
states of Italy, and the disruption of all the states in America 
have been consummated. The face of the whole world is 
changed. Centuries have elapsed without changes so great. 

Parliament met on the 5th of February, and the session 
in the House of Lords has been very tranquil. We have not 
yet had one party dirision. Brougham has been detained by 
illness at Cannes, so we have had much less twaddle about 
the County Courts and paltry Law Keform. 

There have been some interesting interpellations on 
Foreign Affairs, but the House has hardly ever sat later than 
eight o’clock. I have introduced several bills about Statute 
Law Consolidation, Lunacy, the Court of Admiralty, &e., but 
nothing of any magnitude. I have only made one long 
Speech, on moving the second reading of the Bankruptcy 
Bill, sent up from the Commons j although I have been 
obliged to address the House on different matters almost 
every night. Things political have hitherto gone off almost 
as smoothly in the evening as the hearing of appeals in the 
morning. But I shall have a hard tussle in getting through 
the Bankruptcy Bill which, against my will, has been referred 
to a Select Committee. 

In the House of Commons there has been a division, a 
few days ago, on the Budget, when we had a majority of 
eighteen. This division, Pisraeli says, cannot amount pro- 
perly to a nwyonty, being in its teens. But they will 
try their strength again, and I consider the session as good 
as over. . . , .. 

I shall have some rough work before the Bankruptcy 
passes; but I ought to be satisfied with the session being J® 
smooth. We have gone on most prosperously with the judicial 
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business, and now there are hardly any appeals ready for 
hearing which have not been disposed of. 

I really and truly think little of myself amid the crash of 
governments in the new and old world. I used to think 
‘Italian union’ an improbable fable; but it is an established 
reality, and the Italians really seem desirous and capable of 
a constitutional monarchy, to be governed by enlightened 
public opinion impersonated by an hereditary sovereign. 
There have been greater changes in Italy within a few 
months than in any one century since the fall of the Eoman 
Empire. I shall rejoice when the temporal power of the 
Pope is destroyed in name as well as in reality. 

We have a frightful spectacle in American disruption, and 
an internecine civil war has begun. What the Americans 
are now to suffer is the curse of God upon them for their 
recldess adhesion to slavery. In this respect the North is as 
much to blame as the South, for the Free States connived 
at Southern slavery, and although they put an end to the 
African slave-trade, they tolerated and encouraged a much 
worse system at home: the breeding of negroes in some 
states, and sending them to the slave-markets in other states. 

We have strange questions about privateering and the 
right of blockade, arising out of the consideration whether 
the seceding states are to be treated as an independent 
government. The circumstances being quite unprecedented, 
Grotius and Vattel render us no assistance. 

June 12. — This day, representing her Majesty, I gave 
the Eoyal assent to the Bill for the Eepeal of the Paper 
Duty. We have had a hard struggle in carrying it, and in 
one stage there was a great probabiKty that we should be 
beaten and obliged to resign. In the Commons it was 
carried by a majority of eighteen, which was thought deci- 
sive. The session Avould virtually have been over but for 
the casualty of the Government having given mortal um- 
brage to the Irish members, by withdrawing a subvention 
granted to the Galway Company for carrying the mail to 
America. This gave fresh courage to the Derbyites, and 
they resolved to have another division on the Paper Duty in 
Committee on the Bill for abolishing it. 
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that all my children behave to me most kindly and affection- 
ately, and do their best to console me for the irreparable loss 
I have sustained. 

January 28. — I have been on a visit of two days to her 
Majesty at Windsor Castle. . , . The second evemng we had 
theatricals : a phy by Bulwer Lytton called ‘ Richeheu.* . . . 

May 6. — I have entirely neglected my Journal for several 
months, and since I made my last entry the union of all the 
states of Italy, and the disruption of all the states in America 
have been consummated. The face of the whole world is 
changed. Centimes have elapsed without changes so great. 

Parhament met on the 5th of February, and the session 
m the House of Lords has been very tranquil. We have not 
yet had one party division. Brougham has been detained by 
illness at Cannes, so we ha\ e had much less twaddle about 
the County Courts and paltry Law Reform. 

There have been some interesting interpellations on 
Foreign Affairs, but the House has hardly ever sat later than 
eight o’clock, I have introduced several bills about Statute 
Law Consobdation, Lunacy, the Court of Admiralty, Ac., but 
nothing of any magnitude, I have only made one long 
speech, on moving the second reading of the Bankruptcy 
Bill, sent up from the Commons ; although I have been 
obbged to address the House on different matters almost 
every night. Things political have hitherto gone off almost 
as smoothly m the evening as the hearing of appeals in the 
morning. But I shall have a hard tussle in getting through 
the Bankruptcy Bill which, against my will, has been referred 
to a Select Committee. 

In the House of Commons there has been a division, a 
few days ago, on the Budget, when we had a majority of 
eighteen. This division, Disraeli says, cannot amount pro- 
perly to a majority, being in its teens. But they will not 
try tbeir strength agam, and I consider the session as good 
as over. ... 

I shall have some rough work before the Bankruptcy Bui 
passes; but I ought to be sati'ified with the ses'^ion being **0 
smooth. We have gone on mostprosperou^^ly with the judicial 
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Inis'ino??, and now there are hardly any appeals ready for 
hoariniT which have not been disposed of. 

I really and (ridy think little of in 3 ’sclf amid the crash of 
irovernnients in the new and old world. I used to think 

O 

‘Italian union' an improbable fable; but it is an established 
reality, and the Italians really seem desirous and capable of 
a constitutional monarchy, to be governed by enlightened 
public opinion impersonated by an hereditary sovereign. 
There have been greater changes in Italy within a few 
months than in any one century since the fall of the Homan 
Empire. I shall rejoice when the temporal power of the 
Pope is destroyed in name ns well as in reality. 

AVe hav<* a frightful spectacle in American disruption, and 
an internecine civil war has begun. AVhnt the Americans 
arc now to suffer is the curse of God upon them for their 
reckless adhesion to slavery. In this respect the North is as 
much to blame as the South, for the Free States connived 
at Southern slavery, and although they put an end to the 
African slave-trade, they toleratcfl and encouraged a much 
worse system at home: the breeding of negroes in some 
states, .and sending them to the slave-markets in other states. 

AVe have strange questions .about priv.ateering and the 
right of blockade, arising out of the consideration whether 
the seceding states arc to be treated as an independent 
government. The circumstances being quite unprecedented, 
Grotius and A'attel render us no assistance. 

JvMC 12. — This day, representing her ■Majesty, I gave 
the Koy.al assent to the Bill for the Hepeal of the P.aper 
Duty. AVe have had a hard struggle in carrying it, and in 
one stage there was a great prob.ability that we should be 
be<aten and obliged to resign. In the Commons it was 
c.arried by a majority of eighteen, which was thought deci- 
sive. The session would virtually have been over but for 
the casualty of the Government having given mortal um- 
brage to the Irish members, by withdrawing a subvention 
granted to the Galway Company for carrying the mail to 
America. This gave fresh courage to the Derbyites, and 
they resolved to have another division on the Paper Duty in 
Committee on the Bill for abolishing it. ^ 
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When the night for the division arrived, the general 
expectation vras that the Government would be beaten. I 
went to the House of Commons to be in at the death. Tor 
two hours before the House divided I believed firmly that 
we were gone ; for Brand, the existing whipper-in on our 
side, and Hay ter, his predecessor, both told me that a 
majority of those actually present was against us by one or two, 
even if our own men all semained true, which was doubtful. 

I watohed at the door of the House of Commons during 
the division, till I at last heard a tremendous shout, and a cry 
of JifUerji mcyority. I thought we were crushed indeed 1 
But then came the cry, * fifteen for the Government ! ’ I 
was for some time incredulous, but so the fact was; the 
solution being tbat of the Derbyites who had been in the 
House during the evening, sixteen had walked away without 
voting, some from disgust at the coalition with the Irish 
members ; some hating DisraeK more than they hated the 
Liberals ; and some trembUng for their seats, if there should 
he a dissolution of Parliament. 

I should not at all mind being honourably released from 
the labours and anxieties of the ’Great Seal. Pergusiavi 
■impcriu’Wij and I should be satisfied to have repose during 
the remaining short space of my earthly career. But I did 
not at all relish the notion of being turned out in such a 
ridiculous manner ; and I must add that I felt much for the 
country, which certainly would have suffered by the transfer 
of office at this moment to Lord Derby and his associates. 

I am now within four days of completing the second year 
of my reign. Thank heaven, I have got through my work 
creditably, if not splendidly, and I am not without hope that 
some of my judgments may hereafter be quoted and relied 
upon. 

This morning I delivered my judgment in the great 
case of the Emperor of Austria n. Kossuth, the famous Hun- 
garian, who contended that he, and not Francis Joseph, is 
the lawful Sovereign of Hungary, and that he has a right to 
manufacture in England paper money te the amount of one 
hundred millions of florins, which he professes to guarantee 
by the authority of the Hungarian nation, to be introduced 
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into ITniignry instead of the paper currency iio\r ciretdaied 
(here by a usurper. An injunction lind been granted by _ 
VicH^Ciiaueellor Stuart on tlic absurd ground tliat the Court 
of Clianccry had a rigl\t to prohiliit- any act wliich would be 
a violation of (he friendly relations subsisting between Queen 
Victoria and any foreign sovereign alliance with her ; and 
it was generally thought that upon appc;il the injunction 
would he dissolved. Jhit I believe that I have satisfactorily 
supported it on the true ground that Kossuth threatened an 
act which would be injurious to the property of the recog- 
nised King of Hungary and his subjects. 


The entry of Wednesday, June the 12th, is the last which 
my father made in his Journal. For ten days he continued 
doing his daily duties with unabated vigour. On Wednesday, 
June the 19th, he attended the Queen’s DraAving-room and 
went afterwards to a garden party at Campden Hill. On 
Thursday afternoon, the House of Lords not sitting, he 
accompanied his son Hallyburton to the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham, and in the evening paid a visit to Sir Charles and 
Lady Eastlakc. On Friday he Avas kept very late in the House. 
But on Saturday morning, June the 22nd, he appeared 
perfectly Avell. He drove to Lincoln’s Inn, accompanied by 
two of bis daughters, and sat in Court till the afternoon, 
when be went to Downing Street for a meeting of the Cabinet. 
Thence lie Avalked home to Stratheden House, and, having 
some spare time before preparing for a dinner party, he sat 
down to his desk and wrote a judgment. 

Among bis guests were Lord G-ranAulle, Lord Clarendon, 
the French Ambassador Count de Flahault, Lord and Lady 
Aveland, hlr. Chichester Fortescue, Oeneral Sir James Scar- 
lett and his old friend Sir David Dundas.' Sir David was 
the’firsb to arrive, and, talking together of an old and 
valued friend who had long been lying on a sick-bed having 
lost aU his faculties, my father observed : ‘ I think a clause 

1 <A;r David Dundas, who had been a pupil in my father’s chambers more 
than forty years 


before, writing on the news of his death says : ‘ How good 


aS^Sd and true he was to me from my first acquaintance to the very 

last!’ Bd. 
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should be added to the Litany, and after praying against 
- sudden death we should say, ‘‘ From a lingering illness, 
Good Lord deliver us,” * 

Throughout the evening he conversed with his usual ani- 
mation, and when the guests had departed, remained having 
a last talk with his children, and bade them Good-night at 
about twelve o’clock. 

At eight next morning his servant went into* his room 
and found him seated in an armchair with no appearance of 
life. Medical advice was instantly called in, but he had gone to 
his last rest, and, in his own words, was * hononrahly released 
from the labours and anxieties of the Great Seal.’ 

. This sudden bereavement was an overwhelming shock to 
his family, unprepared as they were by any sign of illness or 
infirmity ; but when time had softened the effect of the first 
blow, they were able to feel deeply thankful that he had 
been spared ‘ a lingering illness,’ and that, with no interval 
of enforced idleness, he had been permitted to do his* duty to 
the very last day of his long life. 

His body was carried to Hartrigge, and on Saturday, June 
the 29th, we laid it beside that of our dear mother in the 
Abbey at Jedburgh ; carrying out the wish he had expressed 
at the time of his brother’s funeral that the English Burial 
Service might he used, when *his remains should be de- 
posited in the resting place secured to him in very holy 
ground.’ 


THE END. 
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